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TOPICS OF THE TIMES, 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s name has been mentioned 
as a possible successor to the place of Justice Miller 
on the bench of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 


Dr. E. G. Hirsch says: ‘The Jewsof Chicago should 
erect a statue to Lessing as an offset to the proposed 
statue to Queen Isabella. In the very year of 1492 
which witnessed the discovery of this continent Isa- 
bella cruelly expelled all Jews from Spain.” 


This year is full of surprises in regard to elections, 
among them may be mentioned the fact, so reported 
in the! papers, that a woman in Colrian, Pa., kicked 
her husband out of the house because he did not vote 
as she wanted him to. 


In Paris out of two million seven hundred thousand 
residents, it is calculated that one in eighteen, or one 
-. hundred and fifty thousand live on charity, with a 
‘tendency toward crime. In London the proportion is 


one in thirty. 


It is reported that in the art schools at Bloomsbury 
and South Kensington, England, the major part of the 
instruction is given by lady professors, and that the 
female students stand exceptionally high in the an- 
nual competition for prizes. 


Those protestants who want to introduce religion 
after their peculiar sort into the public schools, says 
the New York Independent, are unwittingly playing 
into the hands of the Catholics who desire to secure a 
_ division of these funds that they may use their part 
for Catholic propagandism. The position of such 
protestants is really no better than that of the Catho- 

lics themselves. . 


A new departure among Catholics signalized our 
last Thanksgiving holiday, when Cardinal Gibbon in a 
letter addressed to the Catholic clergy recommended 
the observance of Thanksgiving by Catholics generally. 
The ‘mother church” is quick to perceive the possi- 
bilities involved in a recognition by the state of church 
authority even if that authority be as at present pro- 
testant instead of Catholic. : 


The American Akademe, a philosophical society of 
Jacksonville, Il., lately listened to an address by 
Prefessor Jones on ‘Man and his Material Body.” 
The very lively discussion which followed in regard to 
the soul’s existence showed the deep interest of all 
present in this question, and also how futile meta- 
physical speculation is in determining a fact. which 
every Spiritualist thinks he has solved through direct 
communication from friends in higher spheres. . 


` A lady missionary stationed near Sitting Bull’s camp 


gives this graphic description of the ghost dance of 


the Indians: ‘‘Have been up to Sitting Bull’s and the 
dance is in full blast. It is a most terrible thing— 
the old sun dance with a new name. They dance 
facing the sun as long as possible and fall down, 
moan, groan, whoop and foam at the mouth like mad 
dogs. They do not yet cut their bodies, but that will 


soon come. The men all dress in war dress and paint 
and feathers, and the women also take part and paint 
and wear feathers, which is a new feature (women 
never wear feathers). 
sacred tent and every one entering the dance for the 
first time, went into the tent to be made ‘Wakan,’ and 
painted with crescents on the forehead, cheeks, and 
chin and across on the nose. I went into the tent and 
talked with the old man. He assented to everything 
but promises nothing. He means war.” 

In many directions there seems to be a movement 
in favor of Nationalization in behalf of the people. 
The city of London proposes to build and rent decent 
and comfortable houses to workingmen at a slight 
profit, while a recent Berlin dispatch says that the 
government proposes to build in North Berlin, houses 
for workmen to cost one thousand dollars each. They 


will be purchasable on terms equal to a deposit of 
seventy-five dollars and weekly payments of one | 


dollar and twenty-five cents. 


There will come to many elderly readers a sense of 
personal loss with the announcement of the death of 
Benjamin Penhallow Shillaber, whose ‘‘Mrs. Parting- 
ton” and her irrepressible son ‘‘Ike” gave them much 
hearty and innocent amusement when the sayings and 
doings of the mother and son first appeared in print. 
Mr. Shillaber died November 27th, at his home in 
Chelsea, Mass., where he had for many years been 
confined indoors by rheumatism which made him a 
helpless cripple, but his sufferings could not change 
his bright and sunny nature which he kept to the last. 
He was seventy-six years of age. 


_ Rev. Dr. W. T. Meloy, pastor of the First United: 
Presbyterian church of Chicago, insists that the Bible | 


—King James’ version—should be read in the public 
schools. He brings his broad and powerful intellect 
to. the consideration of the subject in the following 


style: ‘Keep the Bible out of the schools and our 


children are deprived of moral instruction. How can 
we remove the Bible anyway? Suppose some little 
boy reads in the Fourth Reader a paragraph about 


the star of Bethlehem; he raises his little hand and 


inquires of the teacher, ‘What is the star of Bethle- 
hem?’ Is the teacher to answer that the enemies of 
Protestant Christianity have removed the star from 
heaven?” 


sequent threatened uprising of the Indian tribes, one 
of the chiefs named Gall while disposed to work in be- 


half of peace made the following reasonable remarks. 
Since the excitement. 


during an interview: I listen. 
has come upon my people I sit and listen and wonder 
if these things can be possible. When they tell me 
that the buffalos are coming back and that there is to 
be a resurrection of our fathers I shake my head. 
They tell me that the messiah can make spring wagons 


. with the motion of his hand, and I think this can not 


be. But sometimes I think of the wonderful things 
which the white men believe in their religion, and I 
am not so sure that these Indians are wrong. I went 


once to the office of your paper and talked, through a 


machine to some one a long way off, and since then I 
can not say that anything is impossible. Your peo- 
ple believe that in the beginning of the world wonder- 
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ful things were done by men; the Indians believe that 
in the future wonderful things may be done by men. 
It seems to me that the Indians are not justly to be 
accused of being crazy for believing that what has 
happened once may happen again, particularly as 
wonderful things are growing more common each day. 
I listen. It is not for me to say that the Indians are 
crazy now, for if did I should have to believe that the 
whites have always been crazy. I take no part in the 
dance, and I do not lend my sanction to it; my family 
are all members of the Episcopalian church, yet I 
can not say to the Indians ‘‘you are wrong,” for if the 
Christian religion is true, then the new religion may 
also be true. 


‘A letter from Mr. Herbert Spencer -to the Secretary 
of the Brooklyn Ethical Association has just been 
made public, in which he says: ‘‘Though, as you 
know, I have habithally declined honorary member-. 
ships and correspondentships, yet I feel obliged in the 
case of the Brooklyn Ethical Association, founded es- 
pecially to diffuse evolutionary views, that I must 
make an exception to my rule. It would, of course, 
be out-of the question for me to show such wo‘ of 
sympathy with the aims of the association as .dulu 
be implied by nonacceptance of membership. You 
must not, however, expect from me anything beyond 
passive membership. More and more I find my time 
is’ frittered away in details, and more and more I 
perceive the need for being extremely rigid in the 
resistance of all distractions.” 


Stanley’s lectures in Boston and Chelsea have at- 
tracted great attention in this vicinity, says the Bos- 
ton Congregationalist. He has a rather elegant style 
of utterance, but drops his voice frequently so that 
many in the audience lose parts of many sentences. 
While hinting plainly at the weaknesses of Emin 
Pasha, whom he went to rescue, he does this consider- 


| ately, and he makes no ‘personal criticisms . on the 


management of the rear column in his lectures, though 
the public verdict unmistakably throws the great bur- 
den of that responsibility upon Barttelot and not upon 
Stanley. He shows the qualities of a great man in his 
public speaking, and he is receiving the financial re- 
wards of a great man as it is understood that his com- 
pensation is more than $1,000 a lecture. 


One of the indications of the awakening in regard 


—__--——. | to spiritual things in this age is the wide-spread and 
In the recent Indian revival of religion, and con-. 


growing interest in the writings of Dante, of whom J. 
R. Lowell says ‘his is the highest spiritual nature 
that has expressed itself in rhythmical form.” A meet- 
ing was recently held in New York for the purpose of 
organizing an American Dante Society with head- 
quarters. in that city and chapters or branches in 
other cities and towns. The object of the society is 
to encourage the study of Dante and his world, its re- 
ligion, art, ethics, politics and philosophy. It is pro- 
posed to collect a library of Dante literature that 
may be accessible to students and to publish a year 
book containing all the most important lectures given 
before the society, together witb original articles and 


notices of all new literature on the subject. Among 
the speakers were Rev. Phillip Schaff, William T. 


‘Harris and Prof. Thomas Davidson, and among the 


projectors of the movement are Seth Low, President 
of Columbia College, Rev. M. R. Vincent and Rev. 
Heber Newton. 
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A HUMANITARIAN PROJECT." 


It has been the fashion to deride the Salvation 
Army as a body of ignorant religious enthusiasts un- 
worthy the attention of sensible people, but it is not 
the first time in history that ‘‘God hath chosen the 
foolish things of the world to confound the wise,” 
when it is to the general in command of this army— 
army of illiteracy, working among the slums with 
and. for the outcasts of society—that the more cul- 
tured and educated friends of humanity balked and 
foiled in their own conservative method of helping 
and reclaiming the struggling victims of poverty and 
ignorance are turning for suggestion and leadership, 


with hope born of the promise of practical philan- 


thropy. l l 

Of far more real importance to the world is Gen- 
eral Booth’s just published work entitled ‘‘In Darkest 
England, and The Way Out” than even that volume 
which is just now the sensation of the hour and from 
which is taken the hint for the expressive title of this 
.velume—Stanley’s “In Darkest Africa,” which de- 
picts the barbarous environments and pitiable con- 
dition of faraway savage tribes who have never risen 
to the plane of civilization, while General Booth’s 
work exhibits the deeper misery of an incomparably 
greater number of human beings living in the heart 
of civilization, brought down to degradation and 
starvation within sight and reach of the highest cul- 
ture and luxurious wealth: He describes ‘Darkest 
England” as consisting, allegorically, of three circles 
one within the other. ‘The outer or widest circle is 
inhabited by the starving or homeless but honest 
poor; the second by those who live by vice, and the 
third or innermost circle at the center, is peopled by 
the unfortunates who exist by crime; the whole is 
sodden with drink. He places the number of dram- 
shops in the kingdom at 190,000 and the number of 
arrests for drunkenness annually at 200,000. Statistics 


-for the year 1889 show that there were in convict 


av ennvicted of crime, 1,270; vagrant and refractory. 


> themselves. 


prisons 11,660 persons; in local prisons, 20,883; chil- 


vnut. oa, 21,413; criminal lunatics, 910; known thieves 
at large, 14,710; known receivers of stolen goods, 
1,121, while the statistics as to prostitution and other 
vices are not obtainable, but can be guessed at; so 
these figures for one year, appalling as they seem, 


give but a faint conception of the sum total of the 


horrors of ‘‘Darkest England.” It is to help these 


wretched ones that General Booth’s work is written. | 


He has mapped out a plan whereby ‘‘the way out” of 


all this suffering and crime may be practicable. By 
the aid of generous humanitarians and the Salvation 


Army he proposes to help the unfortunate to help 
The volume is exhaustive in its details 
of the possibilities of his plan, which shows careful 
study and is replete with common-sense ideas. The 


_ headings of the chapters give only a faint indication 


of the full scope of this proposed work. Some of 
these read: ‘‘The City Colony,” ‘‘The Farm Colony,” 
‘The Colony Over the Sea,” “The Traveling Hos- 
pital,” «The Prison Gate Brigade,” ‘‘Refuges for the 


‘ Children of the Street,” ‘Industrial Schools,” «‘The 


Poor Man’s Bank,” ‘The Poor Man’s Lawyer,” etc. 
The volume is a wonderfully fascinating and readable 
one. It breaks the heart, and fills the eyes with tears 


- and the soul with dismay to read, but its every sentence 


smites with the hammer of truth upon the soul. 
While it deals only with the shadowed paths of life, 
yet these shadows need to be looked into unflinch- 
ingly, if*we care to learn the means by which to send 
the sunlight of happiness into these dark, dark, 
dreary abodes of human beings. The writer shows 
the heartiness of his earnest sympathy with all forms 
of struggling humanity, and every sentence is touched 
with passionate pity and altruistic concern for men 
and women made miserable through ignorance, pov- 
ty or crime. 

“All through my career,” says General Booth in 


the preface, ‘I have keenly felt the remedial meas- 


ures usually enunciated in Christian programmes and 
ordinarily employed by Christian philanthropists to 
be lamentably inadequate for any effectual dealing 


_ *In Darkest England, and The Way Out. By General 
Booth. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1890. pp. 285. 


with the despairing miseries of the outcast classes. 
The rescued are appallingly few—a ghastly minority 
compared with the multitudes who struggle and sink 
in the open-mouthed abyss. Alike, therefore, my 
humanity and my Christianity, if I may speak of 
them as in any way separate one from the other, have 
cried out for some more comprehensive method of 
reaching and saving the perishing crowds.” That his 
plan strongly recommends itself to the common sense 
of people generally, is shown by the fact that already 
he has been pledged a goodly sum toward the five hun- 
dred thousand dollars which he thinks necessary as a 
fund to start his scheme. Among the subscribers to 
this fund the Earl. of Derby promises one thousand 
pounds and the Marquis of Queensbury sends five 
hundred dollars with the pledge of a yearly donation 
for the future. In the letter accompanying his dona- 
tion and pledge, he says he thinks the General is en- 
gaged in the best work that a man can lay his hand 
to; but he desires it to be distinctly understood that 
he opposes Christianity, which he says has failed to 
help the poor, and concludes his letter by signing 
himself a ‘‘reverent Agnostic.” So through the 
altruistic spirit is the oneness of humanity demon- 
strated outside of the trammels of caste or of religious 
dogmas. It behooves all thoughtful Spiritualists to 
inquire into this plan of General Booth, the outlines 
of which can not be even sketched here, and do what 
they can to help on the good work when convinced of 
its utility. 

To his wife, who so lately passed on to a higher 
sphere, General Booth ascribes the inspiration and 
the working out of many of the details of this scheme 
for lessening the miseries of humanity, and congratu- 
lates himself on the fact that the most of the book 
was in print before her death. He dedicates the 
volume to her in the following words: ‘To the mem- 
ory of the companion, counselor and comrade of 
nearly forty years, the sharer of my every ambition 
for the welfare of mankind—my loving, faithful and 
devoted wife, this book is dedicated.” 


ORIGIN OF THE INDIAN GHOST DANCE. 


Mr. B. G. Armstrong, of Ashland, Wis.. an old 
trapper who has been acquainted with Indian life and 
character for half a century, says that the religious 
dance known as the ghost dance had its origin in the 
experience of a girl about fourteen years of age who 
survived the destruction by Custer’s army of an Indian 
village on the Little Big Horn river. The girl saved 
her life by jumping into the river and keeping out of 
sight of the soldiers. According to her own story as 
she told it to Mr: Armstrong she remained in the water 
from 9 o’clock in the morning until the next morning 
about sunrise, and by that time had become so chilled 
and benumbed that she could not help herself to get 
out. i 
to get out of the water and instructed her how to get 
to her people. This spirit told her that her people 
should stop all their old style of dancing, such as the 


war dances, medicine dances and the like and adopt a 


different dance. The spirit instructed her what kind 
of dance they must hereafter use, and directed her to 
teach it to her people, and they must not stop with 
themselves alone, but must extend it to other tribes. 
These directions she followed. ‘In the year following 
this she came to Wisconsin to visit the Chippewas to 
tell her wonderful story to them and also to encourage 
them in participating in this dance,” says Mr. Arm- 
strong. ‘She remained among them about two 
months, educating them in the religion. My fifty 
years’ experience with the Indians gives me to under- 
stand that it is their habit each fall to go out into the 
woods and hold dances and powwows. This is all 
they meant when they started out, although it may 
result in something worse from opposition. The set- 


tlers became alarmed, of course, on seeing these 


dances—got frightened. The troops were ordered 
out, and, of course, this reaches the Indians very 
quickly, and they expect every minute that the sol- 
diers will be marched against them, and they are now 
ready to defend themselves in case the soldiers make 


anattack on them. If the government would employ: 


people who understand the nature of the Indian to go 


She claims a spirit appeared to her, helped her | 


with them and allow them a certain time during the 
shooting season to hunt and shoot game, I do not 
think there would be any further trouble.” 


A CORRECT AND LIBERAL VIEW. 


Theological organs do not lead but follow and try 
to reflect public sentiment, of which they are never 
quite abreast. Thus the Christian Standard announces 
that it is devoted to ‘the restoration’ of primitive 
Christianity,” and says: ‘The Standard has been 
much improved in recent years and has a bright and 
able paragraphist on the first page who takes a cor- 
rect and liberal view of the Sunday question—that 
innocent recreation is not objectionable on that day.” 


The Christian Standard is an organ of the Camp- - 


bellites. The greatest obstacle to the advancement 
of this sect has been acceptance as finalities of the inter- 
pretations and teachings of Alexander Campbell, the 
founder of the denomination. Campbell was in his 
day a religious reformer, but his advance was so 
slight comparatively that those who accepted his word 
and went no farther, are left behind by the progress 
of later rationalistic thought. It is gratifying to see 
that the Ghristian Standard is becoming less ‘‘evangel- 
ical” and ‘thas a bright and able paragraphist on the 
first page who takes a correct view of the Sunday 
question—that innocent recreation is not objectionable 
on that day.” But what shall be said of the religious 
papers and the preachers who throw all the influence 
they possess in favor of a Sunday without ‘innocent 
recreation,” or anything else except devotional ser- 
vice. Are they influenced by disinterested motives or 
by class interests? Is it not about time that the atti- 
tude of the orthodox clergy on questions-of this char- 
acter should be made a subject of candid criticism. 
For their pretensions in favor of a puritanical Sabbath 
they have no authority whatever in the New Testa- 
ment. They do work on the Sabbath for which they 
are paid; and some of the clergy receive more per 
week for their sermons and their services at marriages 
and funerals, than the great mass of toilers receive 
per individual for their year’s.labor. It is but natural 
perhaps the clergy should as a class put themselves 
in opposition to everything that tends to divert atten- 
tion from their perfunctory prayers and sermons. The 
clergy, like other classes that are influenced largely 
by the commercial spirit, want ‘‘protection.” The 
attitude of the Christian Standard in ‘taking a cor- 
rect and liberal view of the Sunday question” is worthy 
of commendation. THE JOURNAL hopes. it will be 
generously sustained in the advanced position which it 
takes. 


THE HIGHEST EXPEDIENCY THE HIGHEST 
l WISDOM. 


Sympathy, which arises as an altruistic feeling 
through conceiving ourselves in the place of the one 
needing the sympathy, is necessary to move men to 
help the unfortunate. But intelligent direction of ef- 
fort is needed in all humanitarian work as well as in 
business enterprises. Instead of indulging in mere 
unreasoning denunciations or going to the pessimistic 
extreme of bewailing the uselessness of efforts to im- 
prove the condition of the unfortunate, or taking the 
middle course of lazy indifference to suffering, we 
should see what science can do in the premises. 

There is a great amount of suffering all about us 
which the hospital, the asylum and other systematic 
and unsystematic charity fail to reach, and from the 
dismal point of observation, the sighs, groans. and 
shrieks of humanity seem condensed into tornadoes 
and thunder peals. But the beautiful world peren- 
nially blooms, its fountains play, while music and fes- 
tivities unceasingly lead the prize holders to forget 
the existence of misery eisewhere. And it is natural 
for the fortunate and happy to avoid the suffering of 
others, notwithstanding that the prize holder of to- 
day who is fertile in excuses for his inability to do 
aught for his fellows, to-morrow may be the blank 


holder with unlimited suggestions as to how he could ` 


be helped, and with surprise at the heartlessness of 
the rich; on the other hand, the shivering, half-starved 
wretch of yesterday may, when fortune overtakes him, 
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turn away from the outstretched hand with the plea 
“One can not help everybody.” 
Something is being done and wisely done for the 
poor and unfortunate, but that something is a straw 
toward the construction of a Holland dyke. Sociology 
as a study should be the recreation of the munificent. 
Through its cultivation reasons for things could be 
plainly seen. From understanding the causes of pain 
and sorrow in the world, the remedies can best be ad- 
ministered. All that concerns men should be induc- 
tively studied. Knowledge of the conditions of exist- 
ence begets an interest and disposition to improve 
them. Those who have the means as well as the 
ability may feel the keenest delight in mastering the 
intricate problems which the miseries of life present. 
Such men as Saltaire boldly attack the difficulties and 
afford experiences that may be profitably regarded by 
others. The discovery has been made in the Eastern 
states that reformed tenement houses which afford 
_ greater comfort to the poor are paying investments, 
‘and this suggests that direct advantages of a pecuniary 
nature may in the future move to great humanitarian 

measures. In fact the world is finding out by practi- 
cal experience that both directly and indirectly it pays 
to be decent, considerate and humane. The highest 
expediency is the highest wisdom. 


The Chicago Woman’s Moral Educational Union has 
issued an address to the Chicago Board of Education 
urging Bible reading in all the public schools of the 
city. The address says: 

We believe that the intelligence, the patriotism and all 
that tends to the permanent prosperity of CHicago from 
generation to generation, will join us in our desire, or 
would do so if the subject were viewed from the stand- 
point of exalted patriotism, illuminated by past history. 
When a portion of the Scriptures is read in the public 
school, if the children make inquiries and the teachers 
refer them to parents, guardians, or religious instructors 
for explanation, all consciences would be fairly treated. 
For fifteen years our privilege as regards religious in- 
struction in the publie schools has been withheld, and a 
ghastly agnosticism has terrorized all sects alike. In 
seeking to escape from bigoted sectarianism the schools 
have fallen into the grasp of illiberal liberalism. Exclu- 
sion of all religious instruction is the propagation of ir- 
religion as certainly as darkness reigns where the sun 
never shines. If because of habitually removing moral 
and religious knowledge from the course of instruction 
in our schools, children exercise their thoughts and un- 
derstandings exclusively on lower matters, when they 
become adults their actions will largely be prompted by 
ignorance, prejudice and passion. The right of the 
state to give secular instruction can not be admitted if 
its right to give religious instruction is denied. They 
must stand or fall together. Touching this point the 
opinions of many theologians, educators, and statesmen 
are cited, all agreeing that the Bibleshould be inseparable 
from the public school curriculum. The petition goes on 
to say: Let the thousands of educators from all parts of 
the world who will come to our city at the time of the 
great Columbian Exposition find here a system of pub- 
lic schools wisely. performing their threefold duty of 
instructing children in religion, morality and knowledge. 


The inconsequent, frivolous, brainless, heartless 
world of which Ward McAllister is the recognized 
leader, exponent, and type is the natural flower and 
fruit of our American civilization. Says Hugh O. 
Pentecost in a recent address: When you read Mc- 
Allister’s book, you have a picture of what our civili- 
zation has done for the rich. If you will walk through 
the Mulberry street district, you will see what it has 
done for the poor. Between the two extremes you 
will find people of brains, of heart, of virtue. But 
among the Four Hundred and in Mulberry street you 
will find two classes of people who are the counter- 
parts of each other. With all their differences ghey 
are marvelously alike. One class is rich; the other is 
poor. One class is clean; the other is filthy. But 
both are brainless, both are heartless, both are sens- 
ual. One class eats pate de foie gras, the other garlic, 
but both live to eat. One class drinks champagne, 
and the other bad whisky, but both live to drink. 
One class dances at Delmonico’s, and the other in 
dives, but both live to dance. One class is brutalized 
by poverty and the other is sensualized by luxury. 
The elegant Mr. McAllister, filled to the chin with six 


. Press. 


‘advertisements to make him feel quite at home. 
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kinds of wine, trying to get into his carriage, and the 
filthy loafer, soaked ‘with stale beer, sleeping on a 
lumber pile, are brothers. Both are idlers, both are 
triflers, both are supported by the labor of others, 
both are useless, both are barnacles. One has been 
lifted to the top by our social system; the other has 
been kicked to the bottom. 


There is rather more of a theological tone than is 
desirable about the discussion that has been conducted 
by some very good Christian ministers about moral 
education in the public schools, says the New York 
There is the same old tendency to identify 
religion with theology, and to assume apparently that 
if common ground can be found on which Protestants 
and Catholics can stand, the humanitarian end of the 
Unitarian church, and Hebrews and ethical culturists 
and agnostics will accept the teachings of theology 
in the public schools on the general theory that ‘‘this 
is a Christian nation.” Those who worship Jesus of 
Nazareth as God incarnate ought to be‘the readiest of 
all, in view of these his plain teachings, to come to- 
gether with Hebrews and liberals and agnostics on a 
humanitarian application of his moral teachings to 
the purposes of public instruction. The rights-of the 
minority, who, while accepting his supremacy as the 
world’s greatest teacher of morals, are not agreed as 
to his theological status, require that theology should 
be kept out of the question. We can no more have a 
state theology than we can have a state church. The 
“religion of humanity” is unsatisfactory as a theology, 
but that and nothing more is all the religion that the 
public schools have any business to teach. The point 
where humanitarian religion stops and theology be- 
gins is just the right place for the public schools to 
draw the line. 


A new idea in street car advertising is brought for- 
ward by awriterin the Christian Union: In traveling 
over the country, I have been struck with the wide 
distribution of certain varieties of soap, ink, baking 
powder, and patent medicine. Whether one is ina 
Beacon Street car in Boston, a Third avenue car in 
New York, or an Indianaavenue cable car in Chicago, 
he is greeted with a sufficient number of the same 
The 
same jingling verse which is read in Boston, celebrat- 
ing the virtues of a labor-saving soap or a self-acting 
baking powder, he may read in Chicago. - It awakens 
the same tender chords of association as if some one 
had quoted for him a familiar verse from Browning 
or Walt Whitman. He has a McGregor-like feeling 
that he is in his own native land, and in the midst of 
familiar scenery. I have sometimes wondered whether, 


‘in the interest of public education, some of our Brown- 


ing or Shakespere societies, or art associations might 
not hire a few panels in the horse cars in which a 
verse from Browning or Shakespere might be exposed 


until they had become sufficiently familiar, or in |; 


which a good engraving or heliotype might be ex- 
hibited for the benefit of the public eye, while in still 
another panel a phonograph, through the generosity 
of Mr. Higginson, might play a Beethoven symphony. 


The progress of the spirit of fellowship was illus- 
trated in an unlooked for and gratifying way in the 
receut pulpit exchange between Rev. Mary A. Safford 
of Sioux City and Rabbi W. Rosenau of Omaha, says 
Unity. We think this is the first time a woman has 
ever stood in the pulpit of a Jewish Synagogue, in 
public recognition by its congregation and pastor of 
her right to fill the latter’s place. The Jews are as 
liberal as any other sect in offering the use of their 
temples of worship to other societies for independent 
services, hut an exchange between a Jewish ‘and 
Gentile minister is in itself a rare event, and when the 
Gentile is a woman, still rarer, and, we believe, hith- 
erto unprecedented. Rabbi Rosenau is a young Jew 
of the liberal type, whose work is devoted to the estab- 
lishment of the religion of reason and righteousness. 


Miss Safford’s congregation contains a large number | 


of Jews, many of whom, in glad celebration of an 
event that promised so much for themselves: and the 
cause of religious toleration all around, accompanied 


her to Omaha. We congratulate the two societies on 
an action at once so honoring and auspicious to both. 


An organization known as the Liberal Association 


of Texas, was formed at a state meeting of Lib- ` 


erals held at Waco last July. A circular issued by the 
executive committee of the association, states its ob- 
jects asfollows: ‘‘1. To encourage the study of man 
in all his relations. 2. To seek to realize the truth 
in life. 3. To aid in those movements that tend 
most to the improvement of the individual and of so- 
ciety, and to the unity and freedom of mankind. 4. 
To facilitate the association of those who have at 
heart, ani hold dear, that absolute freedom of 
thought and expression which is the natural right of 
every rational being. 5. To inaugurate a system of 
positive, tolerant thought, ethical culture and practi- 
cal benevolence, in which all liberal-minded people 


can unite and work in harmony for the moral eleva- — 


tion, intellectual improvement, social well being and 
consequent happiness of the human race.” Mr..J. D. 
Shaw, for several years prominent as a Methodist 
minister, is president of the association. 


A conception of the universe is formed by philoso- 
phy, out of the data furnished by observation and ex- 
perience. This conception the religious gentiment 
proceeds to color and idealize, and while seeking in it 
tke symbol of the infinite we also project into it a hu- 
man element, which returns to us an echo of our ques- 
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tionings and yearnings. An apparent conflict arises- 


between free thought and the religious sentiment, as 
soon as any conception of the cosmos fails to agree 
with the demands of science. The hostility in this 
case is between two scientific conceptions, the elder of 
which, having become outworn by the advance of 
knowledge, is still retained by religion. Its elimina- 
tion is but a question of time. Experience teaches 
that after a greater or less period of searching for a 
new basis, the religious sentiment always frees itself 
the universe more in keeping with the developmente 
of science and the needs of the existing social order. 


The great fundamental truths that underlie all re- 
ligious conceptions are indestructible—destined to live 
as long as man lives. But those who take Jesus for 
their master are but giving their allegiance to the 
dead, who has no word for the world of to-day. Jesus 
was a man of and for the time in which he lived; and 
the new world, so different from the one in which he 
taught, whose hopes and purposes are so far from the 
‘hopes and purposes held by him, can not be satisfied 
with any interpretation that can be put upon his teach- 
ing. In thankfulness for the truth which he gave, it 
‘turns its face toward that larger truth of infinite de- 
-velopment. l 


following incident. ‘Mrs. A. and her five-year-old 
daughter recently had a Jewish neighbor die, leaving 
a pretty boy-baby orphan dependent on public sym- 
pathy. His condition appealed very strongly to little 
Miss A., and she tried to convince her mother of the 
advantages it would be to the baby to have them for 
mother and sister.. Mrs. A., with the idea of settling 
‘the matter, said, ‘But, Mabel, he is a Jew; and you 
wouldn't have a Jew for a brother, would you?’ Mabel 
thought a moment, and then said, ‘No, mamma, but 
couldn't you spank him, and make him believe in 
Christ?’ bkd 


Says Wendell Phillips: When common sense and 
the common people have stereotyped a principle into a 
statute, then bookmen come to explain how it was 
discovered and on what ground it rests. The world 
makes history and scholars write it, one-half truly, 
and the other half as their prejudices blur and distort 
it. 


The word Jew is a narrow name, in use for our sep- 
arate religious distinction, says the Hebrew Journal. 
Nothing could be plainer to us. Hebrew refers to the 
race, Israelite refers to the nation, Jew to the religion 


A correspondent sends to the Christian Register the 
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THE DOCTRINE OF NEITH—THE SELF-GENERA- 
TIVE MOTHER. 
By IMOGENE C. FALEs. 
‘“‘Neith,” says Ruskin, ‘is the Egyptian spirit of 


divine wisdom, and the Athena of the Greeks. No 
sufficient statement of her many attributes, still less of 
their meaning, can be shortly given, but this should 
be noted respecting the veiling of the Egyptian image 
of her by vulture wings,—that as she is physically the 
goddess of the air, this bird, the most powerful creature 
of the air known to the Egyptians, naturally became 
her symbol. As representing her it was the most 
powerful sign, next to the winged sphere, in Egyptian 
sculpture, and just as in Homer Athena herself guides 
hergfroes into battle, this symbol of wisdom giving 
victory floats over the heads of the Egyptian kings.” 

Neith is the creative principle in nature, represented 
under a female form. Isis is the Neith of Upper 
Egypt. As Isis, she is called the ‘Mistress of the 
Two Worlds.”  Isis-Neith is nature, through the me- 
dium of which God becomes manifest and revealed. 
Neith is a virgin mother goddess. Her shrine at Sais 

- “bore this inscription: ‘‘My garment no one has lifted 
up. The spirit that I have borne is the Sun.” She is 
thus the virgin mother of the sun, and the sun signi- 
fies the creative force of nature, who has also created 
himself without a father. 

‘In Egyptian philosophy there are two primary 
elements in nature and these two are so combined that 
they are one. There is the primary, paternal element 
represented by Ptah, and the primary conceptive or 
maternal element expressed by Neith. He is the father 
or creator of the sun—creative power—she the mother. 
They are both self producing, coeternal, coequal and 
transformable one into the other. 

_ Neith was the Egyptian goddess.of wisdom divinely 
analogous to Pallas-Athena. She ‘forms the type of 
Schiller’s poem, ‘‘The Veiled Image at Sais.” She 
was self producing—and represented the self-genera- 
tive power of nature. The meaning of Neith, is, then 
that of self-generating force. God in nature, God in 
man—‘‘The one in whom we live and move and have 
our being.” 

The doctrine of Neith, at which we have briefly 
glanced, is the essential thought, life and substance of 
the Christian religion. Her worship symbolized and 
expressed the self-generative forces of nature; it was 
an acknowledgment of the unity of spirit and matter; 
that while relatively they differ, absolutely they are 
one and the same, and that God, of the Infinite Life, 
wasin nature and in man. This is also the substance 
of the teachings of Christ. The thought in its fullness 
has never been grasped by the Christian church, and 
yet this is the thought, —God in nature, God in man, 
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transform social institutions. 
The animating principle of universal life that we 
call God, or the Infinite Mind, is to a certain extent 
. embodied in the natural world: hence nature is pro- 
ductive. She is a self-generating force. This fact 
involves the essential unity of spirit and matter— 
Ptah and Neith—and the derivation of the material 
_ universe from the spiritual universe. The evolution- 
ary process of life is bound up in unity and the rela- 
tion of parts to the whole. ‘‘The kingdom of heaven,” 
said Christ, ‘is within.” «I and my Father are one.” 
* Here we touch upon the great mystery of existence. 
The identity of the human soul, under all its masks 
and disguises of ignorance and sinfulness, with the 
aae, soul. It is its life within our life, the divine 
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within the human, that renders us creative. “All 
‘power is mine,” said Christ, because of the percep- 
tion of this same law of unity, and we, when we begin 
to reach a similar plane of existence, pérceive the 
truth of this divine sonship that was the burden of 
E all the teachings of Jesus. 

a _ There is a point in human experience when that 
which we call our thought, becomes consciously 


God in social life,—that alone can elevate man and 


united with the divine life and thought, and God and 
man are no longer separated. Then we know that 
there is but one mind in the universe and that that 
mind is endlessly differentiating itself into infinite 
forms of use and beauty; that every soul is an em- 
bodiment of a thought of the infinite mind, and as 
it grows and unfolds, becomes consciously united 
with the source from whence it emanated. This is 
Nirvana, perfect rest, perfect peace. God isin nature. 
God is in man. The beauty of the thought when 
realized transcends expression; we are never alone, 
the forces of infinite life are in us and surround us. 
This is the doctrine, the meaning of Neith, and all. 
that her worship, before it lapsed into degraded 
forms, symbolized. The great mother nature, be- 
cause the divine forces of life, of love and wisdom 
are in her. 

This is the truth that Jesus taught, and because 
he taught the essential divinity of humanity, he was 
crucified. He knew that he and the father were 
one, and that every thought ray from the univer- 
sal mind pulsated through his own. The Church 
has recognized the divinity of Jesus, but not the 
divinity of humanity. It degrades man while seek- 
ing to elevate Christ, forgetting that he is son of 
man as well as son of God. 

The thought that is to redeem the world is the 
recognition of the jife of God in man; then human- 
ity becomes sacred and the oppression of the weak 
by the strong ceases to be possible. We are be- 
ginning to understand the profound meaning of the 
unity of the race and the brotherhood of man, to 


| perceive that every human being, whateverhis con- 


dition, is a son of God, a manifestation of deity. 
That the two great commands of love to God, and 
love to man, are in reality one, being convertible 
one into the other. That we can not ‘love God, 
when we wrong, degrade and insult his manifested 
life in man. For: it is not only Jesus the Christ 
that is one with God, but humanity, for that humanity 
is an emanation from God. Now we see the mean- 
ing of Christ’s words when he was compelled to 
limit his teachings to the comprehension of those 
around him. ‘Enter in, ye blessed of my father, 
and inherit the kingdom prepared from the foun- 
dation of the world; for I was hungered, and ye gave 
me meat; thirsty, and ye gave me drink; a stranger, 
and .ye took me in; for inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren ye 
have done it unto me” Not vicariously, not be- 
cause of Christ’s love for the race, but because God, 
and humanity are so identified that a wrong to man 
is a wrong to God, and service to man is service 
to God. The gospel of Christ is the. gospel of glad 
tidings, for it the gospel of divine humanity. 

In all ages of the world, this transcendent thought 
of God with us and in us has been perceived. The 
Egyptian priesthood knew it, if not in its full sig- 
nificance, and expressed it in the worship of Isis- 
Neith, the great mother. 


HUMAN IMPONDERABLES—A PSYCHICAL STUDY. 


By J. D. FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 
l VII. 
INVOLUNTARY WRITING. `: 


—— 


This particular form of the phenomena presents us 
with more uncertain and contradictory results than 
we find-in those still greater and apparently miraci- 
lous phases, that are so utterly beyond our power to 
reason of from any analogical experience. The 
cause of the difficulty is the close relationship between 
this form and the higher branches of the phenomena. 
Coming us this phase does through the fhand, the 
usual means of writing, it carries with itself not only 
in thought but in wordsa strong human flavor, yet 
the veriest platitudes it indulges in, in different hand 
writings, are in the name of supernal visitants. In 
its poorest and most trifling productions, seemingly 
impossible that they can be the results of any spirit- 
ual force, it is still allied most intimately with the 
highest objective phenomena, and both insist strenu- 
ously upon an extraneous cause. 

If not of any great comparative value to a trans- 
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‘from my conscious memory. 
‘strange to me, and by no effort could I recall ever hav-. 


cendental hypothesis, except in some rare and remark- 
able cases, involuntary writing determines how en- 
tirely consciousness may be absent in the opera- 
tion of these forces. Here (in the writing) the body is 
in its normal state, enjoying all its powers and sensa- 
tions, with the mind actively alive to all that is going 
on around, conscious of its own volition and identity, 
possessing memory of every shade of thought passing 
through the brain, and unconscious alone of the pur- 
port of the writing and of the will which dictates— 
mind, without the intervention of the conscious brain; 
not so much unconscious cerebration, as cerebral un- 
consciousness. 

The intimate relation which the writing holds to all 
the other phenomena, prevents us from considering it 
as entirely proceeding from ourselves, unless we at- 
tribute the others to the sameorigin. Yet it is as im- 
possible to hold that brain can beat a drum, or whistle 
a tune, as to imagine that all this writing comes from 
a disembodied mind. The difficulty of reasoning sat- 
isfactorily is as great with the merely human hypoth- 
esis as with the spiritual. We can not judge of the 
true nature of the writing from its own mixed charac- 
teristics, but must wait until we have settled the 
greater and more definite facts, with which it is so 
closely allied. The question is, however, of less im- 
portance, in view of the fact that the phenomenon of 
independent writing embraces amd swallows up this 
minor phase. 

My first visit to a professional medium having been 
paid, I returned home with a voluntary promise made 
by the intelligence that it would give me some dem- 
onstration there, where no suspicion of fraud could 
exist. Several weeks had elapsed, when one evening 
my hand was moved by some mysterious force, other 
than a conscious volition, and made to write, ‘The 
first feeling of death is endless joy. 

“EDWARD P. HUNTINGDON.” 


` This was the name of a deceased companion of my 
youth, who for twenty-five years had all but passed 
The sentiment was 


ing held this heterodox view. There was then writ- 
ten in a different and quite unfamiliar hand, ‘Go on 
Tuesday of next week to the same person, and a token 
will be given.” «Sight or sound?” I asked, with a 

sense of amusement at this apparently absurd colloquy 

between myself and my hand. ‘Both,” replied the 

hand, ‘‘the table will be moved without human touch.” 

For the two following days my wrist and forearm 

were exceedingly stiff and painful, so much so that I 

could not write or use a knife at dinner. The ap- 

pointment was duly kept and the result will be found 

in the appropriate place, under the head of table turn- 

ing. 

Pursuing the investigation of this writing, the ac- 
curacy of its predictions was remarkable with respect 
to the operations of its own powers. This was strik- 
ingly illustrated in the case of a lady who it was. as- 
serted would have this capacity imparted to her in a’ 
large degree. Not many days afterwards, passing by 
an open window where this lady was engaged in label- 
ing her preserves, I heard a cry of alarm, and looking 
up saw paper and pen flying.out and the-lady retreat- 
ing with horror on her face. She had been suddenly 
‘attacked, and instead of raspberry jam, had penned a 
message purporting to come from her dead mother. 

This faculty increased in physical expertness, until 
it became sufficient simply to place a pencil loosely in _ 
the fork between the finger and thumb, and without 
grasping or impulsion it would reply to questions 
mental or spoken, andif on philosophical or technical 
subjects, in the most amusingly grotesque and pre- 
tentigus manner. These answers were relevant to the 
mental questions, and oftentimes the pencil, becom- 
ing entangled as it were in the nonsense it wrote, 
would be dashed with great violence tv the distance of 
several feet. 

To satisfy myself beyond all chance, whether coin- 
cidence played any part in the correct relation of the 
answers to the questions, the task was imposed of re- 
plying to several hundred mental questions, put by. 
persons accidentally present, with the surprising re- 
sult of a very large proportion asked about the dead: 
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beig answered correctly, and others relating to the 
living, orto things the questioner had no knowledge 
of, replied toin the most haphazard and incongruous 
manner, Continuing my list with unreasonable per- 
sistence, I received a well-deserved reproof, ‘‘Faith- 
less boy why do you seek for more,” and signed with 
the name of the deceased person the questioner was 
silently thinking of at the time, and who from my 
youth up had thought and spoken of me as a boy, 
even after I became a grey haired man. 

In frequent instances this involuntary writing ex- 
hibits itself in apparently capricious forms; at times 
writing backwards, upside down, or both, occasionally 
omitting words and supplying their place with figures or 
symbols to complete the meaning and by other devices 
seeming to refute the idea that it is always your own 
intelligence directing your fingers. 

I had landed in Boston from one of the Cunard 
steamers, and in the course of the evening made the 
acquaintance of a lady, a guest at the Tremont House, 
who gave me a remarkable instance of her proficiency 
as an adept in these occult mysteries. Drawing a 
shect of paper to her, she wrote with wonderful rapid- 
ity, upside down, and backwards, what purported to 
be a spiritual communication, and signed it with the 
three names of a friend who had suddenly died a few 
days before I left England. ‘This was rendered the 
more striking as I was not conscious that I had ever 
heard the middle name of the deceased. Those cir- 
cumstances of my friend’s death which I knew, were 
correctly given, but others which I only thought 
might be so were flatly contradicted. 

On one occasion I paid a visit to a writing medium 
(so called) whom I had never seen. but had heard 
spoken of ina favorable manner. The interview wa» 
conducted on the assumption of spiritual intercourse. 
The medium left the room whilst I wrote a letter to 
‘whom it may concern.” The sheet of paper was 
doubled over ten times, so that there were many 
thicknesses -between the writing and the outside, and 
Was pasted all around. On coming in he placed his 
left hand on the paper, and with his right wrote the 
following, ‘You have neither signed your letter nor 
addressed a spirit by name; you must do suv.” Such 
was the fact. and I prepared another paper in the ab- 
sence of the medium. This was replied to in a rele- 
vant manner, addressed to me, and signed with the 
name- of the assumed spirit. There was no possibil- 
ity of reading the light pencil marks I had made and 
no attempt to do so. Asa spiritual communication 
it was worthless, as a mental phenomenon of value. 

This form is frequently transferred from one person 
to another, and through it experiments of the sub- 
sidiary phases in hypnotism and unconscious cerebra- 
tion can be readily pursued. In this direction sovieties 
for psychical research are doing meritorious and in- 
valuable work. Through them the subject is becom- 
ing a more extended branch of human knowledge, 
and a way is being prepared in the public mind for 
the reception of the most extreme views if consonant 
with the ascertained facts. In an able article on 
«Automatic Writing,” Mr. F. W. H. Myers observes, 
“The surprise indeed would be if we were to discover 
that this great range of phenomena could wholly be 
comprised within the limits of any single hypothesis.” 

There seems to be an imperfect state not only in the 
writing, but in the primary stages of hypnotism, where 
there is a confused mingling of cerebral and. psychical 
activity, with glimpses here and there of a higher 
reach of independent knowledge. Farther on in the 
examination, we are led to infer that thought trans- 
ference, which in the lower and incipient examples 


passes for cerebral, may be in the higher ones a law’ 


of psychical converse. Instances do occur where the 
involuntary writing is connected with extraneous in- 
telligence and where it breaks violently away from 
automatism and unconscious cerebration. When. the 
results accomplished have employed neither brain nor 
senses, it is not clear how we are to apply physiologi- 
cal reasoning. , 

In some instances the clairvoyante gives in writing 
as well as in speaking correct statements of matters 
happening at a distance beyond the reach of all the 
senses. We may not in such a case refer the knowl- 
edge thus obtained to any form of unconscious cere- 
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bration or the act of writing to automatism. The 
faculty which perceives the distant act appears to be 
the one which guides the writing. Whilst the theory 
of unconscious ecerebration reaches some of the in- 
cipient stages, it is insufficient altogethe: to cover the 
whole question of involuntary writing and thought 
transference. 

It would perhaps simplify the investigations of psy- 
chical research societies to begin at the upper end 
and determine what validity there is for the claim of 
an extraneous intelligence intermingling with and 
vitiating the physiological conclusions we arrive at. 

The answers in thought transference and through 
the rappings bear so many characteristics in common 
that we may hardly doubt the causes are often the 
sume, although acting under different conditions. In 
view of the higher examples, we may be called upon 
to adopt an hypothesis with respect to ‘‘thought 
transference” greatly differing from the mere physio- 
logical interpretation. Taking for example an actual 
specimen of ‘thought transference,” so called, com- 
ing through the rappings, we find the mental ques- 
tions replied to by an intelligence bearing the char- 
acter of a separate and independent personality. 
Mentally. What is Mesmerism?—meaning what is its 

nature. 
“The gift of God.” 
How do we mesmerize?—meaning what 
means do we employ. 
‘‘The influence He imparts to you.” 
es How is it imparted? 
‘‘You are a mere instrument in His hands.” 
“s What is the best way to mesmerize? 
‘The inside of the thumbs against each 
. other.” 

All these answers were different from those ex- 
pected and had no automatie character. It was ap- 
parently a dialogue between twe separate minds, and 
psychical converse would define it better than thought 
transference. Involuntary writing has the same 
characteristics, in a less marked degree. 


SPIRITUALISM AND RELIGION ESSENTIAL TO 
EACH OTHER. 


By F, H. BEMIS. 


It is a mooted question: Is Spiritualism a religion? 
Solve the problem as we may, it is certain there can 
be no genuine religion without Spiritualism. And it 
is not less certain that the moral order of the universe, 
justice, equity, truth, righteousness, involves and 
necessitates continued existence after the change we 
call death. It can not but be apparent to the dullest 
comprehension of spiritual realities, that this present 
life, considered as a scheme complete in itself, does 
not vindicate the justice, equity and impartiality of 
the supposed moral government of the world. If the 
present life is all, if there be no subsequent adjust- 
ment, no fruition of human hopes and purposes, then 
is pessimism a stern, bitter and abiding reality. Jus- 
tice and equity as between man and man are not vin- 
dicated. Human existence, from any spiritual stand- 
point, is a failure and religion without a basis. 

On such a supposition it is idle to imagine there is 
any remedy for the wrongs and inequalities which 
afflict mankind. The wickedness of the wicked is not 
upon the evil doer, and the righteousness of the right- 
eous is not upon him. The oppressor goes unavenged 
and the oppressed find no refuge save the grave. No 
wonder the despairing Job, while confronting the prob- 
lem of human evil, should exclaim in the bitterness of 
anguish, ‘‘Though I be righteous mine own mouth 
shall condemn me, though I be perfect it shall prove 
me perverse.” ‘Are not my days few? Cease then, 
and let me alone that I may take comfort a little be- 
fore I go wheuce I shall not return, even to the land 
of darkness and the shadow of death; a land of thick 
darkness, as darkness itself. A land of the shadow of 
death without any order; and where the light is as 
darkness.” In another place he says: ‘Man lieth 
down and riseth not.” The repining Psalmist de- 
clares: ‘The dead can not praise God, neither any 
that go down into darkness.” And the unbelieving 
preacher asserts: <All go to one place, and the dead 


know not anything.” And again: ‘That which be- 


‘the children born in squalor and vice do not. 
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falleth the sons of men befalleth beasts; even one 
thing befalleth them; as the one dieth so dieth the 
other; yea, ‘they have all one breath; and man hath no 
preéminence above the beasts, for all is vanity. All 
go to one place; all are of the dust, and all turn to 
dust again.” ‘Then I returned and saw all of the op- 
pressions that are done under the sun; and behold the 
tears of such as were oppressed, and they had no com- 
forter; and on the side of their oppressors there was 
power, but they had no comforter.” Such was the 
dark pessimistic view of life and human destiny 
among a people unilluminated by a life beyond the 
grave. The dead returned not. Man went to his 
long home, and the mourners despairingly went about 
the streets. They had caught no glimpse of the light 
which never shone on land or sea. It is true they had 
a dim, vague and shadowy conception of a cavernous 
abode of departed human souls. But it was a concep- 
tion void of all moral and spiritual import. These 
souls were torpid and inactive. They slumbered on 
in an unconscious dreamy state, insensible to suffer- 
ing or joy. They were described as “inhabitants of 
the land of stillness.” They had neither force nor 
energy. ‘‘They were feeble as a shade, without dis- 
tinction of members as a nerveless ‘breath.” 
says: ‘‘The sad and mournful images of their ghostly 
realm, disturbed the Hebrews and were too much for 
their self possession.” The best that could be said of 
it was that it was a place, ‘‘where the wicked ceased 
from troubling and the weary were at rest.” It was 
from this dismal abode, if we may believe the ancient 
record, that the witch of Endor evoked the spirit of 
Samuel. And the sad and complaining refrain which 
greeted the intruders was characteristic of the place. 
“Why hast thou disquieted me, to bring me up.” 
With such crude conceptions of human destiny, no 
wonder that Job pondered in vain the problem of . 
evil. With such sad and meaningless termination of 
human hopes and aspirations; with such purposeless 
ending of this life’s fitful career; immortal love, ex- 
pressive of the infinite tenderness; god-like reason 
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contemplating, searching and weighing etern Pang. 


lems, all swept into one hopeless vortex! In such a 
belief we have no basis for spiritualism or religion. 

It is the purpose of this essay to show that there can 
be no geniune religion without Spiritualism, and con- 
versely, that there can be no genuine Spiritualism 
without religion. Both are evolved from a common 
source. l l 

There can be no religion worthy of intelligent hu- 
man beings which does not imply continued existence 
after the change we call death. Because one omnip- 
otent and impartial parent must provide scope and 
opportunity for the equal development and full frui- 
tion of the powers and capacities with which he has 
endowed his children. That such scope and such op- - 
portunity are not enjoyed equally and fully by all on 
this earth, must be apparent to the feeblest compre- 
hension. 

Unearned or ill-gotten wealth parades in its rustling 
silks and satins, while enforced and necessary poverty, 
haggard with want, stretches out its thin, withered 
hand for charity. Children born in affluence and ease 
have opportunities for culture and development, wbich 
From 
generation to generation whole nations grovel in igno- 
rance and barbarism, while civilization, culture and re- 
finement are the lot of others. Evil heredity brands 
with the work of Cain the brow of infant innocence, 
while as unmeritedly another wears the halo of an- 
cestral virtues. And ina higher, truer and diviner 
sense than any human relationship, all are children 
of one common parent. And shall he not save and 
provide for his own? Oh,. blessed assurance of the © 
Christ! «‘In my Father’s house are many mansions”— 
infinite mansions! God’s boundless universe! Surely 
in it there must be room for all! 
poor prodigal will be left to wander outside of the 
walls or beyond the reach of the paternal arms. _ 

Spiritualism and feligion both imply continuity of 
life, opportunity for development, spiritual unfold- 
ment, growth. They both imply, also, an intelligent, 
eternal, orderly process, according to which all things 
move. This orderly process we call law, because it 

is harmonious, immutable and eternal. But because 
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it is harmonious, immutable and eternal it must pro- 
` ceed from one eternal cause. And because that order 
is an intelligent order, it must proceed from an intelli- 
- gent cause. We may not be able to fathom the mys- 
teries of the unknowable, or ‘find out the Almighty 
to perfection,” but we may logically infer that an 
orderly method, governed by immutable laws, must 
proceed from an intelligent source. We may infer 
that there can be no effect which does not proceed 
from an adequate cause. Law implies intelligence. 
It is but a method according to which some intelligent 
force or agency operates. So those eternal, orderly 
and immutable forces, the laws which govern this ma- 
terial universe, are but God’s way of doing things. 
Call them what you please, their universal harmony 
indicates one, and only one central and intelligent 
source. 

“All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body nature is and God the soul; 

That changed through all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth as in the ethereal frame; 
Warwms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars and blossoms in the trees; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent; 

Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 

As full, as perfect in a hair as heart; 

As full, as perfect in vile man that mourns, 

As in the rapt seraph that adorns and burns; 

To him, no high, no low, no great, no small, 

He fills, he bounds, connects and equals all.” . 

Theologians of the old school have divided theology 
and religion, each into two parts, natural and revealed. 
Natural theology and natural religion consist of de- 
- ductions from nature; revealed theology and revealed 
religion consist of systems of theology and religion 
deduced from the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures. 

It is assumed that many centuries ago God saw fit 
to reveal to man through inspired prophets and apos- 
tles a scheme of human redemption, a plan of salva- 
tion, and that those who believe and accept the terms 
of this plan of salvation will be saved, while those 


than passivenot believe and accept’ the conditions will 


be irretrievably lost. Iam no iconoclast. I desire 
to treat respectfully and reverently opinions which 
have been dear and sacred to others. But mankind 
is beginning to learn that where the teachings of a 
book contradict the plain teachings of nature, the 
book and not nature must be held responsible for the 
disagreement. God speaks in nature only; and his 
word and his works never contradict each other. 
God reveals himself through natural laws only. These 
laws are uniform, consistent and persistent; the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever. Before Bibles were 
written, before the stones of Cheops were squared or 
hewn, his moral and spiritual laws were established. 
They are subject to no conditions or modifications. 
The book of nature is an open book to all who can 
read it. At no particular time, in no particular age 
or among any particular people, more than another, 
have its truths been revealed. l 

If the Bible could speak for itself, it would doubt- 
less pray to be delivered from the mistaken zeal of its 
. friends. We esteem it for what it is, not for what 
some suppose it to be. Every word in it is not, as 
some claim, the word of God—is not infallible, and 
does. not pretend to be. Why, then, should it be 
deemed necessary in the interest of religion to throw 
a false glamour of sanctity over it? Why not admit 
the imperfections, inaccuracies, mistakes, bad morals 
and bad religion of portions of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures? Why not say: The double account of the crea- 
tion as recorded in Genesis does not agree with God’s 
_ record as revealed in the stone libraries of the moun- 
tainsP Why not say that all such stories as that re- 
corded in Genesis about angels becoming enamored 
with the daughters of men, are purely mythical? Re- 
ligion has nothing to gain by concealing the facts. 

The Bible is mainly the production of many minds, 
of varied culture, covering a period of long centuries; 
and reaching back into the age of tradition, myth and 
legend. l 

It is idle to say that its earlier records are not mixed 


worship. It is the hope and not the despair of re- 
ligion that this is so; that there has been a gradual 
evolution from lower to higher conceptions of God; 
that from a worship of sacred trees, stones, serpents, 
animals anå the stars, man has arisen from a concep- 
tion of the creature to a conception of the creator, 
and turns in grateful homage to the one living and 
true God. 

Judaism was essentially a system of literalism; it 
was of the earth, earthy. Even its vague, undefined 
receptacle of human souls was a cavernous, dark and 
silent underground abode. It had never risen to a 
conception of spiritual realities. This was reserved 
for a later dispensation. Christ sought to establish a 
spiritual religion. He was not only the end of the 
law, but of the whole spirit of literalism; he came to 
lift mankind out of the dead letter of a textual religion 
into the glorious liberty of children of God. The 
Christian religion recognized a spiritual world of 
spiritual realities. The whole aim, purpose and end 
of his mission was to establish spiritual relations be- 
tween this world and the next. Can there be a ques- 
tion of this? My kingdom, he said, is not of this 
word. He was in conscious communion with angelic 
hosts; conscious of their charge concerning him, and 
that they could come to his assistance and minister to 
him. With an assured conviction of this relationship, 
he predicted his return. Peter, James and John, who 
were present at the transfiguration, understood this; 
Paul, who was called to be an apostle by the risen 
Christ. understood it. He thanked God that he spoke 
in more tongues than them all. And it was his glory 
that he had been lifted up into Paradise and heard 
unspeakable things, which it was not lawful to utter. 
It was such experiences as these which enabiea 
Christ’s followers to suffer hardship, suffering, torture, 
imprisonment and death; it was the conscious minis- 
tration of the angelic world that inspired Paul to say: 
«Who shall separate us from the love of Christ?” 
—the Christ who had appeared to him on the way to 
Damascus—‘‘Shall tribulation, or distress, or perse- 
cution, or nakedness, or peril on the sword?” As it 
is written, he says: ‘‘For thy sake are we killed all 
the day long; we are accounted as sheep for the 
slaughter.” 

The early Christian church was preéminently Spirit- 
ualistic. ‘‘He that believeth on me,” said its founder, 
«the works that I do shall he do also.” How many 
professed believers in Christ to-day would abide such 
a test? Paul said to the Corinthians: <‘‘To one is 
given by the spirit the word of wisdom; to another 
the gifts of healing by the same spirit; to another 


working of miracles; to another prophecy; to another 


discerning of spirits; to another divers kinds of 
tongues.” 

Philip, it is said, while baptising the eunuch was 
suddenly caught up out of sight and conveyed from 
Gaza to Azotus, thirty miles away. Ezekiel was lifted 
up and carried into the midst of the valley of bones. 
In answer to the prayer of Elisha, the eyes of his 
servant were opened to clairvoyantly behold the 
mountain full of horses and chariots of fire round 
about his master. Spiritualism admits the probability 
of these and similar phenomena, recorded in the Bible, 
because of continuous subsequent corroborative phe- 
nomena. Christian faith accepts them without ques- 
tion, while, in the same breath, it presumes to scout 
and deride the possibility of the occurrence of other 
like phenomena in our own day. And yet the former oc- 
curred, if at all, in an ignorant and credulous age, with 
no scientific methods of investigation, while the latter 
are attested and certified to by such men as Hare, 
Flammarian, Wallace, Crookes, Weber, Fechner and 
Zoelner. They can believe Elisha caused iron to float 
in water, that the shadow of the sun was turned back 
on the dial of Ahaz, that Aaron’s rod, on being thrown 
down became a serpent, or that Balaam’s ass, more 
human than his owner, beheld clairvoyantly, an angel 
in the way. They can believe such wonderful stories, 
related by unknown authors thousands of years ago. 
But they can not accept much less remarkable phe- 
nomena of to-day, either on the evidence of their own 


time of Christ, so is it to-day. You will remember 


-how it is related, that after the crucifixion, certain 


women prepared spices and ointments and visited 
his sepulchre, and how they found it empty and saw 
the angels, and came and related to the disciples what 
they had seen and heard. It is recorded that their 
‘‘words appeared in their sight as idle talk, and they . 
disbelieved them.” How pertinent the words of the 
risen master: ‘‘O foolish men and slow of heart to 
believe all the prophets have spoken! behooved it not 
that Christ should suffer these things.and enter into 
glory.” 

-Surely in the primitive Christian churches there 
could be no Spiritualism without religion, nor could 
there be religion without Spiritualism. They were - 
one. Home says: ‘‘Not now indeed does faith subdue 
kingdoms, stop the mouth of lions, quench the vio- 
lence of fire, escape the edge of the sword. By these 
things were the early Christians out of weakness made: 
strong. These countless thousands, who in the time 
of the power of the Romans went to death as toa 
bridal, did not believe that the faith they professed 
was the truth, they knew it to be such. Spirits had 
spoken with them face to face; they had been per- 
mitted while yet on earth to catch a glimpse of the 
glories of the hereafter. It mattered not what men. 
might do against the body; for the soul an incor- 
ruptible crown was laid up in heaven. Such Chris- 
tians would have heard with mute amazement the as- 
sertion that death is a ‘bourne from whence no trav- 
eler returns.’ By a thousand incidents of their lives 
were such teachings disproved. Signs that a Thomas 
could not have doubted were continually afforded 
them of the watch which those who had gone before 
kept over the disciples of the true faith yet on earth. 
Some, like Stephen, saw in the hour of death the 
heavens open, and the son of man stand at the right 
hand of God. Others like Peter were delivered from | 
bondage and the peril of death by spiritual hands. 
Like Polycarp they stood in the midst of flames and 
were not harmed. Like Polycarp, too, voices whis- 
pered to them to be strong and acquit themselves 
like men. As Ammon they were borne by spirits 
through the air. With Moutames they were thrown 
into ecstatic trances, and delivered messages from 
another world. With John they were circled at times 
by the glory of the inner heaven, and those that looked 
on them saw their faces as the faces of angels. It 
was by men like these—men strong with an unshak- 
able certainty of the truth of what they taught—that 
Christianity was carried to the farthest ends of the 
earth. It was thus that the philosophy of Greece and 
the pride of Rome were overthrown, that incense 
ceased to smoke on the altar of Jupiter, and Poseidon 
and Isis were laid prostrate in the dust.” 

But, says the objector, the phenomena you speak of 
occurred long ago, in an age of miracle, never to re- 
turn. [had intended to meet this objection by tra- 
cing these phenomena as occurring at intervals, at 
least, during the last eighteen hundred years. For, 
feeble at times though they may have been, their 
golden threads of light are carried as with a weaver's 
shuttle down through the centuries. Had it not been 
so, Christianity would have perished from the earth. 
At no time during the whole history of the church has 
Spiritualism been left without a witness. ‘Such was 
the faith of Savonarola, of Loyola, of Bunyan, of 
Fenelon, of Wesley,” and many others. 

But the objection is frivolous and futile. Spiritual- 
ism teaches us that those eternal natural forces, 
which move to the spheral rhythm of love and law, 
are as operative now and here as in Judea eightten 
hundred years ago. God has got changed and man 
has not changed. This little speck -of sand, our 
planet, our solar system, the universe and the unseen 
spiritual realm, are all governed by fixed and eternal 
laws. The same stars which look down upon our own 
lakes and mountains to-day, looked down upon the 
Galilean hills and were glassed in the Galilean lake 
when the footsteps of the Nazarene pressed its shores. 


All are under the all-seeing eye, and repose as 
serenely in the all-embracing love of the Infinite One, 
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To find the Orient’s marvels here. 
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senses, Or upon the testimony of such scientific inves- 
tigators of the phenomena as I have cited. 
‘History is ever repeating itself. As it was in the 
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For still the new transcends the old, 
In signs and tokens manifold. 

* * * 
Through the harsh voices of our day 
A low sweet prelude finds its way; 
Through clouds of doubt and creeds of fear 
A light is breaking calm and clear. 


+ * * 


That song of love, now low and far, 

Ere long shall swell from star to star; 
That light, the breaking day, which tips 
The goleen-spired Apocalypse.” 


HYPNOTISM IN RELATION TO CRIME AND THE 


MEDICAL FACULTY. 
By A. TAYLOR INNES. 


The scientific discussion of hypnotism or mesmerism, 
which has for some years passed in a full wave over 
the continent, has at last broken on our shores. 
Among the many resulting suggestions, I observe one 
constantly put forward. It is said that hypnotism is 
full of risks, not only in the region of health, but in 
that of crime; that its practice should not be allowed 
to remain in the hands of persons who are ignorant 
and unauthorized; and that it should be at once placed 
under legal restrictions and confided to the medical 
profession alone. It is, perhaps, time that this pro- 
posal should be looked at critically; and rather from 
the side of another profession, though, as I hope, 
equally in the public interest. 

That hypnotism opens many possibilities of crime 
is undoubted. It does so, in the first place, as a mere 
state of passivity. If the human race had ‘never 
known what it was to fall asleep, one could easily im- 
agine (following the suggestion of Blanco White's 
sonnet on Night) with what well-founded alarm we 
should regard the first approach even of ordinary. 
slumber—of sleep, with all its death-like helplessness 
and exposure to assault. Well, hypnotism presents 
us with a form of sleep, or of lethargy, or, at least, of 
passivity; and in all these forms it leaves the subject 
without defence against personal outrage. But the 
hypnotic sleep is characteristically the sleep, not of 
lethargy, but of somnambulism. It is active rather 
than passive; and though the activity is of the imag- 
inative rather than of the reasoning faculties, it often 
reaches a high degree of exaltation. But the peculi- 
arity of this form of somnambulism is that it is abso- 
lutely under the control of suggestion from without. 
The hypnotizer, or any other who puts himself into 
relation with the subject, can make him believe, or 
feel, or do, anythiug that is suggested to him. Every- 
thing presented to the subject’s fancy becomes more 
or less a hallucination; and it is all inspired and 
guided from the outside. Here is a new danger, to 
which ordinary sleep, or even somnambulism, is not 
exposed; for I do not suppose that it would be easy to 
procure from a somnambulist a check for ten thou- 
sand francs, as a hypnotist, who was sentenced the 
other day to penal servitude in Paris, easily did from 
his patient. But a man in a completely hypnotic state 
at once obeys the suggestion to what thus injures 
himself,or even to what, if the actor was under his 
own control, we should all call a crime. And these 
risks are more alarming, because the patient does not 
usually remember on awakening what happened dur- 
ing the sleep. At all events, he forgets it when he is 
ordered to doso. The representatives of the best 
known foreign school of hypnotism, the Salpétritre of 
Paris, tell us:* ‘‘The oblivion of what has occurred is 
complete when the experimenter has taken care to tell 
the subject that he will remember absolutely nothing. 

. A suggestion will destroy the subject's recollec- 
tion of all that has happened to her during hypnosis.” 
And not only does he or she forget what has hap- 
pened; they frequently remember, when ordered to 
do so, what has never happened at all. The hallu- 
cination impressed upon them while being hypnotized 
may thus be made permanent. The danger of this, 
even to third parties, is obvious, and is pointed out by 
the same authors. ‘If an: ‘unlawful. or criminal act 
should be committed on the subject, or in her pres- 
ence, an accusation might be made against an inno- 
cent person, and it would be maintained with the 
deepest conviction.” ‘The criminal possibilities of 
hypnotism, therefore, affect not only the accuser and 
and the accused, the person upon whom or by whom 
the criminal act is alleged, but they attack the witness 
box too. And all this has come more to the front in 
consequence of the universal acceptance in recent 
years of what is called post-hypnotism. Not only is 
it possible to make a man feel or do, while in the hyp- 
notic sleep, whatever is suggested to him; it is pos- 
sible to suggest or order him, while he isin that con- 
dition, to feel or do something after he has come out 
of it, and is in his ordinary state. ‘It is possible to 
suggest to a subject in a state of somnambulism, fixed 
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time they were new, and only to be received where 
there were exceptional opportunities for scrutiny. 
And the opportunities for scrutiny into this kind of 
thing are perhaps greater in a quiet rural district, 
where every one is known to every one, than in 
the crowded meetings and platforms of a great city.. 
Another such opportunity happened about the same 
time to a friend of mine, who is now Principal Miller, 
of Madras, a C. I. E., and well known as the centre 
of great educational influences in Southern India. He 
also was then a young student come home from 
college, not to Rossshire, but to hyperborean Thurso. 


ideas, irresistible impulses, which he will obey on 
awaking with mathematical precision. The danger 
of criminal suggestions is increased by the fact that, 
at the will of the experimenter, the act may be ac- 
complished several hours, and even several days, 
after the date of suggestion.” Dr. Albert Moll, of 
Berlin, in his very careful book recently translated, * 
says that ‘‘the longest post-hypnotic suggestion I have 
seen was executed at the end of four months; no hint 
had been given to the subject in the meantime.” But 
he mentions another case, given on excellent medical 
authority, which was after exactly a year. Some of 
these were no doubt startling cases, like one recently 
reported in our newspapers. Dr. Charcot is said to 
have enjoined upon a gendarme to go to a certain 
corner of the garden and assassinate the President of 
the Republic. The man glided away to the spot in- 
dicated, made his stab in the bosom of an old tree 
growing there, and coming back, pale and trembling, 
confessed the crime. And Dr. Charcot’s pupils tell 
also how they suggested to a subject when asleep that 
she should poison X. witha glass of pure water, which 
was said to contain poison. The patient woke, and 
without delay offered the glass to X. and invited him 
to drink by saying, ‘Is it nota hot day?” «We 
ordered another subject to steal a pocket handker- 
chief from one of the persons present. The subject 
was hardly awake when she feigned dizziness, and 
staggering toward X., she fellagainst him, and hastily 
snatched his handkerchief.” Some day M. X. wil 
be found dead in earnest, and it will be pleaded for 
the hand which carried the poison or the knife that 
the act was done under hypnotic influence, and that 
the unknown inspirer of the deed and not the actor is 
responsible. When that defense is made, or when one 
of the many other accusations which hypnotism 
renders possible is made, a number of difficult: ques- 
tions will arise.- But they will arise on a broad basis 
of well-ascertained facts, common to theorists of half 
a dozen different schools in Europe, and with which 
by this time we are or ought to be familiar. 

We ought to have been so very longago. I remem- 
ber the occasion when this was first made plain to me. 
I was in a little town in the North of Scotland during 
the college vacation of 1851. Thehall was filled with 
some two hundred people of both sexes and of every 
age, but all known to each other from childhood. The 
only stranger was the mesmerist, H. E. Lewis, a grad- 
uate of Edinburgh and a pupil of Professor Gregory 
there. Before he had been in the hall an hour he 
brought out all the ordinary phenomena. That is, 
he showed that a large proportion of those present 
were quite easily put into a state between sleeping and 
waking, in which every suggestion made to them was 
accepted as real by the imagination and senses, so as for 
the time absolutely to control the will. But on this 
Saturday night he went farther. Among the sensi- 
tive part of the audience was a young lad, named J. M. 
He was not only in perfect health, but, with his bril- 
liant complexion and golden hair, a model of the 
Apollo type of youth. All the more astonishing was 
the contrast when Lewis, after making other sugges» 
tions which were instantly obeyed, put a staff into 
the young fellow’s hand and whispered to him that he 
was an old man. He turned from Apollo into Tithonus 
before our eyes, the very muscles of his cheeks falling 
in, arid the hue of age overspreading his face as he 
tottered amid the wondering crowd. But this, too, was 
in the familiar order of experiment. What followed 
was new. Just before J. M. wakened, Lewis repeated 
to him twice over: ‘At twelve o'clock on Monday— 
on Monday at midday—-wherever you happen to be, 
you shall go with my compliments to Mr. Kenneth 
Murray ‘at the bank.” The other murmured an as- 
sent, but when awakened the next moment he started 
away in bashful surprise to find himself the centre of 
so many gazers. As usual in such cases, he had not 
the least recollection of what had happened before he 
woke; and when told of his promise he made it very 
plain that he did not intend to make a fool of himself 
again on Monday at twelve. I had determined to see 
out the play, and at that hour I found myself behind 
some windows which commanded the shop where J. M. 
was doing his daily work. Several men were in it, 
but with no serious expectation of seeing the result, 
as to which some of them were chaffing him. Twelve 
struck, and before the strokes ended the young fellow 
seemed to get confused and abstracted. As the last 
sound ceased he vaulted over his counter and came 
out into the street, bareheaded and blushing, and evi- 
dently exquisitely uncomfortable.. Yet in this state of 
bashful torture (and not in the least asleep, as he had 
been on the Saturday night) he walked inthe required 
direction through the assembled gazers of his native 
town; and when some of them, failing to turn him 
back by strong words, went in front and formed a 
chain with their arms linked together, he suddenly 
burst through them, broke into a run, and never 
slackened his pace till he delivered the message en- 
trusted to him at the place prescribed. 


Incidents of this kind have recently come to be ac- 
cepted as among the regular phenomena. But at that 
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‘Where upon the rocky Caithness strand, 
Breaks the long wave that at.the Pole began.” 


Lewis had gone north there also, and, finding a fellow- 
student of Miller’s among his most sensitive subjects, 
had ordered him to go at a particular hour on the fol- 
lowing day with the same sort of message to a house 
in Thurso. The student, when wakened, was indig- 
nant at having been made a subject of exhibition, and, 
while treating with scorn the idea of his obeying the 
injunction, he quietly arranged with his friend to put 
it out of the question by taking a long walk together, 
before the hour named, into the country. Accord- 
ingly, they were then four miles out of town, and deep 
in a metaphysical or literary discussion. Suddenly 
the student friend stopped, hesitated, apologized, 

struggled on again, and finally declared that he felt 
he must return. Dr. Miller tried reasoning, ridicule, 
entreaty; and at last resorted to friendly violence to 
tide over the bad minute. But the result was other 
than he had expected, for his friend (whose name I 
do not know or am willing to forget) first quietly de- 
posited his mentor in the ditch by the roadside, and 
then taking to his heels ran the four miles into town, 
delivered his message, and was laid up for days there- 
after in bed from fatigue or collapse. 

Now such things as these called for careful inquiry, 
apart altogether from the theory which was presented 
along with them. Lewis’s theory was that of his 
master, Dr. Gregory, of Edinburgh, who had trans- 
lated Baron Reichenbach’s book on odic force. This 
was a supposed vital force, which the will of the mes- 
merizer could direct and concentrate upon the mes- 
merized. Master and pupil fully believed in it; and 
when the hour came at which he had ordered one of 
his subjects to go and do anything, Lewis was in the 
habit of sitting down and deliberately willing him to 
carry it out. His volition, he asserted, was equally 
effective whether he was distant one mile, or ten, or a 
hundred, from the man to be influenced by it. I have 
no doubt it was. For with regard to this, and to 
nearly all the other mesmeric phenomena then at- 
tracting attention, some of us, who then studied the 
matter as amateurs at a very early age, came to the 
conclusion that the state of mind or will of the mag- 
netizer had nothing to do with it. It was altogether, 
in our view, a question of the state of mind—the will, 
or the want of will—of the magnetized. In short, we 
gave in our adhesion substantially to the view which 
had already been put forward by Mr. James Braid, of 
Manchester, and which has since become famous un- | 
der the name of hypnotism. The leading idea of 
Braid was that the mesmerizer was of no consequence 
—you could dispense with him and mesmerize your- 
self, if need be; the main characteristic of this extra- 
ordinary and hitherto unrecognized state being the 
absolute subjection of the subject to every suggestion 
which reached the patient from the outside—a sub- 
jection which sometimes prolonged itself, as we had 
oursélves seen, after the sleep proper was over. All 
this was éven then abundantly and superfiuously 
proved, and it was enough for science. There might 
perhaps be more. There was a fringe of further phe- 
nomena not quite proved or accounted for, but all in 
the direction of hyperzsthesia, exaltation of faculty, 
will force, clairvoyance, magnetic influence, etc. To 
facts that looked in such directions, we, in those days 
of youth, kept an open mind—greatly assisted by men 
like Sir William Hamilton and Sir James Simpson, 
- who were then our guides in the Scottish capital and 
ite university. But even then it would have required 
‘far more evidence than I at least possessed to make 
me ascribe the pbenomena we saw either to a mag- 
netic force, with Mesmer and Reichenbach; or to a 
will force, with our novelists and poets; or to a spirit 
force, with western seers and eastern theosophists. 
Nor did we need to go farther than what was already 
proved in order to excite intense interest in the sub- 
ject. The territory even then opened to science was 
vast enough. It was full of magnificent promise, and 
it at least called. for exploration. 


It had to wait for it thirty years, and when it came 
the result was in one sense most honorable for Eug- . 
land, in another, not so much so. What is flattering | 
is, that all over Europe Mr. Braid is now regarded as 
the founder of the modern science. There is now an 
active school of hypnotic observation, not only in 
France and Germany, but in Italy, Greece, Switzer- 
land, and Spain; in Russia, Denmark, Sweden, ‘and 
Norway; in the South of America, as well as in the 
North. But everywhere its cultivators look back to 


* “Hypnotism.” By Albert Moll. 
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the Manchester surgeon. «At the time when the 
Paris Academy of Medicine was condemning animal 
magnetism, Dr. James Braid directed the question 
into its proper field—that of observation and experi- 
ment. Braid must be regarded as the initiator of the 
scientific study of animal magnetism. For this reason, 
since it expresses the change of method which he 
‘effected, it is usual to substitute for that of animal 
magnetism the word hypnotism, by which he desig- 
nated the artificial nervous sleep.”* This testimony 
is conclusive, because it comes from the school which 
regards Braid’s theory as insufficient, though funda- 
mental, and which for itself prefers the term animal 
magnetism, as embracing additional phenomena than 
those which are universally recognized. The truest 
representatives of Braidism or hypnotism proper, how- 
ever, seem to’ be, in France, the school of Nancy. 
Their conclusion that everything is done by meresugges- 
tion or working upon theimagination, and nothing by 
a direct physical influence of hypnotizeron hypnotized, 


_ issupported with great vigorof reasoningt as wellasa 


large range of experiment upon sane and healthful 
subjects. Of course such a negative conclusion must 
yield to positive observations, and those which are 
put forward by the Salpétritre, as proving a direct 
physical influence also, are admirably recorded, and 
would have great weight if the subjects were not in 
almost every case girl graduates who have taken a 
high degree in hysteria. . The attitude of Germany 
and the rest of Europe seems to be very fairly reflected 
in the book already mentioned, by Dr. Moll. The 
Berlin writer thinks that nothing more than hypnotic 
suggestion has yet been proved, but that the alleged 
evideuce for direct physical influence, though incon- 
clusive, in the meantime deserves investigation. This 
is not unlike Braid’s own attitude to clairvoyance and 
similar phenomena, for which he did not make him- 
self responsible, while inquiring into them; and it is 
satisfactory that a common-sense method of investiga- 
tion should have been once more derived by other 
countries from the country of Bacon. 


What is less satisfactory is that in that investiga- 
tion our country has, during the intermediate time, 
taken scarcely any share. There have been excep- 
tions in our philosophical literature, notably that of 
Dr. Carpenter. There have been exceptions in our 
medical literature, as in the case of Dr. Laycock. 
When this was last a fashionable subject of inquiry— 
about the year 1850—at least two leading men in Ed- 
inburgh, Sir James Simpson and Dr. Bennett, took an 
active part in its cultivation. But the British medical 
facuity as a wholef has then and ever since ignored 
it. And this raises a question. We who live near 
the University of Edinburgh have all an admiration 
for that Faculty. And now that it has been proposed 
to hand over this whole matter to it exclusively, I 
can not but recall the reasons repeatedly given by 
very representative members for not taking any in- 
terest in the subject in the past. 
not always consistent. Sometimes it was said the 
thing was not grave enough; that it might be fit for 
quacks and platforms, but not for a responsible pro- 
fession. Sometimes, on the other hand, the experi- 
ments were deprecated as involving serious risks to 
the minds and bodies of those concerned. Plainly 
these two positions could not well stand. together. 
Both reasons could not be true. But both might be 
worthless. That every showman could produce on a 
platform these hitherto unclassed and unverified phe- 
nomena, and that scores of schoolboys passed every 
evening under their hands into a physical or nervous 
condition not yet recognized by science or admitted 
into the books—all this was no reason for science 
closing its eyes against the thing, but very much to 
the contrary. And the well-founded surmise that, be- 
hind all this wealth of facile experiment, there might 
be serious risks, was a still stronger reason against 
ignoring it. Every power for evil is also a power for 
good, but not until it is studied and brought into its 
proper place in science. Every medicine is a poison, 
and, for all I know, every poison may be a medicine. 
But that is no reason for excluding poisons from the 
study of the medical faculty. Nor is it a reason for 
confiding poisons exclusively to its care, unless and 
until it has first made a study of their nature and 
Now the positions I have mentioned were taken 
up expressly as reasons against undertaking such 
study in this particular department. And until that 
attitude is altered, and indeed reversed, I foresee ex- 
treme difficulty in persuading an English legislature 
to abdicate in favor of any profession, however learned. 
Why should it hand over the key of knowledge to 
those of whom it might for so many years be said: 
“They enter not in themselves, and those that would 
enter in they hinder” ?——Contemporary Review. 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 


*Binet and Féré, p. 67. 


t‘‘Suggestive Therapeutics.” By H. Bernheim, M. D., 
Professor in the Faculty of Medicine at Nancy. Second 
New York and London: Putnam. 1890. 


ł I quite acknowledge individual exceptions; Brown 
Séquard, etc. 


The reasons were: 


LARGE PRODUCTION AND LOW WAGES. 


Robert Giffen in the Contemporary Review says: 
‘‘Workmen in particular employments do not get a re- 
ward at all in proportion to the increase of production 
in those employments.” He refers in illustration to a 
cotton mill in which a single attendant will, with ma- 
chinery now in use, produce as much in an hour as 
formerly in a year or two, but his wages are perhaps 
hardly double what they were when the production 
was so much less. The workmen in particular em- 
ployments receive only a fraction of the gain. But 
Mr. Giffen holds that facts like these are quite consis- 
tent with an improvement in the position of workmen 
alı round in proportion to the generally increased 
productiveness of labor. The employments, he points 
out, in which there is a great increase of production, 
are chiefly those in which there are great mechanical 
improvements from time to time. But these. consti- 
tute a comparatively small part of the entire employ- 
ment for labor, and by a natural law, labor in each 
employment finds its level. 

The increase of the return arising from an invention 
in a particular employment results in a gain not to the 
particular laborers concerned, but to the whole com- 
munity of laborers. That the gain may be general, it 
is, in fact, essential that laborers generally should 
gain as consumers rather than as producers, which 
implies that in a given employment wages should in- 
crease, not in proportion to the increased productive- 
ness of labor generally.. Hence, it may well be that 
while the productive power of machines may enor- 
mously increase, yet the general increase of productive 
power may be much less than would at first be 
thought, owing to the comparatively small proportion 
oflaborers, afterall, who use machinery of great capac- 
ity largely in their employments. Mr. Giffen doubts 
whether even in a society like that of England, the 
most manufacturing in the world, the fourth of the 
laborers use machinery of great capacity in their em- 
ployments. We should therefore expect that in a 
given employment there would be a great increase in 
production with but small increase of wages to those 
engaged in that particular employment. The gain 
has to be diffused through society, and the increase of 
production generally is not nearly so great as ina few 
special cases. It is well to bear these facts in mind 
in discussing the relation of production to wages, 

B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


PERSONAL IMMORTALITY. 


The truth is we are forced by the laws of cognition 
to postulate an unknown reality behind the known re- 
ality, both of matter and mind, a dark side of the 
material world and of intelligence, an imperceptible 
substantive being, out of which somehow comes the 
perceptible, and into which it disappears, a source of 
both material and mental phenomena, a cause of their 
effects, a permanent in which alone change is pos- 
sible, a‘ possibility for all actualities and a power 
which transcends knowledge but which is presupposed 
in all knowledge. This is the meaning of the para- 
dox. f 

The lines of argument as to the question of personal 
immortality thus converge. Whether we look with- 
out or within the mind, we come to substantially the 
same result. If conscious mind be a higher force 
superinduced upon the vital energies, then we must 
believe in conscious existence after death. If force 
be persistent, if energy be conserved, if motion is con- 
tinuous, if matter is indestructible, then the conscious 
ego is indestructible, the mental processes are con- 
tinuous, the power of apperception is conserved and 
persistent. On the other hand, if we look introspect- 
ively, we find it impossible to think even of an inter- 
ruption of consciousness, while all the considerations 
derived from an observation of external nature have 
increased strength when we consider the trains of 
states of consciousness as mental objects. The con- 
scious ego persists—that is the selfconscious ego—the 
knowing, feeling, willing ego, for we know no other. 
That is what mind means. 

It is no harder to understand the continued exist- 
ence of personal existence after death than to com- 
prehend its occultation in sleep and restoration after- 
ward. As before said, the sleeper knows, subjectively, 
no interruption; he infers it from changes in his en- 
vironment. Its occurrence, however, is quite inex- 
plicable; yet no one speaks of any impairment of per- 
sonal identity because of it. — 

The greatest perplexity arises, perhaps, over the 
fact of the failure of memory. Without memory there 
is no personal consciousness, and we often observe a 
progressive impairment vf the representative power. 
Memory waxes and wanes according to bodily condi- 
tions. If, then, alterations of the nerve structure in 
disease will abrogate memory, the total disintegration 
of that structure, it may be said, will remove the pos- 
sibility of representation—at any rate until some re- 
integration takes place. If, while life continues mind 
may fail, how much more when life is extinguished 
must we be compelled to the belief that the individual 
consciousness has irrecoverably passed away. But, 


after all, this deterioration of memory is only con- 
comitant with degeneration of vitality. Vital force 
wanes and, perhaps, there may be by-and-by just this 
reintegration of which we spoke. Vital force, though 
it has disappeared, exists somewhere. There may be 
a lacuna in conscious existence as in sleep; but do not 
the considerations before adduced impel us to the be- 
lief that there may be an awakening even after death 
Sy the conscious identity which says I am I, I was and 
am? 

On every side, from beginning to end, this subject 
is beset with difficulties; but altogether I am inclined 
to the opinion that the ground for the assertion of 
post-mortem personal selfconsciousness in identity 
with ante-mortem selfconsciousness is firmer than for 
the contrary belief. 

But one thing more ought to be said before we 
close. The same arguments that support the belief 
in continued personal existence after death tend also 
to prove an existence before birth. Is it possible that 
we must return to the pre#existence doctrines of the 
ancient philosophers? Is it possible that we must 
each say, I am; therefore I always was and always 
shall be? Dios sabe! 

_Is it wonderful, in view of all these things, that 
mankind clings to the belief that the inquiry raised 
by intelligence must be answerable to intelligence, 
that some conscious being somewhere, at some time 
or somehow must understand these mysteries; or that 
they voice the song of Omar Khayyam— 


‘We are no other than a moving row 
Of magic shadow shapes that come and go 
Round with the sun-illuminated lantern held 
In midnight by the master of the show. 


But helpless pieces of the game he plays 
Upon this chequer board of nights and days; 
Hither and thither moves, and checks, and slays, 
And one by one back in the closet lays. 


The ball no question makes of ayes and noes, 
But here or there as strikes the player goes; 
And he that toss’d you down into the field 
He knows about it all—he knows—HE knows!” 


DANIEL GREENLEAF THOMPSON. 


AN ALPHABET OF RIVERS. 


A stands for the Amazon, mighty and grand, 
And the B’s Beresina, on Muscovy’s strand, 
The placid Charles river will fit for C, 
While the beautiful Danube is ready for D. 
The E is the Elbe in Deutschland far north, 
And the first F I find, strange to say, is the Forth. 
‘The great river Ganges can go for the G, 
And for H our blue Hudson will certainly be; 
The quaint Irraway for I has its claims, 
And the J is the limpid and beautiful James. 
The K is for Kama, I know in a jiffy, 
And the L is the Loire and the prosperous Liffey. 
For M we have plenty to choose from, and well, 
There's the noble Missouri, the gentle Moselle. 
For N we have Nile, and the Onion is O, 
While for P you can choose the gray Pruth or the Po: 
The Q is the Quinebaug, one of our own, 
But. the R comes to front with the Rhine and the 
Rhone. 
For the S there’s the Shannon, a beautiful stream, 
And the Tis the Tiber where Rome reigns supreme. 
The Ural, I think, will with U quite agree, 
And the turbulent Volga will fit for the V. 
The W’s Weser, and Xenil is X . 
(You may find it spelled with a J, to perplex). 
Then for Y, Yang-tse-kiang is simple and easy, 
And to end the long list with a Z, take Zambesi. 
—“ The Traveler,” in November St. Nicholas. 


Mr. Bancroft, who had hoped to finish his history 
this winter, said to a friend a few days ago: ‘‘I have 
laid my work upon the shelf and can now only wait 
for the future summons. Literary effort has passed 
beyond my powers. I can do no more; so I must ac- 
cept the common lot of humanity. I enjoy taking a 
retrospective view of the events of the long past, but, 
dimmed with the infirmities of age, the scene is with- 
out the sharp lines of detail which younger faculties 
of mind bring out in interesting relief.” © 


The ‘Israelite says: ‘‘Monism is a sort of reversed 
Judaism with other names, although we would not 
maintain that the reversion will stand the rigid test 
of criticism.” It was evident that what in certain 
quarters was called Monism was something ‘‘reversed,” 
but just what, did not before appear. 


The Countess of Aberdeen, who contributed so 
much to the popularity of her husband’s viceroyalty 
of Ireland during the last administration of Mr. Glad- 
‘stone, will edit a new penny monthly magazine fo 
women and mothers. 
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THE TWOFOLD AWE. 


“Two things fill my mind with awe: the Heav- 
ens above me and the Moral Law within.”’—Im- 
MANUEL KANT. 


“Two things,” said he of Konigsberg, 
Most gravely wise of modern men, 
“With awe my spirit fill, whene’er 
They break upon my ken: 
The starrv heavens, when they show 
Their countless hosts in order bright; 
The Law within, which teaches me 
The way of Truth aud Light.” 


How poor the man who can not say 
Amen to words so sweet and strong, 
Whose heart has never known the beat 

Of either mystic song! 
Has never felt abashed and stilled 
By starry splendors, coo] and far; 
Nor, when the inward silence thrilled, 
How weak and strong we are! 


But, oh, that each might win the grace 
To hold the twofold awe as one; 

To blend the inward voice with that 
Which speaks in star and sun; 

From shining orbs that never swerve . 
Upon their high and glorious way, 

To seize the strength by which we might 
That Law within obey! 


Then would our lives as bravely shine 

As ever pomp of clearest night; 
For suns and moons and stars are pale 

To Love and Truth and Right, 
And then on whom in darkness sit 

Should gladsome light arise and shine; 
And in our glory men should walk, 

And conquer by our sign. 

. —JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


Mrs. Myra Bradwell, of Chicago, may 
perhaps be called the dean of the corps of 
women publishers, having started the pub- 
lication of the Legat News twenty-two years 


_ago in partnership with her husband. The 


story of Mrs. Bradwell’s life is full of in- 
‘terest and fittingly illustrates woman’s 
power to do what she wills. She was suc- 
cessful and much sought after as teacher 
in the vicinity of her home. Later on she 
studied law in her husband’s office and ap- 
plied for admission to the bar in 1869, but 
was refused because the law would not 
permit of a married woman practicing. 


_ The English common law, then in force in 


this state, regarded husband and wife as 
one, and the man that one. Mrs. Bradwell 
did not relax her efforts until this legal de- 
fect was remedied, but she refused to re- 
new application and was not admitted un- 
til recently. Upon the court’s own motion 
she became attorney-at-law. Mrs. Brad- 


“well is the editorial head of the Legal News, 


and her reports of decisions and cases are 
accepted as authority in the courts by spe- 
cial enactment. She and her husband, 
Judge James B. Bradwell, own and man- 
age a large printing establishment on Indi- 
ana avenue. Mrs. Bradwell manages this 
business in every detail. : They publish the 
Session laws of this state, getting them out 


. quickly after the adjournment of the legis- 


lature. Mrs. Bradwell is a true friend to 
her own sex, and has earned the lasting 
affection of many young women whom she 
has aided and encouraged in their self-sup- 
porting efforts. Her acts of kindness are 
performed so quietly that few of their re- 
cipients realize how muth she does for 
them. She is fond of home life and pre- 
sides over a charming establishment on 
Michigan avenue. She has a daughter 
(Mrs. Bessie Helmer) and son, both of 


_ whom are lawyers. Mrs. Bradwell does 


not practice, finding her time fully occu- 
pied by her publishing business and charity 
work. She is treasurer of the Illinois In- 
dustrial School for girls and active in its 
management. 


Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer,ex-president 
of Wellesley College, believes that in order 
to make women ‘healthy, happy, and 
sweetly reasonable,” the higher education 
is an absolute necessity. The irregular- 
ities of home life, the late hours, teas, 
parties, want of moral discipline,’ and an 


. unwise indulgence on the part of parents 


rob girls early of their youth, making them 
whimsical, moody, and easily subject to 
hysteria or nervous prostration. On the 
other hand, quoting from a recent address 
by Mrs. Palmer: ‘‘The college, with its 
regular thinking, ennobles dnd elevates 
them,, fits them in sweetness and womanly 
graciousness to make the true homes that 
we need. It makes them younger. A gen- 
tleman whose name is well known here 
(Chisago), wanted to have me take his 


daughter who was but fourteen years old. 
As the seven hundred girls slowly filed out 
of chapel he insisted that many of them 
were younger than sixteen. ‘There,’ he 
said, ‘now that young girl there, she is 
younger than that, I know.’ ‘How old is 
she? Iasked him. ‘Why, shecan not be 
fourteen years old.” ‘No? Well, she is 
just twenty-three years old, and stands 
high up in the senior class.’ Now this is 
absolutely so. Having made our girts 
strong and healthy, they must have new 
interests. Whims and moods—who does 
not know their evil influences?—when an 
east wind or a cup of coffee makes the 
woman of the home—shall we not confess 
it?—a discontent to herself and to all. To 
make them happy we give them such in- 
terests that they shall have whimless fu- 
ture lives. Women have all the grand 
work of making the true home. Send 
them to the very best colleges you can, for 
on them depends the preservation of the 
home, the noble, the enduring, the beauti- 
ful and true.” 


An aged Frenchman once said: ‘‘Girls 
are & poor man’s property.” :He spoke of 
it rather slightly but to-day a family of 
girls are not looked upon as they once were. 
Because they are girls is no sign that they 
should be dependent on an over-burdened 
father or relative. I sould cite many cases 
of families of five or six daughters who 
are all industrious, energetic and a credit 
to their sex. Instead of being helpless they 
are helpful. Some of them not only take 
care of themselves but are paying off the 
mortgage and helping to educate the 
younger children. I knew one family of 
eight daughters all of whom were practical, 
sensible and womanly girls. One was the 
housekeeper at home, two were teachers, 
one was in a newspaper office, another 
held an excellent and lucrative position in 
an Office ina distant state, one was in 
school and the other two were married. 
Many a father has been disappointed be- 
cause he had no sons and his girls have 
been made to feel their dependence from 


. babyhood until old enough to leave home. 


In bygone years many a girl has married 


to get away from home and feel that she 


was dependent no longer, but to her sorrow 
often times has she found herself worse off 
than before. In those days there were few 
things that a girl could do to earn a living 
unless she taught school, entered the fac- 
tories or did housework, but to-day there 
is no excuse for her marrying to be taken 
care of or staying at home dependent. She 
can heal and nurse the sick, preach the 
gospel, extract and fill teeth, plan houses, 
keep house, be a dressmaker, milliner, 
clerk, stenographer, copyist, editor, author, 
or do almost anything that aman does 
and equally well. To the girls all over 
our fair America I would say, be true to 
yourself and cultivate the talents God hath 
given you. Make the most of yourself and 
when you hear father or some man speak 
lightly of girls, resolve to prove to him by 
your own efforts that girls can live just as 
earnest, helpful and busy lives as their 
brothers, and make a success financially 
and otherwise. By your own lives they 
will learn to reverence all true womanhood. 
You can inspire them to nobler deeds and 
loftier thoughts and they will be the better 
for your influence.—Farmer’s Voice. 


In speaking of the qualities in a woman 
which attract a man the: Ladies’ Home 
Journal remarks: ‘‘Irreverence in woman 
is. to him abominable.” But is it really 
any more objectionable in herthan in him? 
Why is it that drunkenness and profanity 
and smoking always seem worse in a 
woman than in aman? Do we not confuse 
moral ideas when we allow the question of 
sex to be associated in our minds with 
qualities of heart and character? Why 
should there not be the same standard of 
purity, truth, courtesy, and all other 
virtues and graces, for men and women 
alike? It is so among the noblest natures, 
and just in proportion as humanity is 
transformed into theximage of Christ will 
the distinctions between male and female, 
as applied to moral characteristics, cease to 
be regarded. 

The light house at Michigan City, one 
of the most important beacons on that sea 
of storms, Lake Michigan, has been for 
nearly thirty years in charge of a woman, 
Miss Harriet Colfax, aZ=cousin of the late 
Vice President Colfax. At the time of her 
appointment lard-oil lamps, were used, and 
it was her nightly duty to make her way 
along a slippery breakwater, often in the 
teeth of a gale, and climb an icy. ladder, 
to set her light at dusk and replace it at 
midnight. Of late years gasoline has_been 
substituted, and a narrew stairway leads 


to the tower; but at dusk and at midnight 
the lamps are still set with unvarying reg- 
ularity. 


Window plants may be grown in any 
season of the year in the following manner: 
Soak a large piece of coarse sponge in 
water, squeeze half dry, and sprinkle in 
the openings red clover seed, millet, barley, 
grass, rice, and oats. Hang it in the win- 
dow where the sun shines a portion of the 
day, and sprinkle daily with water. It 
will soon form a mass of living green, where 
even the clover will bloom.—lealth and 
Home. 


The Democrats in Jasper county, in Mis- 
souri, nominated Mrs. Annie Baxter as 
their candidate for county clerk, and she 
was elected to the office by some seven 
hundred majority. There is no doubt that 
she has the right to accept and administer 
the office. The ‘‘male citizen” require- 
ment of the constitution of the state was 
stricken out some time ago; and this makes 
her eligible notwithstanding her sex. 


President and Mrs. Carnot recently vis- 
ited Rosa Bonheur in her chalet of By, 
near Fontainebleau. They were shown 
her late studies and sketches and found her 
genius has not suffered eclipse, although 
she now works but little. She has made a 
fortune in her art and lives at her ease, 
taking much pleasure in her park, where 
she keeps a number of lion’s whelps, buffalo, 
deer, bear and other animals. 


Miss Katherine Pearson Wood, author of 
"The Metzeroth Shoemaker,” is a Virgin- 
ian and a disciple of Edward Bellamy. She 
entered as a novice the Convent of the 
Mount Calvary Sisters of the Episcopal 
church some years ago, but after remain- 
ing six months returned to the world. Her 
great grandfather was James McCabe, who 
fought in the French and Indian and Revo- 
lutionary wars. 


Mik Aa 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 


To THE Epitor: The philosophy of 
life is a study that reaches beyond the 
earthly sphere of our existence. We have 
outgrown the persecuting dogmatism of 
the past, and are now asking for the rea- 
son for the faith within you. Our com- 
mon schools are bringing the masses within 
reach, as no hinderance is greater than 
ignorance. All forms of animal life beiow 
the human are impelled by instinct, and 
we can not reach them as we can reach 
one another, Careful as they are to 
avoid danger, yet we do not know that 
they fear death. The great purpose of 
life is something toeat. Almost all animals 
can be trained in various ways, but the 
philosophy of life and expectation of a life 
beyond the present, we do not know that 
any form below the human has ever been 
made to realize. Religion seems to belong 
to us, and how has humanity dealt with 
religion? How many systems have been 
formed and how much fighting has been 
done? The manifestations of nature are 
the same to each, and all have the same 
attention of sunshine and rain, of fruitage 
and balmey air; all are visited with storms 
and atmospherical disturbances. No sys- 
tem has more angry threatenings from its 
God than the Christian. In it, the lost 
vastly outnumber the saved. In it, a per- 
sonal devil, as an opponent of its God, is 
allowed a conspicuous place. As thaught 
here, the weakness and cruelty of its God 
exceeds the most depraved of human char- 
acter. The holding of a human soul in a 
condition of suffering only for revenge even 
for an hour is terrible enough, but for 
eternity! What parent can think of it? In 
the living inspirations of to-day, we are 
told of eternal progress, attainment and 
growth. Not one in earth life is perfect, 
all are subject to surrounding influences. 
Some have a longer carth experience than 
others. If the future state isone of fixed con- 
dition, is there equal opportunity? Heaven 
is represented as a place, and we must 
get there. About 75,000 of earth’s children 
pass the change called death every twenty- 
four hours. Where is the congregation of 
the multitude as the centuries go by? The 
desire for comfort and happiness stimulate, 
all our efforts. If each and all retain their 
individuality through eternity, what pur- 
suits haye they, and are they more har- 
monious than in earth life? Are all 


planets inhabited, and do the same rela- 
tions prevail, and ‘the same destiny? Each 
luminous fixed ‘star is supposed to be a 
sun to systems like our solar system. This 
is very reasonable, as the sun is the only 
luminous body in our system, and like the 
fixed stars has no orbit. The earth moves 
58,000 miles an hour, and is 365 days and 
six hours in completing its orbit. Our sun, 
with its retinue of planets, moves 68,000 
miles an hour; can we tell the time re- 
quired to complete the orbit of this sys- 
tem? The imcomprehensible magnitude 
of space may suggest to the philosophical 
religionist, what is the purpose unless to be 
occupied by humanity? America as it is 
to-day was not dreamed of by Alexander 
when he wept because there were no more 
worlds to conquer. New discoveries in 
science and philosophy are offering for our 
use many things pertaining to earthly ele- 
ments. The heavenly are also being of- 
fered, as the manifestations of the last 
forty years can testify. We are asking, 
are all immortal by reason of their natures 
and is progression within the reach of all? 
We are answered that such are the condi- 
tions, that progression is dneriiable. The 
unfolded soui is in harmony, hence in 
peace, happiness and love. The dear kin- 
dred to whom we bade farewell forever, as 
we were told, are not dead. The spiritual 
element within us dies not, but casts off 
refuse matter, as does every living sub- 
stance in the universe. “We have a nat- 
ural body and a spiritual body.” The 
tendency of all matter is towards the 
center of the earth, and we call it gravita- 
tion. Why should there not be a tendency 
of the spiritual towards its source? ` Ad- 
hesion and repulsion pertain to the ele- 
ments and combinations make-up sub- 
stances. These are subject to continual 
changes, and the changes tend to refine- 
ment. We may believe all things in a 
progressive state, and the work of creation 
not yet complete. The Mosaic account, 


` with the six days’ work, is very indefinite. 


The earth and its creatures constitute 
nearly the whole story. The mystery of- 
Godliness, nor the milky way, no, not the 
smallest of nature’s handiwork is yet per- 
fectly understood, Creeds have been 
formulated from the letter, but systems 
have crumbled to decay. Old things’ give 
place to the new, and we are standing be- 
tween two periods of time. All inspira- 
tion is aaapted to the age in whith it is 
given. Christ is the divine light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world. Before this spirit the darkness 
shall fiee, and lo! God ruleth and God is 
love! “Oh death; where is thy sting; oh 
grave, where is thy victory!’ The lost is 
found, for nothing can be lost, not even a 
dewdrop. 

Angels now may beckon onward, 

They were our companions here, 

The clearest vision is the inward, 

Bringing heavenly objects near. 


Perer THOMPSON. 
SEREDO, W. VA. 7 


- IMPRESSIONS. 


To tHE Epitor: Impressions are just 
as natural to some natures as the various 
talents, such as music, painting, sculptor- 
ing, ctc., and, in all ages, it has. been the 
life struggle in mary cases, and great en- 
deavor in others to cultivate these natural 
endowments. And how shine in impres- 
sive galleries, in halls of music and on 
glorious canvas, names of those who have 
revched art’s high pinnacle. Yet but few 
cultivate the natural substance of ‘‘im- 
press” made upon their delicate natures, as 
the winds of circumstance ruffle into brain 
and soul action, the calm surface of a 
nature two-thirds spiritual. If this natural 
endowment was nurtured, great voices 
would rise up to speak almost wonders of 
a §wasted talent, and in many homes 
would rise a ‘‘mascot’’ or one who could 
put his ear to the earth and hear sounds 
that would surprise even themselves. 

Those minds are full of unsounded 
prophecies. There is now a willingness to 
listen to some things that but a short time 
ago were termed unpopular. A prophet in 
the days of Christ was but the beginning 
of more to follow, and they have been 
coming ever since, and giving to the world 
glimpses of light on many subjects. 

“I have the impression,” says Edison, 
“that if I do thus and so, I shal] be able to 
give to the world a reproduction of man’s 
voice.” Jay Gould says: “I am impressed 
to invest ‘justin this direction’ for gain.” 
While some great writer is impressed’ with 
a wonderful web of ‘thought as just the 
thing for a -popular book or story, or a 
playwright, hastens to jot down the notes 
of his revelation that gives in panorama 
form the vast and shifting volumes of his 
happy conceptions. ` > -> e 
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We are impressed that we will like this, 


or that one, or that if we try to concen- 
trate these ideas of almost inconceivable 
- satisfaction to us, they will at some time 
benefit others. Soin every phase of life, 
from the iowest to the highest, the i impress 
of some partially revealed light exposes its 
fluttering wing. A blind Tom touches the 
ivory keys, and from the light and dark 
stops along the line comes a melody that 
almost dies before its sweetness is com- 
plete. A voice and presence unknown to 
the material world tell us of things beyond 
the sunrise that set the clockworks of dor- 
mant minds in action, and get the mills 
ready to grind out the grist that comes 
with each season of impressive improve- 
ment. | 
As we allow these ideas to push on one 
by one and give them vent, we shall see 
not ‘“‘through a glass darkly” the here- 
tofore inexpressible in life, but realize 
that something in the Spiritual world is 
closely allied to the natural, and, there- 
fore, within. our grasp. 
The faculty of receiving ‘‘impressions” 
is an inheritance, and we are rich, indeed, 
who do not have to buy our ideas. Our 
minds are a vast kaleidoscope of ever- 
changing thoughts. So marvelous a 
phenomenon 13s nowhere witnessed in the 
material world. That part which we term 
soul, spirit, or life everlasting—that that 
has endured and will endure through illim- 
itable time—is proving an unparalleled sur- 
prise to its possessors. We look in amaze- 
ment at what thought has done for the 
world; all, everything, is subservient to 
mankind.‘ Truly, they; are juscy the 
lords of creation. 
A wise provision works slowly, and all 
the wonderful things that affect us are but 
the product of those invisible 1mpressions 
made on the chemistry of the soul. 
Greater knowledge is the power that pro- 
duces stronger outlines, and time fills in 
with the small ijeas. And by the action 
of those delicate chemicals, “thought” 
gives us our impressions lightly; at first 
we realize t hem, afterwards they become 
our strong convictions, and we realize then 
what it is to be an atom of to-day in the 
presence of twenty centuries. If we have 
wit enough, we will reflect that all these 
wonderful outcomes are the direct handi- 
work of “impress,” and, in reflection, a 
help often arises; a suggestion that there is 
-- something great within, and if we can 

- only grasp and set in motion or crystalize 
these thoughts, we will have accomplished 
the power of concentration, and have 
mounted the first round on the ladder of 
success, and after all comes a happy 
period— 

“When every heart appears— , 

The temple of high thought and noble deed. 

When our most bitter tears are shed 

O’er some melancholy page, we read.” 


Josie G. HAMMOND. 


MATERIALISM. 


To THE Eprror: Molecular physics ut- 
terly fails toexplain the facts of human 
consciousness; and right here is where 
materialism broke its neck. Professor 
Tyndall says: “I have no power to 
imagine states of consciousness interposed 
between the molecules of the brain, infiu- 
encing the transference of motion amongst 
the molecules;” but, he adds, ‘‘observation 
proves them to interact,” that i is, molecular 
motion produces consciousness, and con- 
sciousness in turn produces molecular mo- 
tion. It is clear then that these ‘‘states of 
consciousness” are not material molecules, 
but are distinct from matter. 

The mind or spirit is either entirely ar- 
ranged by the molecules by automatic 
necessity, or these molecules are arranged 
by the mind or spirit. If man is not an 
automaton, his consciousness is not a mere 
function of the brain, but is an alien and 
disturbing element. Once let us deny that 
the mind is a machine, and that denial im- 
plies an immaterial universe. Every logical 
reasoner who admits the power of the will 
must also admit the supernatural, because 
the molecules of the brain are arranged 
and ordered by that agency; that is, their 
natural automatic movements are inter- 
fered with. God’s will, as disturbing the 
universe, is conceived of in the same way 
as that of the will of man in the closed 
walls of- his organism. Materialism de- 
scribes nature as simply automatic, and 
man, its product, as an automaton. Man, 
it affirms, is no more free than a-flower or 
a tree. Thus moral responsibility is at 
end, and the punishment of criminals is 
nade absurd. Likewise, praise and blame, 

nerit and demerit, vanish at the cockcrow- 
ng of this new philosophy. There is no 
standing ground for either morality or reli- 
zion. Thus, if it were possible to explain 
the sad mystery of life on the hypothesis 


tion. 


that ‘‘death ends all,” it would not be 
worth explaining. Suicide is rational, if 
pains and aches are all. But if life has 
the significance of immortality; if it be 
rich by reason of love and hope, why im- 
poverish it by doubt and unbelief? Why 
clip the wings that would soar above the 
new made grave to that heaven where 
death comes not? The facts of life, as 
known by the aged grandfather, should 
not be pressed upon the young and hope- 
ful. Let the children be happy. Sorrow 
will come soon enough. But for poetry 
and romance the world were as empty as 
an eggshell. And such is the imperfection 
of human reason, and our methods of deal- 
ing with psychic phenomena, I know not 
but that hope and love are our best teach- 
ers. The instinct of the migratory bird is 
better than man-made chart and compass 
in the crossing of the heaven's pathless 
blue; so the instinct that makes us look up 
to the starry aisles of the spirit’s home is 
just as infallible as that of the bird which 
journeys from the frozen lakes of the north 
to the warm Savan-hs of the south. After 
all, life is less a reality than a dream—at 
least to tLe young who feel sure of being 
happy—but it is cruel in the old and ex- 
perienced to thrust the death head and 
crossbones of unbelief among happy 
children. If death has no waking, one can 
not laugh at another for having believed. 
R. E. NagEvp. 
PINNELLAS, FLA. 


SPIRITUALISM IN GERMANY. 


To tHe Eprror: For about a year, I 
have been an earnest reader of THE JOUR- 
NAL, and I know how much work you 
must have on your hands. I will therefore 
express myself in as few words as possible. 
The progress of the Spiritualistic move- 
ment in Germany is, in comparison with 
the progress made by the same in your 
country, very small. Spiritualism is here 
represented by three periodicals, Sphinz, 
Psychische Studien and Spiritualistische 
Blatter. The principal reason for the slow 
growth of Spiritualism is the positive ab- 
sence of well-informed medium3. We have 
here a large number of people who are per- 
fectly convinced of the truth of Spiritual- 
ism, and who nevertheless could only 
speak of materialization, for instance, as 
they would of things in Africa which they 
have never seen, or like a blind man speaks 
of colors. A Mrs. Fay from Boston visited 
Europe last winter; she was a very poor 
physical medium, and she certainly used 
at times some trickery. The results were 
very poor, as far as the cause of Spiritual- 
ism is concerned. It is perhaps not tempt- 
ing for an American medium to come over 
here, and to meet here constantly with 
trouble on account of police interferences 
and the like, without having, on the other 
hand, any assurance of compensation. 
This, however, would not be so bad as the 
mediums over there would be inclined to be- 
lieve. In most of our large cities, we have 
societies the members of which believe in 
Spiritualism. These are usually known 
by some high and ‘‘learned sounding’’ 
name, but are in reality Spiritualistic so- 
Cieties. 
medium against outside interference, the 
press and the like, and could also make 
such offers to the medium as would prove 
satisfactory from a financial standpoint. 
We, as representatives of the Spirit move- 
ment in Germany, envy you the constant 
opportunities to enlarge your knowledge, 
especially by visiting the yearly camp 
meetings. You, Mr. Editor, could cer- 
tainly do something to improve our condi- 
tion here. On account of your far-reach- 
ing connections, you would certainly find 
it simple to suggest to a well-developed 
medium to make a trip to Europe, where 
hundreds of men, desirous of learning, 
could offer a field for labor which certainly 
would prove satisfactory in every diréc- 
Yours, respectfully, g 

L. DEINHARD. 
MuNcHEN, Nov. 11, 1890. 


WHAT BOEHME .TAUGHT. 


To THE Eprror: Allow me warmly to 
congratulate you and your readers on an 
article in THE JOURNAL for October 11, 
headed ‘‘What Boehme Taught.” Per- 
haps its rare excellence can hardly be fully 


perceived without previous study of his” 


books; but it is a fact that here doctrines 
of his, most abstruse and difficult to appre- 
hend, are stated with masterly clearness 
and precision. Ido not believe that any 
writer upon Boehme has ever presented his 
teaching as to the contrarium of good and 
evil with quite so much lucidity, or with a 
deeper mental plummet. Where one ad- 
mires greatly refusal of full assent is very 
disagreeable, but when I came to the pas- 


No doubt, these could protect the 


sage which begins with ‘‘by the light of the 
Son in woman he beholds his lost man- 
hood,” protest was unavoidable. M. C. 
has not, I venture to say, mastered Boeh- 
me's doctrine on this point; for he applies 
to woman as she is, or will be under im- 
proved conditions, what Boehme attributes 
to “the wife of man’s youth,” spoken of in 
Malachi ii, 14 and 15, who was to his 
“true manhood” what the woman, sepa- 
rated from Adam, is now to mortal man. 
It is true that to that half of Adam the 
victorious seed of the woman was promised, 
and that to woman belongs the light prin- 
ciple of the divided ‘‘tincture;” but unless 
from that latent seed the conqueror of sin 
and death is generated in the soul of man 
or woman, human nature cannot attain the 
light which shines in darkness. Christ 
being formed in us necessarily brings to 
:man the heavenly wisdom (Virgin Sophia), 
for they are inseparable—her divine cor- 
poreity forming the reactive-passive of the 
life of Jesus in the Christ (i. e., the anointed 
humanity). Woman's salutary influence 
may, and undoubtedly often does, promote 
the formation of Christ—the new creature 
—in the souls of men and women; but no 
one who is acquainted with all the writings 
of Boehme will admit that woman's in- 
fluence is essential to this process. In sup- 
-port of such a positive assertion I would 
only refer to what he says in his Treatise 
on the Incarnation, part 1, chap. ix, par. 26 
and 87, to the end of that chapter and to the 
whole of chap. xii in the same hook, and 
to his narration of his own experience as 
to the ‘‘bride of Christ” in his other works. 
As the coexistence of this entity with the 
human Spirit is by far the most unfathom- 
able mystery in Boehme’s revélations—one 
frequently implied in our Bible, but never. 
in the least degree elucidated—it is no 
slight to M. C.’s intellect to affirm that to 
him no adequate clue regarding it has as 
yet been given. A. J. Penny. 
Devon, Ena. 


IS IT ACUTENESS OF SIGHT IN THE 
HYPNOTIZED SUBJECT. 


To rune Epiror: I saw an article in 
Tne JOURNAL of September 27th, copied 
from the Fortnightly Review, by Dr. 
Luys, on the phenomenal acuteness of 
sight in the hypnotized subject during the 
somnambulic state. He cites cases of per- 
sons who while in the hypnotic trance 
could pick a marked card out of a pack 
of like cards without mistake, etc. It isa 
question whether it is acuteness of sight or 
not on.the part of the subject. When we 
hypnotize a sensitive, our personalities are 
blended, and the two become one whole. 
And when the operator shuffles the cards, 
one of which has been previously marked, 
his—the operator’s—mind is concentrated on 
the card that is marked. The operator 
now proceeds to test the subject's acuteness 
of vision by asking him to pick out the 
marked card. reading, etc. May ıt not be 
possible that the subject uses the opera- 
tor’s sense of sight for the time being? 
When the operator hypnotizes a subject, a 
mere suggestion unexpressed is all that is 
necessary to make the subject perform any 
act that the operator has in view.. The 
operator also senses all thoughts that flow 
into his subjects mind, and controls them 
to a certain extent, and is careful not to 
leave any foolish or ridiculous suggestion 
with the subject, which would be remem- 
bered when awake. If the operator has 
such power or control as this over the 
subject, is it not possible that the subject 
is sensing or borrowing the intelligence 
that he exhibits through the mind or eyes 
of the operator? We know very little 
about hypnotism, as it is in its infancy yet, 
but by inquiry we may learn much. I 
write this as an inquiry, being a novice in 
hypnotism myself. Caas. F. WATERS. 

Sroux Crry, Iowa. 


A FRATERNAL WORD. 


To tne Eprror: The change in the 
form and general makeup of THE JouR- 
NAL would no doubt by a majority of its 
readers be hailed as a great improvement. 
There is no disputing that the contents 
are—if possible—of a higher order. In its 
corps of correspondents is a class of deep 
thinkers, and in almost every article is 
food for much thought and reflection, yet 
on its first appearance in its new and 
changed form a feeling of sadness was 
produced in the mind of your correspond- 
ent, as at the loss of a dearly cherished 
and intimate friend who had, for so many 
years, walked hand in hand in advocacy 
of a most glorious cause;, but as time, the 
great healer of wounded hearts, passes our 
attachment is being transferred to the new 
order of things, and ere long no doubt will 
be warm and steadfast as in the past. The 


heroic struggles of THE JOURNAL and its 
editor to elevate the professed Spiritualist 
to a higher and purer Spiritualism, and its 
war upon a class whose aim has been and 
is to make merchandise of it regardless of 
the low depth of infamy to which they 
would drag the sacred cause, has greatly 
endeared both Tae JOURNAL and its editor 
to the writer. None but a determined 
spirit and lover of the spiritual cause could 
have succeeded as has THe JOURNAL 
against the combined attacks and false 
charges of this unscrupulous and parasitic 
class. Notwithstanding the unsavory char- 
acter of most of these “people, their influ- 
ence has been more extended than is gen- 
erally credited by the friends of Tur JOUR- 
NAL. Asever, yours in love and fraternity, 
Sr. PauL, Minn. M. T. C. FLOWER. 


REINCARNATION. 


To THe Eprror: It is regretable to 
note any intolerant dogmatism in so liberal 
an Organ aS THE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL 
JOURNAL, as is the stigma of ‘‘silly” un- 
sustained by any reasoning, as quoted from 
Sidney Dean, ex-member of congress, by 
Professor Wm. James. Historicaliy con- 
sidered, reincarnation is the preponderant 
view of ancient Oriental philosophy, Brah- 
min and Buddhist and Magian. In mod- 
ern times it is the neo-druid, a school in 
which are found such thinkers as Henri 
Martin the French historian, and Camille 
Flammarion the astronomer. Many pro- 
nounced Spiritualists belong to it and it 
necessarily implies the intermediate state 
of “spirit bodies,” the etheromal of Fou- 
rier’s view. I do not regard itas requiring 
the demonstrations of personal evidence 
like the intermediate Spiritualism, or of 
conscious memory which is attributed to 
Teresias and to Pythagoras. 

Its rationality appears to me such that 
so long as I held the faith in which I was 
educated, of providential economy and dis- 
tributive justice in the system of nature, I 
adopted it to apologize for the discrepancies 
of actual facts with this optimism. 

It harmonizes with that organic memory 
which is called instinct, and with the con- 
tinuity of organic types, unbroken by the 
deaths of individuals. 

It seems necessary to the idea of onian 
solidarity, a theme eloquently exposed by 


Reynaut, who with many other authors of- 


high rank, both ancient and modern, are 
extensively quoted by the Abbe Pezzani in 
his learned compilation on this theme. ‘ 

M. E. Lazarus, M. D. 


A TEST OF SPIRIT PRESENCE. 


To THE EDITOR: One Sunday morning 
not long since, there happened to'be 
present in the parlorof my residence in 
New York Mr. Giles, the father of my 
son’s wife, who then lived with us; Mr. 
Childs, a cousin of my wife; Mr. and Mrs. 
Childs, friends well known to us, who 
were making a friendly call, my wife and 
myself. 

‘We were all aware that Mrs. Childs was 
something of a medium, though never 
publicly known as such, and it was pro- 
posed that she should give us some man- 
ifestations, to which she timidly consented. 
Accordingly, we all gathered around the 
dining table in the back room, and soon a 
message was rapped out to the effect that 
if we would go up stairs to Mr. Giles’ 
room the spirit friends present would 
write for us. We were not inclined to 
credit the unexpected promise, but it was 
insisted upon, and finally we all went up 
stairs as directed. 

Almost as soon as again seated, Mrs. 
Childs became deeply entranced and 
directed my wife to take into her custody 
two slates which meanwhile Mr. Giles had 
provided. These we examined carefully, 
and, finding them entirely clean, my wife 
put them into a cambric bag, tied it up 


with a string, and place it before her on- 


the table with both her hands resting upon 
it. Immediately we heard scratching upon 
the slates, and as it proceeded, Mrs. 
Childs seemed to see various departed 
friends of ours, and correctly described 
them to us as she then saw them in the act 
of writing. Our sitting occupied about an 
hour, when Mrs. Childs awakened from 
her trance, and we proceeded to examine 
the slates still remaining in my wife's 
custody. 

Upon the under side of the top slate had 
been written, without any pencil of our 
provision, six distinct messages purport- 
ing to come from as many departed 
friends of ours, whose names we recognized, 
and differing widely from each other. 


rs. Giles was something of an artist, | 


and her message to her husband—she had 
breathed her exit in that room but a short 
time before—was authenticated by a very 
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well drawn daisy, such as some of us had 
often seen her paint, and several of the 
other messages were natural and pertinent, 
and it is quite certain that there were none 
of them written by any one of our com- 
pany. 

This account could easily be verified by 
all of those whom I have named as present, 
if it were necessary. M. B. B. 


SPIRIT INFLUENCE AS AN ANÆS- 
THETIC. 


A lady in a letter for not publication and 
whose name therefore is withheld, makes 
the following statement: 

I had a tumor upon my right hand, and 
it became necessary to remove it. My sys- 
tem was much depleted by a succession of 
colds, and I had not my usual fortitude. 
‘The night before the operation, after [ had 
retired, I asked my unseen visitors to 
make me entirely unconscious of suffering 
during the operation which was to take 
place the next day. I further said ‘‘I know 
that such power can be given you as to 
make me oblivious to the suffering inci- 
dent to the removal. I now wish to place 
myself entirely in your keeping, and shall 
give it no anxiety. Ihave regarded your 
requests, and it is but just that you should 

. consider mine.” The next morning we 
were at the surgeon’s at 12 o’clock. Every- 
thing ready, the surgeon began by spray- 
ing my hand with ether, and immediately 
I began tofloataway. Presently —— said, 
‘“——,, are you here?” I replied “yes.” 
She then said, ‘‘You look so strangely, and 
have such a far away look that it did not 
seem as if you could be here.” It was sug- 
gested by the surgeon that ammoniashould 
be used, lest I become faint. The Doctor 
cautioning the use, because it was so pow- 
erful. I did not realize its effects. After a 
short time —— said, ‘‘Are you not faint?” 
I replied ‘‘no, don't give yourself any anx- 
jety about me for all is well.” The opera- 
tion required about thirty five minutes. 
and I did not realize even as much as the 
scratch of a pin. I was not fully myself 
again for twelve hours. I am quite con- 
vinced that the spiritual can entirely con- 
trol the material. Spiritualism is not dead, 
nor sleeping. Its power is felt in many 
directions. 


THEORIES OF SPIRIT. 


To tHe Epiror: Although my experi- 
ences as to spiritual phenamena are of a 
comparatively recent date and my ability 
of expressing myself in the English lan- 
guage is very limited, I notwithstanding 
beg leave to advance an hypothesis in re- 
lation to the remark of Warren Chase in the 
article ‘What and Where is the Spirit- 
world,” ‘‘but that the form of individ- 
uality is objective I am not satisfied, etc.” 
If the returning psyche of one of our loved 
ones, manifests itself more or less different 
in regard to expression of thoughts, form 
and appearance, the differences or discrep- 
ancies are to be ascribed to the fact, that 
the psyche in question is the actual ‘‘ego” 
of the being manifesting itself to the mor- 
tals, and separated from the mortal body 
must appear to itself, as well as to us, in a 
different light of individual existence. 

Now another reason for the apparent 
lack of objective individuality is the spir- 
its’ necessity of availing themselvcs for the 
purpose of manifestations, of material atoms 
and the physical organs of the mediums 
and their environments; that is they have 
to make use of tools not their own in order 
to manifest their presence. Consequently 
we are impressed to receive merely a repro- 
duction or a copy of the original objective 
psyche and individual intelligence. 

H. Hanpnicu. 

Broogtyn, N. Y. 


A RATIONAL AND CONSISTENT AN- 
SWER. 


To THE EpiTor: The most rational and 
consistent answer to my question, ‘What 
and Where is the Spirit-world,” may be 
found in acommunication in THE JOURNAL 
of November 8, over the signature of “A 
Student.” It is not in conflict with nature, 
reason or what we know of it, and is the 
best I have ever seen coming from the next 

‘life! Substantially it is what I have long 
believed, but I could not prove it. It is 
not in harmony with the Christian doctrine 
that we are ‘‘conceived in sin and born in 
iniquity,” and doomed to endless misery 
unless saved by the Catholic church, in 
which the sin is removed by their christen- 
ing and other rites and ceremonies. I do 
not see in it any evidence that life, or state 
of existence, is eternal unless our planet is 
asa world. No one has tried it ‘out and 


out,” as the boy said his father had the 
cedar posts and proved they would last one 
hundred years. WARREN CHASE. 

- COBDEN, ILL. 


UNNECESSARY EXPLANATION. 


To THE Epitor: In THE JOURNAL of 
November 22 is an item by R. S. Perrin, 
in which he speaks of my disgust ex- 
pressed for the phenomena of Spiritualism, 
I do not understand whathe refers to, as I 
have never spoken nor written a word ex- 
pressing disgust of the phenomena, but, on 
the contrary, have always defended, en- 
joyed and admired them, and am in al- 
most daily receipt of them now asI near 
the other life where the operators live. 

WARREN CHASE. 

Many people mistake honest criticism 
and analysis for ‘‘disgust” and downright 
opposition. Without intelligent consider- 
ation, all phenomena are valueless, and, in 
many cases, even harmful. It would seem 


that forty years’ support of the phenomena 


_of Spiritualism ought to entitle one to the 


privilege of candid expression without in- 
curring the suspicion of ‘‘disgust” on his 
part. 


A: friend writes: The articles in THE 
JOURNAL on hypnotism and kindred sub- 
jects are extremely interesting, and I 
greatly enjoy those on industrial and 
economic themes. THE JOURNAL as an 
educator is surpassed by no paper that I 
know of, and in my opinion it steadily ira- 
proves. 


SCROFULA 


Is that impurity of the blood which produces 
unsightly lumps or swellings in the neck; 
which causes running sores on the arms, 
legs, or feet; which develops ulcers in the 
eyes, ears, or nose, often causing blindness or 
deafness; which is the origin of pimples, can 
cerous growths, or “humors;” which, fasten- 
ing upon the lungs, causes consumption and 
death. Itis the most ancient of all diseases, 
and very few persons are entirely free from it. 


How Can CURED 


it Be 


By taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, by 
the remarkable cures it has accomplished, 
has proven itself to be a potent and peculiar 
medicine for this disease. If you suffer from 
scrofula, try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 

“Every spring my wife and children have 
been troubled with scrofula, my little boy, 
three years old, being a terrible sufferer. 
Last spring he was one mass of sores from 
head tofeet. We all took Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and all have been cured of the scrofula. My 
little boy is entirely free from sores, and all 
four of my children look bright and healthy.” 
W. B. ATHERTON, Passaic City, N. J. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C.1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 


BILE BEANS 


Use the SMALL SIZE (40 little beans to the bot 


tle). They are the most convenient; ages. 
Price of either size, 25 conts per bottle. ee 


KISSING *,2, 2%; 2P 


ofthis picture for 4 
cents (coppers or pl ro ad z 5 


Makers of -Bini Beans. -* E oats. Mo. 
IF YOU HAVE 


MALARIA OR PILES, 


SICK HEADACHE, DUMB A 
TIVE BOWELS, SOUR DTOM ACH aed and 
BELCHING: if your food does not as- 
similato and you have no appetite, 


Tut's Pills 


will eure these troubles. 
you havenothing to lose, but Wille gain 
® vigorous body. Price, 25c. per 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


“fhe humble receive advantage. the seit 
“sufficient a iia loss’ = If you will 


eCcOoPvRieHnre 


it will pay ore to use 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS., 
Grocers often substitute cheaper goods for Sapolio to make a 


better profit. 
what you ordered, 


Eend back such articles, and insist upon having just 


ENOCH MORGANS SONS OO. NEW YORK. 


GARFIELD. 


EAs 


ae FREE! 


A HOLIDAY GIFT FOR LADIES. 


Tae Lanes’ WoRLD is one of the most attractive and valuable 
papers eee for ladies aud the family. Hach issue comprises 
rn sixteen or more large four-columna 


f high-class Piction by the best American 
fi authors, the choicest Poetry, Artistic 
Needlework, Home Decoration, House- 
keeping. Mother’ 'a,Children's and Fash- 
ton ops rements, ‘The Family Physi- 
cian,” and choice Miscellany. It pub- 
ih lishes original matter only, and A spares 


pro- 
ould 


y 4 sse. 
h al more than double tie rice charged fo: 
then ana the sateorti poe the cards are 


Fr st 


shone een es Leg biel A ns Mont Monthly 
50 ota. a T year peggy teeing ee pipes wanted. 


G. NEWMAN & 
246 Tane. Madison Street, CHICAGO. PILL. 


0 pju HABIT CURE. 


3. C BROFFMARS, 
ENT WANTED boit :exes. $25 to $50 


JEFFERSON, -~ WISCONSIN. 
per week EASIL MADE. SAMPLES 


FREE. Send forterms. W.C. Wiisun, Kansas City, Mo. 


Society for Psychical 
Research, 


American Branch. 


The Society for Psychical research ‘is engaged in 
the investigation of the phenomena of Thought- 
transference,Clairvoyance, Apparitions and Haunted 
Houses, Spiritualistic Phenomena, etc., and evidence 
in connection with these different groups of phenom- 
ena is published from time to time in the S. P. R. 
Journal and Proceedings, to which associate mem- 
bers (dues $3.00 per annum) are entitled. 

Persons who have had psychical experiences of any 
kind are earnestly requested to communicate them 
directly to the Secretary of the American Branch. 
orto the editor of THE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL, 
JOURNAL, with as much corroborative testimony 
as possible; and a special appeal is made to those 
who have had experiences justifying the spiritual- 
istic beltef. 

Applicants for Membership in the Society should 
address the Secretary. The Branch is much in need 
of funds for the further prosecution of its work, and 
pecuniary assistance will be gratefully welcomed 

Information concerning the Soctety can be obtained 
from 

RICHARD HODGSON, LL.D 
Secretary for America, 
5-Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 


oNSTIPATION| 


AND 


SICK HEADACHE 


IOO, 200, 300, 400, 500, 


per cent. realized for our clients, in REAL ESTATE 
investments, and we will guarantee to do it again. 
During the past 12 months we have invested fer 
55 men who have made variously, from 25 to 600 
percent. Willfurnish their namesif desired All 
this is the result of advertising. Send for full in- 
formation to EUGENE D. WHITE & CO., 
Portland, Oregon. 


HILL'S MANUAL csser 

canine hoe Hoon Prices as ask any Leg ir pity E aman ens 
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To Those who * Do Not Care for 
a Religious Paper” 4 

Would it make any difference to you 
if you knew of one that dovs not advo- 
cate the doctrines oi everlasting punish- 
ment, vicarious atonement, miracles 
and an infallible Bible?— 

One that docs stand for common sense 
in religion, “truth for authority”, be- 
Iseves that religion should be fricndly to 
icience, and advocates a religious fel- 
jowship that will welcome all of every 
belief who are willing to work for truth, 
righteousness and love in the world?— 

» One that does not fill its space with 
learned or ignorant discussions of scrip- 
ture texts, but does give every week 32 
eolumns of fresh and rational reading, 
includiag a sermon on some living topic, 
editorials and contributions on current . 
events; and news of the progress of lib- 
eral religious thought? If you think you 
migut care for such a paper, send ten: 
cents in stamps for tcn weeks. 

CELIA PARKEF WOOLEY, | 


Seventeen editorial contributors, from five 
different religious organizations. @ 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
© 1753 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


D. D. HOME. 


His Life and Mission. 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
SENIOR EDITOR. 


BY MADAME DUNGLAs HOME. 


V-ithin the compass of ar advertisement no ade- 
quate description of the interesting contents of the 
book concerning a most remarkable medium can be 
given; it must be read before tts Importance can be 
realized. 

The work is a large 8vo of 428 pages, printed from - 
large type on fine, heavy, super-calendered paper, 
and strongly bound incloth. The price put onitis 
less than value, but Mrs. Home ts desirous that this 
work should have an extended reading in, Amoriea: 
hence the book wii’ be “old at a low 

Price, $2.00; Gilt top, $2.25, postage free to Journa 
subscribers; to all others, 17 cents. 

For salo, wholesale an* “etal »y JNO. C. BUND 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


(All books noticed, under this head, are for sale 
at, ar can be ordered’ throuzh the office of Tue RE- 
LIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. 1 
- Webster's International Dictionary of the 
English Language. Being the authentic 
edition of Webster's U nabridged Diction- 
ary, comprising the issues of 1864, 1879 
and 1884. Now thoroughly revised and 
enlarged under the supervision of Noah 
Porter, D. D., LL. D., of Yale Univer- 
sity, with a voluminous ona, Spring- 
field, Mass. Published by G. & C. Mer- 
riam & Co. 1890. Price, $10. 

The great work of Noah Webster, of 
which the publication has been carried on 
> by G. GC. Merriam & Co., for more than 
. forty years, has received from time to time 
. a succession of revisions by the most com- 

petent scholars, by which it has been kept 
abreast of the swift growth of the lan- 
guage. In the International Dictionary is 
‘now offered a new revision, the product of 
the labor of a large corps of workers during 
more than ten years. Of the present book 
it may be said, in a word, that in the thor- 
oughness and completeness of its recon- 
CAUCHON it surpasses even the edition of 


Hitherto the title page has borne the 
heading, An American Dictionary of the 
English Language.” The present substi- 
tution of “International” for “American” 
marks an accomplished change in the rela- 
tions of the English- -speaking peoples. It 
is not their separation, but their community, 
which is now emphasized by the best 
thought and feeling in every department of 
life and literature. 

Any complete dictionary of the English 
language must be so comprehensive in its 
scope, and at the same time so true to those 
canons of the best usage which are every- 
where acknowledged, that it shall be ser- 
viceable to the inhabitants of Great Britain, 
of the United .States, of Canada, of 
Australia, and ta the English-speaking 

“population of India and of Africa. The 
. extension over the earth of the race ele- 
ments that use itas their mother tongue, 
and the strengthening bond of unity among 
all English- speaking peoples, are among 
the most significant and beneficent facts of 
the age. Itis in recognition of this, and 
of the wide use of Webster's Dictionary as 
an authority in Great Britain and its đe- 


pendencies, as well asin tue United States, | 


-that the present edition is distinctively 
called ‘‘The International.” 

- The enumeration on pages three and four 
of the staff employed upon the general work 
of this revision, and of the special contrib- 
utors to various departments, will show 
something of the wealth of labor and 
scholarship. bestowed upon the volume, 
The preceding edition, with all its supple- 
mentary matter, has been restudied line by 
line. A close comparison has been made 
with a whole library of the most recent 
authoritative works iu philology and in all 
branches of knowledge that include new 
usages of speech. Upon technical subjects 
eminent Specialists have been employed, 
and their contributions have been carefully 
harmonized in form with the general prin- 
ciples of the revision. 

As a comprehensive popular dictionary, 
Webster’s International is worthy to retain 
that préeminence which hus long been held 
by Webster’s Unabridged. It embodies 
the ripest results of modern philology, in 
the degree and form appropriate to a work 
of its class. It is neither a library nor an 
encyclopedia, butit is a dictionary designed 
to meet the everyday needs of all who write 
or speak the English tongue. It retains 
that excellence in definitions which has 
made Webster the safe and familiar au- 
thority to which judge, journalist, scholar, 
artisan, and man of business refer. In 
etymology, pronunciation, citations, pic- 
torial illustrations, it carries to greater per- 
fection the merits of its predecessor. It 
adequately represents the vast and various 
advances in all departments of thought and 
knowledge in recent years. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Religion of Man and Ethics of Science. 
Hudson Tuttle. New York: M. L. Hol- 
„brook & Co. Price $1.25; Researches in 
Oriental History. Ceo. W. Brown, M. D. 
Published by the author, Rockford, Il. 
Second Edition, Price $1.50; The Voice 
in Speech and Song. Theodore E. 
Schmauk, New York: John B. Alden. 
Price 75 cents; Life. A Novel Wiliam 
W. Wheeler. New York: American News 
%o.; His Honor; or Fates Mysteries. 

tynthia E. Cleveland. New York: Amer- | 

an News Co. Price, paper cover, 50 

nts; News from Nowhere; or, An Epoch 

- Rest. William Morris. Boston: Roberts 

ros., ; Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

ice $1,00. 

The following from Lee & Shepard, Bos- 


ton; A. C. McClurg & Co., Chie canol Stim- 
merland. Margaret. MacDonald ullman. 
Illustrated. Price @3.75; Pards. A Story 
of two Homeless Boys. Effie W. Mer- 
riman. Price $1.00; Cudjo’s Cave. J. T. 
Trowbridge. Good Company Series. Price 
50 cents. 

The following from United States Book 
Co., New York: By Whose Hand? and 
By a Hairs Breadth. Edith Sessions 
Tupper; Heart of Gold. L. T. Meade; 
Famous or Infamous. Bertha Thomas; 
Alas! Rhoda Broughton; It Happened 
this Way. Rose Eytinge and S. Ada 
Fisher. Price 50 cents each; Missing—A 
Young Girl. Florence Warden; Work 
While Ye Have the Light. Count Lyof 
Tolstoi. Translated by E. J. Dillon, Ph. 
D.; He Went for a Soldier. John Strange 
Winter. Price each 25 cents. 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


L Aurore du Jour Nouveau. Organe du 
Christianisme Esoterique (Organ of Eso- 
teric Christianity) contains ‘‘Notes Her- 
metiques,” by Edward Maitland; The Mis- 
sionary Role of Theosophy, translation 
from an article from “The Path,” by 
Alexander Fullerton, and, as a supple- 
ment, a translation of ‘The Perfect Way” 
of Anna Kingsford and Edward Maitland. 
Madame Duchesse de Pomar, in a reply to 
an observation of Abbe Rocca in the Sep- 
tember number of the magazine, makes a 
vigorous defense of her own views of the 
nature of Christ, especially claiming ‘‘that 
the feminine intuition is capable of attain- 
ing the greatest heights of spiritual thought 
in advance of the masculine intellect, 
which accepts not without doubting and 
without hesitating the divine inspiration.” 
Jules Doinel, in an article, ‘‘La Gnos,e” 
the Gnosis or Doctrine of the Gnostics, 
unfolds the theory of Valentininus, the 
most thorough teacher of ‘The Gnosis.’ ” 

Madame Blavatsky, in an article ‘‘An 
Astral Prophet,” details a remarkable 
prophecy concerning General Yermoloff, 
‘‘oneof the most remarkable military heroes 
of our age,” and thereupon asserts that the 
prophecy was a revelation of the ‘‘Supe- 
rior Ego” to the personality known as Yer- 
moloff; the superior ego knowing all the 
past, present and future of the individual. 


Pagchische Studien for October contains, 
among other interesting matter, Clair- 
voyance, by Carl du Prel, in which he 
declares that it is not necessary to account 
for this phase by supposing there is a sixth 
sense. 

“In Spiritism Jugglery,” by Dr. C. Wit- 
tig, a review of an article of Dr. Max Des- 
soir, in which Dessoir is quoted as com- 
pelled to confess that ‘‘after all possible 
and probable explanations of the various 
phenomena witnessed in the casesof Home 
and Slade, and before the Seybert Com- 
mission, there still remains a fraction— 
certainly a very small fraction—of spirit 
phenomena which he is notin # condition 
to explain with the aid of the conjurer’s 
art.” 

C. Wittig also has a continuation of an 
article combating the materialistic view of 
Prof. Preyer with reference to the Prin- 
ciple of Life. Interesting also is the article 
“Some Ghostly Experiences in Old Leipzig.” 
Thjs publication, edited and published by 
Alexander Asakoff,’ seems to be thor- 
oughly imbued with the spirit of scientific 
investigation. 


El Bien Social is the name of a gra- 
tuitous publication of the Mexican Philan- 
thropic Society (La Sociedad Filanthropica 
Mexicana) designed ‘‘for the instruction 
and moral improvement of the people.” 
The two leaflets of October 15th and No- 
vember Ist have articles rebuking the at- 
tendance of women and children on public 
executions, against duelling and usury, 
and translations of articles on Light, by 
Flammarion; Frugality, by Smiles, and 
biographical sketches of Mahomet and 
Alexander the Great. 

The report of the president, Sr. Fran- 
cisco Diazde Leon, of the operations of 
this benevolent institution shows a steady 
increase of its beneficent work, and gives a 
pleasing view of a scheme of philanthropy 
worked in the interest of no sect and of no 
religious body in the city of Mexico. 


Sweet Breath. 


There are two causes why your breath is offengive: 
One is you have the first stages of catarrh, though 
you may not know it. Another reason is you do not 
clean your teeth properly. If you will cure your 
, catarrh by taking Hood's Sarsaparilla, and clean your 
teeth carefully by using Hood's Tooth Powder, your 
breath will be sweet and your genera! health better. 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 


For Bronchial, Asthmatic and Pulmonary Com- 
plaints. “Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES”™ have re- 


_markable curative properties. 250. a box. 


PAINLESS. 


mS- WORTH A 


For BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS 


Such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Fullness and Swelling after Meals, 


Dizziness, and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, 
Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed 
Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 


THE FIRST DOSE WILL CIVE 
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PILLS on RECE! 


dis that ae PILLS HAVE THE LARGEST SALE OF 


HA 
F. ALLE ens Co.. 
of PRICE. cts, A 


RELIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES. 


BEECHAM'S PILLS TAKEN AS DIRECTED RESTORE FEMALES TO COMPLETE HEALTH. 
For Sick Headache, Weak Stomach, Impaired 
Digestion, Constipation, Disordered ‘Liver, ete., 


the muscular System, restoring long-lost Come 


petite, and arousing with the ROSEBUD OF 
uman frame. One of the best guarantees 


el . Lancashire, Englan 
Mena Sb) Canal St. Nea York 
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THE NEW WEBSTER 


In Attractive Bindings. 


Best Holiday Gift 


Just Published. 
"MON Ajouquy 


The Authentic “ Unabridged,” comprising is- 
sues of 1864,°79 and °84, hae copyrighted) is now 
Revised and Enlarged, bears the name of 

Webster's International Dictiona 

Revision has been in progress for over 10 ears. 

More than 100 editorial laborers employed. 

$300,000 expended before first copy was printed. 

Critical examination invited, Get the Best. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphletfree. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


PARTURITION WITHOUT PAIN, 


Edited by M. L. Holbrook, M.-D., Editor, Author 
and Publisher, with an Appendix on the Care 
of Children, by Dr. C. 8. Lozier, late Dean ofthe New 
York Medical College, for Women, u. ` 


The difficulty has been not to find what to say, but 
to deciae what to omit. Itis bellevea that a health- 
ful regimen has been described; a constructive, pri 
paratory and preventive training, rather than 4 a 
course of remedies, medications and drugs. 

Price, $1.00. 

por sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 

csgo. 
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Florence Oregon. 


.$373,000,00 to be spent by 
the U.S.Government in building 
jetties, lighthouses, life-saving 
‘station and other works. Cer- 
tain to become a railroad ter- 
minus before long. 

Fast becoming a Lumbering, 
Salmon Fishing, Agricultural, 


Fruit - Growing and general 
business center. Unlimited 


Coal Fields in the interior. 
Good opening for Banking, 
Lumbering, Ship-building, and 
general business. Pleasant 
climate and very healthful. 
Lots within two blocks of 
ship - docks $300 to $600. 
Within six blocks $50 to $125. 
Prices will advance 20 per 
cent. Jan. Ist, 1891. Values 
will double within the next 
year. 
Full information mailed on re- 
ceipt of stamps and address. 
Write for sample copy of “The 
West,” the only weekly paper 
of Florence. Subscription eles, 
$2.00 per year; 6 months, $1.00. 


GEO. M. MILLER, 
Florence, Oregon.. 


Size of lots 52x120 feet. 
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DEC. 6, 1890. 


THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE. 


AIR: —“Wait for The Wagon." 
Come all ye honest farmers, 
And help to right the wrong: 
Come, join the Farmers’ Union, 
And push the cause along. 
The trusts and politicians 
Have formed a mighty ring, 
They rule the Jand with iron— 
Monopoly is king! 
CHORUS. 
Come join the ANiance, 
Join the Alliance! - 
Join the Alliance! 
And help to right our wrongs. 


From pine-clad Maine to Texas. 
From East and West and South, 
From Huron’s heaving waters, 
To Mississippi's mouth, 
Is heard a swelling murmur, 
A low, but ominous sound— A 
The farmer hosts are gathering 
Upon the battle ground! 


Our fifteen milion farmers 
Are rising in their might; 
They are girding on their armor 
Aud training for the fight; 
They'll teach the politicians 
ln legislative hall, 
They must respect the farmer, 
Who clothes and feeds them all. 
—E. GRUMDINE, 


SINNERS AGAINST SUNDAY. 


Oh, deliver us all from the man too good 
To laugh und be glad on Sunday, 

For it’s ten to one he’s not got enough 
Of religion to last till Monday, 


Who supposes the Lord set His day apart 
As of all days the day most dismal? 

Who imagines he meant to have Sunday sunk 
In a depth of gloom abyssmal? 


Are the skies less blue or the birds less blythe, 
` Or the flowers less sweet on Sunday? , 
Or does Nature bottle her glad wine up 

And forbid us to drink on one day? 


If some long-faced, lugubrious sons of men 
Had their way there’d be no sunshine 

On the Sabbuth—of all the starry host 
That night they'd not let one shine. 


Oh, deliver us from all the women and men 
Who, from Saturday until Monday, 


._ Do their level best to make children hate 


The sight and the sound of Sunday! 


To them ‘tis a crime to enjoy God's works, 
Ob, their piety’s so predigious, 

It’s a wonder they don’t set Dame Nature down 
As a sinner most sacrilegious! 


Did they stop to think, they'd no doubt indict 
Her for running her workshop Sunday, 

And swear ’twas heretical not to stop 
Her machinery on one day. 


They'd pronounce it profane for the birds to sing 
Aud the streams to keep on flowing 

On à Sunday, and say ’twas an impious thing 
For the grasses to go on growing. 


And yet when they come to gather their crops, 
Do they never think, on a Monday, 

What they'd do if God didn't smile on His world 
On all days, including Sunday? 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 


- of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
. manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
_ Asthma and all- Throat and Lung Affections, also a 


positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and 
all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonder- 
ful curative powers in thousands of cases, and desir- 
ing to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge to all who wish it, this recipe in German, 
French or English, with full directions for preparing 
and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ Block, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


For a disordered liver try Beecham's Pills. 


Finger Paralysis Among Ministers 


is a natural outcome of keeping the tingersin a 
cramped position so long while preparing sermons or 
lectures. It is a misfortune likely to happen to 
young or old who are compelled to write steadily for 
any length of time. The Odell typewriter, advertised 
in another column, offers security from any such 
danger. The price, only $20.00, is within reach of all, 
and special termsare given to ministers and those 


connected with Sunday-schools. 


“At last, I can eat a good square meal without its’ 


distressing me!” was the grateful exclamation of one 
whose uppetite had been restored by the useof 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, after years of dyspeptic misery. 
A teaspoonful of this extract before each meal 
sharpens the appetite. 


Did you notice that fine head of hair at church last 
Sunday? That was Mrs. B——. She never permits 
herself to be out of Hall's Hair Renewer. 
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Old-fashioned 
ways in washing need strength 
in the washer and strength in 
what is washed. The modern 
way isto usc Pearline.. It saves 
labor for weak backs; it saves 
wear to delicate fabrics. It 
cleans houseas wellas it washes 
ciothes, and what it does, it 
does safely. Millions use it. 
Pearline is soap’s successor; 
where soap fails, Pearline 


succeeds, 
Never peddled. 217 JAMES PYLE, New York 


Children 
always 
} 
} 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


of pure Cod Liver Ol! with Hypo- 
Phosphites of Lime and Soda Is 
almost as palatable as milk. 
Children enjoy it rather than 
otherwise. A MARVELLOUS FLESH 
PRODUCER it is in , and the 
iIttle lads and lassies Who take coid 
easily, may be fortified against a 
cough that might prove serious, by 
taking Scott’s Emuision after their 
meals during the winter season. 


Beware of substitutions and imitations. 


SYNOPSIS 
OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS 


ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS. 


Comprising Thirty Uniform Volumes, all Neatly 
Bound in Cloth. 


Postage 7 per cent. extra—If sent by Express, 
the Charges Payable on Delivery. 


—— 


Nature's Divine Revelations EE TT vee $83 
The Physician. Vol. I. Great Harmonia...... 1 50 
The Teacher. “ 1. as ee ey 
The Seer. : 1 50 
The Reformer. ‘ VI. “ Sh nong 1 50 
The Thinker. “ y, s HO O essee 1 50 
Magic Staff—An Autobiography of A. J. Davis.. 175 
Morning Lectures. Being 24 Discourses........ 1 50 
A Stellar Key to the Summer land............+8- 75 
Arabula, or Divine Guest...........- seovessesees 1 50 
Approaching Crisis, or Truth vs. Theology seasea 10 
Answers to Ever-recurring Questions.. .. 150 
Children's Progressive Lyceum Manual.. .. 
Death and the After-Life.............ccecceceuen m 
75 
50 
76 
25 
50 
50 
00 
50 
75 


History and Philosophy of Evil........sessseoese 
Harbinger Of Health..........ccccccccecvccecees . 18 
Harmonial Man. or Thoughts for the Age...... 
Events in the life of a Seer. (Memoranda.).... 150 
Philosophy of Special Providences........-.....- 
Thoughts Concerning Religion............. 
Penetralia, Containing Harmontal Answers.... 1 
Philosophy of Spiritual Intercourse............ 1 
The Inner Life, or Sptrit Mysteries Explained.. 1 
The tan aaa Diseases of the Brain and i 
ORV OB oo 5% arean na eee sce iaa 
The Fountain, with Jets of New Meanings ..... 1 
Tale of a E hysictan, or Seeds and Fruits of 1 
Diakka, and their earthly Victims.......... 
Genesis and Ethics of Conjugal Love oe 
Views of Our Heavenly Home............---.008 
Beyond the Valley......- 0.2... cece es ce cece cece 1 


"The Complete Works of A. J. Davis, if ordered | 


to one address, at one time, will be sola at a liberal 
discount. 
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Detroit, Wash. 


Occupies the same position in the new state of Wash- 
ington that Detroit, Michigan does in ‘that Stafe__ But 
the Detroit of the Pacific coast has great advantages 
over its eastern namesake. 


Vast Mineral and Timber Resources 


Are already tributary to Detroit, Washington, and 
still there are 25,000 square miles of unexplored 
country back of it—a veritable empire in itself. De- 
troit has three different ways of reaching the ocean 
with the largest vessels afloat—by way of Hood’s 
canal, the main Sound, forty-eight miles of railway ; 
connects it with Gray’s harbor. The eastern country ; 
will be reached by the Southern Pacific railroad, 
which is now located and whose i 


nip 


Trains will be running into Detroit it ica 
-than & Months, , 


Lake Mason, a splendid body of fresh water at an 
elevation of sixty feet above Detroit, is only two miles $ 
and a half distant, and will be in its corporate limits : 
within five years. The proposed navy yard is only 
nine miles from Detroit and will be connected with it 
by rail—four miles and a half of it already construct- 
ed. Detroit is certain to be a city of considerable size. 


CLUNE, REES & CO, 


= SOLE AGRNTS, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Meiate 1 


“HOTEL PORTLAND,” 


THE WAR IN HEAVEN. 


BY DANIEL LOTT 


‘SCIENTIFIC: RELIGION: 


OR, 


HIGHER POSSIBILITIES OF LIFE AND PRAC.- 
TICE THROUGH THE OPERATION OF 
NATURAL FORCES. 


— 


This is founded upon Revelations 12- 
oe found interesting. Price, 10 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retall, by JONN C. BUNDY 
Chicago 


NEW RELIGIOUS WORK. 


CHARLES E Wasetee & © Gon 3 East 14th Bt., 
Naw Yors Crry 


AGENTS WANTED. 


7-9 and wil 


BY LAWRENCE OLIPHANT. 


With an Appendix by : a Clergyman of the Church o 
England. 


i This celebrated work mar ” read with profit by 
thinkers and students. 
oce, $2.50; postage, 16 
For st sale, wholesale and conta by JNo. C. BUNDY, 
Thicago, 
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BAD PRAYERS. 


Ido not like to hear him pray 
On bended knee‘about an hour 
For grace to spend aright the day, 
Who knows his neighbor has no flour. 


I'd rather see him go to mill 

And buy the luckless brother bread, 
And see his children eat their fill 

And laugh beneath their humble shed. 


I do not like to hear him pray, 
“Let blessings on the widow be,” 
Who never seeks her home to say 
“If want o’ertuke you come to me.” 


I hate the prayer loud and long 
That’s offered for the orpban’s weal, 
By him who sees him crushed by wrong, 
And only with his lips doth feel. : 


I do not like to hear her pray 
With Jeweled ear and silken dress, 
Whose washerwoman toils all day, 
And then i is asked to work for less, 


Such pious shavers I despise; 
With folded hands and.face demure, 
They lift to heaven their ‘angel eyes,” 
And steal the earnings of the poor. ! 


I do not like such soulless prayers; 
If wrong, I hope to be forgiven; 

No angel wing them upward bears; 
They're lost a million miles from heaven. 


ALL SORTS OF GIRLS. 


There’s the pretty girl 
And the witty girl, 
And the girl that bangs her hair; 
The girl that’s a flirt, 
And the girl that is pert, 
And the girl with the baby stare. 


There's the dowdy girl, 
And the rowdy girl, 
And the girl that is always late; 
There's the girlof style, 
And the girl of wile, 
And the girl with the mincing gait. 


There's the tender girl, 
And the slender girl, 
And the girl that says her prapers; 
There’s the haughty girl ! 
And the naughty girl, ' 
ad the girl that puts on airs. 


There’s the tolu girl, 
And the “fool you” girl, 
.-—3 the girl that bets on races; 
There’s the candy girl, 
And the handy girl, 
And the gir] that has two faces. 


There’s the well-bred girl, 
And the well-read girl, 

And the girl with the sense of duty; 
There’s the dainty girl, 
And the “fainty” girl 

And the girl that has no beauty. 


There are many others, 
‘Oh, men and others, ° 
Than are named in this narration; 
There are girls and girls. 
And they’re ail of them pearls— 
They're the best thing in creation. 
—Wilmington News. 


Old Nursery Favorites. 


There was Tom, the Son of the Piper, 
Jack Sprat, and Merry King Cole, 

And the Three Wise Men of Gotham, 
Who went to seain a bowl; 

The woman who rode on a broomstick, 
And swept the cobwebbed sky, 

And the boy who sat in the corner, 
Eating his Christmas ple. 

These were some of the old favorites, but they 
have been supplanted by the “Pansy” and “‘Chatter- 
box” stories, “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” and “Five 
Little Peppers.” The Old fashioned pills and physics 
have been superseded, and wisely, too, by Pierce’s 
Purgative Pellets, a mild, harmless and effective 
cathartic. They are pleasant to take—so gentle in 
their action that the most delicate child can take 
them, yet so effective that they wiii cure the most 
obstinate cases of constipation, stomach, liver and 
bowel troubles They should be in every nursery. 
As a gentle laxative, only one for a dose. 


A Map of the United States. 


A large, handsome Map of the United States show- 
ing North and South Dakota, mounted, suitable for 
office or home use and issued by the BURLINGTON 
ROUTE, will be furnished responsibie parties free 
on application to the undersigned. 


Playing Cards. 


For 15 cents in postage you can obtaina pack of 
best quality Playing Cards on application to the un- 
dersigned. 

. P. 8. EUSTIS, 
Gen'l Pass. & Ticket Agent C., B. & Q. BR. R. 
Chicago, 111. 


“Mrs, Winslow's Soothing Syrup for Cbil- 
dren Teething,” softens the a reduces influm- 
et allays pain, cures wind colic. 9% cents a 


The Voice 


Is easily tujured—the slightest irritation of 
the thrvat or larynx at once affecting its 
tone, flexibility, or poWer. All efforts to 
sing or speak in public, under such condi- 
tions, become not only painful but danger- 
ous, and shouid be strictly avoided until 
every symptom is removed. To effect a 
speedy cure no other medicine is equal to 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


The best of anodynes, this preparation rap- 
idly soothes irritation, strengthens the deli- 
cate organs of speech, and restores the voice 
to its tone and power. No singer or public 
speaker should be without it. Lydia Thomp- 
son, the famous actress, certifies: ‘ Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral has been of very great ser- 
vice to me. It improves and strengthens 
the voice, and is always effective for the 
eure of colds and coughs.” 

“Upon several occasions I have suffered 
from colds, causing hoarseness and entire 
loss of voice. In my profession of an auc 
tioneer any affection of the voice or throat 
is a serious matter, but at each attack, I 
have been relieved by a few doses of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. This remedy, with ordi- 
nary care, has worked such a 


Magical Effect 


that I have suffered very little inconven- 
tence. I have also used it in my family, with 
excellent results, in coughs, colds, &¢c.”— 
Wm. H. Quartly, Minlaton, Australia. 

“In the spring of 1853, at Portsmeuth, Va., 
I was prostrated by a severe attack of ty- 
phoid pneumonia. My physicians exhausted 
their remedies, and for one year I was not 
able to even articulate a word. By the ad- 
vice of Dr. Shaw I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, and to my surprise and great joy, in 
less than one month I could converse easily, 
in a natural tone of voice. I continued to 
improve and have become since a well man. 
I have often recommended the Pectoral, and 
have never known it to fail.” — George BR. 
Lawrence, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowel, Mass. 


Bold by all Druggiste. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


f CURE * Slok Headache 


INDIGESTION, womenees, 
PLANT NERVOUS DEBILT! and CON- 
SUMPTION. t I will 
send one bottle od eet Petite we, 
reader Lad = paper \ who wi Hotes mo th e 
Wis today. kating Your disease. Address 


Prof, HART, 84 Warren Street, N. Y 


GUIDE-POSTS 
IMMORTAL ROADS. 


BY MRS. AMARALA MARTIN. 


The author says “As a firefly among the stars, as 
a ripple on the ocean. I send out this small beacon 
of hope through the valley of despair." 


Price 25 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retall, by JOHN C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


THE WAY, THE TRUTH AND THE LIFE 


A HAND-BOOK OF 


Christian Theosophy, Healing, 


AND PSYCHIC CULTURE, ` 
A NEW EDUCATION, 
A Asep uron 
The Idealand Method of The Ghrist 


BY J. H. DEWEY, M. D. 


The object of the book is not to teach a philosophy, 
but a method; a method by which all may come to 
an immediate intuitive knowledge of the truth, each 
for himself, by an inward illumination, which is 
claimed to be within reach of the humblest. 


A clear exposition is given of the law and principle 
upon which all forms of Mental and Faith Healing 
are based. with piain, practical and specific instruc- 
ton for self-healing as well as for the healing of 
others. 


More important still is the thorough exposition of 
the higher psychic powers, viz., Paychometry, Nor- 
ma! Seership. Mental Telegraphy, Distant H 
ete., and the new and specific processes for their im 
mediate development and exercise, which the author 
claims are as normal. practical and legitimate as are 
the development and training of muscle, the musical 
or any other faculty. 


400 pp. Price. 82.00 Postage. 10 cents. 
For sale, wholesale and retall, by p Cc. BUNDY, 


oes Eee seeing: Beene) Cen E T 


South Bend, Washington. 


The Pacific ees Terminus ng the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 
Located at the mouth of the Willapa river, on the 
best harbor between San Francisco and Puget Sound. 


The Northern pacific Railroad has contracted to 
reach SOUTH BEND with its line now under con- 
struction by December 3lIst, this year, and the ex- 
tensive system of wharves, coal bunkers,warehouses, 
shops, and other terminal facilities required for,the 
terminus ofa transcontinental line will be erected at 
SOUTH BEND 

SOUTH BEND with its excellent harbér, vast 
natural resources of timber, coal, and agricultural 
wealth, its beautiful town sight and healthy climate, 
is destined in a short time to become one of the larg- 
est cities on the PACIFIC COAST. 

This ts an excellent opportunity for investors or 
parties seeking a business location where they can 
grow up with a new city. Special inducements to 
manufacturing enterprises. For maps, circulars, 
prices and other information, address 

HOMAS COOPER. 
General Manager Northern Land and Development 


Co., South Bend, Washington. 
L ADIE can have smaller feet. Solid comfort. 
Pamphlet free.Sample package 10cts 


THE PEDINE CO., NEW YORK. 


if You Want Clean White Teeth USE 


DE LIETTES French Tooth Powaer and you will 
continue to do so. Good sized »ampie by mail Ten 
Cents. Address 
PIERRE DE LIETTE, 
45 Randolph Street, - - 


Chiacago. 


LIGHT ON THE PATH. 


With Notes and Comments. 

A treatise for the personal use of those who are 
ignorant of the Eastern Wisdom, and who desire to 
enter within its Influence. 

Written down by M. C. 


Price, cloth bound, 40 cents; paper cover, 25 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


IRVINGTON, 


A SUBURB OF PORTLAND, OREGON 


Only ten minutes by eleltric street cars to business 
part of city. Elevation over 100 feet avove city, on 
a gentle slope. STREETS IMPROVED, WATER 
MAINS LAID. City is growingrapidly in this direc- 
tion, and it must become one of the most beautiful 
and popular residence portions. Offers very attrac- 
tive inducements to the investor and homeseeker, in 
a city where rapidly developing commerce and 
growth in population are forcing values steadily up- 
wards, producing a doubling of values every few 
years. For complete information, prices, plats. 
maps, etc., and for statisticts of Portland's growth 
and possibilities, address, 

A.L. MAXWELL, Agent, the o Portland, 
Portiand, Oregon. 


VASBLINE. 


FOR A ONE-DOLLAR BILL sent us by mall 
we will deliver, free of all charges. to any person in 
the United States, all of the following articles, care- 
fully packed: 


One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline.. 10 cts 
One two-ounce bottleof Vaseline Pomad: 15 ** 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream......... ..15 “ 
One Cake of Vaseline Camphor Ice. .10 ** 
One.Cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented. -10 “ 


One Cake of Vaseline Soap, exquisitely scented 25 “ 
One two-ounce bottle of White Vaseline........ 25 * 


$1.10 
Or for postage stamps any single article at the price 
named. On no account be persuaded to accept from 
your druggist any#Vaseline or preparation there- 
from, unless labelled with our name, because you will 
certainly receive an imitation which has little or no 
value. Chesebrough Mfg Co. 24 State St, N. Y. 


and Tumors Cl CURED. no knife: 
GANGER®: free. Drs. GRATIGNY & Dr, 
No. 168 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 


e*s Our High Grade List and 
Bargain Book sent to any ad- 
F dress on receipt of a 2c stamp 


LORD & THOMAS, 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
45 RANDOLPH STREETs 
CHICAGO. 


MISS EMMA J. NICKERSON 


Lectures at Kimball Hall. corner State and Jackson 
streets. Sundays at 3 p. m. Seats free. 


ASTH M A-ri aS A MALENE fails; send us 
GURED: cr: EE 


THE DA. TAFT BROS. M. CO. ,ROCHESTER,D Y. FT 


ODELL "21s" TYPE WRITER 


thas78 Characters, andiatheonly Type Wri- 
7 with Check Perforator attachment, iste 
wh taking the lead of all Type Writers. 8 
$ erme to Ministers & 8.8. Teachers. Sead man 
culars. Odell Type Writer Co. 85 Fifth Av, Chieago. 


can de earned at our NEW Tine of work, 
rapidly and honorably, by those of 
either sex, young or old, and in their 
own localities, wherever they live. Any 
one can do the work. Easy to learn. 


We furnish everything. We start vou. No risk. You can devote 
your spare moments, or all your time to the work. This isan 
Zatirely new lead,and brings wonderful success to every worker. 
and more are earning from $25 to $50 per week and upwards, 
more after a little experience. We can furnish you the em- 
ceto explain here. Full 
3O., AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


loyment and teach you FREE. No 
formation FREE. TRUE & 


TO SPIRITUALISTS. 


BY JOHN HOOKER, 
Of the Connecticut Bar. 


This admirable Address has permanent value. and 
is well worthy the attention of all sober-minded 
people, and especially of Spiritualists. Price, 10 
cents. 

For sale, wholesale.and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 


Chicago. 


PIERRE ! 


The ‘FUTURE GREAT,” is thecoming city of the 
Upper Missouri Valley. First, Kansas City, then 8t. 
Joe, Omaha, Stoux City, and next Pierre. 


Within 150 miles of Pierre there is more good Land, 
Coal, Iron, Silver, Oil, Gold, and Tin, than surrounds 
any of the larger cities. - We are young and a new 
country; all we want is time and people to develop. 


Parties who think of investing, can make no mis- 
take by getting in NOW, and not wait till they SEE 
the big city developed, and THEN wish they had in- 
vested when it was small. ? 


I guarantee a profit of at least 8 per cent. per an- 
num. I shall be pleased to correspond with parties 
thinking of making investments. 


CHAS. L. HYDE, Pierre,8. Dak. ` 


REFERENCES—Rev. Dr. Wm. H. Blackburn, Pres., 
Presby. College, Pierre; Rev. Dr. a Cc. Jackson, 
Danville, N. Y.; R.F. Pettigrew. U. 8. Senator from 


»~ PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS 
re and ADVERTISEMENTS ! 


Card Press, $3. Circuli „n SS. 
Small newspaper press, $22" ' Fast 
9 x 13 Jobber, 8100. You can save 
money and make big money. too, 
by peepee for others. Fun for spare hours. 

Setting easy by our printed rules. "Bena 2 sanne for 
large catalogue of presses, tY type, cards, paper, etc., 
direct to factory. KELSEY & O. Meriden Conn 


PENSIONS senda onda NEW LAW 


Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for blank applica- 
tions and information. PATRICK O'FARRELL, 
Pension Agent, Washington, D. C. 


Nozone 
NOZONE 


‘Inhaler 


HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, 
CATARRH and COLDS. 


Sent by mail for 39 cents. Address ? 
PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY CO., 
45 Randolph St., Chicago. 


HOW: DOLLARS ARE MADE! ! 


Fortunes are Made ove every — in the booming 
THE QUEEN AND CHESCENT ROUTE. 
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ie 
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N; 
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EE x5 $353 


Cheap Lands and Homes in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana. 

2,000,000 acres splendid bottom, upland, timber, and 
stock lands. Also the finest fruit and mineral lands 
on the continent for sale on favorable terms. 

FAK MEARS! with all thy getting get a home in 
the sunny South where blizzards and ice-clad plains 
are unknown. 


04 Miles the Shortest’ CINCINNATI to 
fles the Shortes 
and Quickest Line NEW ORLEANS 
110 Miles Shortest . CINCINNATI to 
and Quickest JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


For Correct County Maps, Lowest Rates and fuli 
particulars, “abana s EDWARDS, Gen. Pass. 
and Tkt. Agent, 

Queen and Crescent Route, Cincinnati, o. 


On the Columbia River. 


KALAMA, WASHINGTON, on the Columbia 
river, giving free access to ocean ships, with the 
Northern Pacific R. R. now,the Union Pacific Rail- 
way now grading and building through the city, sthe 
Great Northern Railway seeking right of way, and 
on the direct route for all railways between Port- 
land and Tacoma or Seattle, and: between Portiand 
and the Ocean on the Columbia river, the county 
seat of Cowlitzgcounty, with fine churches, schools, 
and immense timber, coal, and farming interests, and. 
salmon fisheries, is just the place to invest, or to go 
foranew home Splendid chance here. Address 
for free information, maps, etc., etc., 


IMUS BROS., Kalama, Washington. 


ketier cty Seattle. WASHINGTO 
Esheimaa, Liewellyn 
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DBATH, 


-The Harmonial Philosophy. 


BY MARY F. DAVIS. 


——— 


A Whole Volume of Philosophical Truth is 
Condensed into this Little Pamphlet. 


Mrs. Davis has developed with rare faithfulness 
pathos the pure principles of true Spiritualism. The 
sorrowful may find consolation in these pages, 
and the doubtful a frm foundation and a clear sky. 

Price, 150ents. Eight copies for $1. Cloth bound, 
30 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNO. C. BUNDY. 

tcago. . : 


BOOKS. 


SPIRITUALISM, 


Psychical Phenomena, 
Free Thought and Science. 


The crowded condition of the JOURNAL'S advertis - 
ing columns precludes extended advertisements of 
books, but investigators and buyers will be supplied 


with a 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST 


upon application. 
JNO. C. BUNDY, Chicago, IL 


MIND, THOUGHT AND CEREBRATION. 


BY ALEXANDER WILDER. 
Pamphlet form, price 10 cents. i 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY 
Chicago. 
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Watseka Wonder 


A NARRATIVE OF STARTLING. PHENOMENA 
OCCURRING IN THE CASE OF * 


MARY LURANCY VENNUM. 


BY DR. B, W. STHVENS, 


This well attested account of spirit presence 
created a wide-spread sensation when tirst published 
In the Religio- Philosophical Journal. Over -tifty 
thousand copies were circulated, Including the Jour- 
nals publication and the pamphiet editions, but the 
Qemand still continues. s 
To those familiar with the marvellous story, it is 


NO WONDER 


t terest continues, for in it ọn indubitable testi- 
easy may be learned how a young giri was > >, 


"TY. BAVED FROM THE MAD HOUSE, ! 


by the direct assistance of Spirits, through the intelli- 
gent interference of Spiritualists, and after months 


of almost: continuous spirit control und medical | 


treatment by Dr. Stevens, was restored to perfect 
health, to the profound astonishment of all. So far 

‘transcending in some respect, all other recorded 
cases of a similar character, this by common acclaim 
came to be known as 


THE WATSEKA WONDER. 


- Were it not that the history of the case is authenti- 
cated beyond all cavil or possibility of doubt, it would 
be considered by those unfamillar with the facts of 
Spiritualism as a skillfully prepared work of fiction. 


A MISSIONARY DOCUMENT. 


for general distribution, IT 18 UNEQUALLED; and for 

this purpose should be distributed industriously, 
generously, persistently far and near. 

"The present issue ts a superior edition-from new ste- 

reotype plates, printed on a fine quality of toned pa- 

per, and. protected by “laid `“ paper covers of the 

newest patterns. : 

The publisher has taken advantage of the necessity 
for new plates, and with the courteous permission of 
Harper Brothers, incorporated with the case of 
Lurapcy Vennum one from Harper's Magazine. for 
May, 1860, entitled 


Psychical and Physio-Psychological Studies. 


MARY REYNOLDS, 


A CASE OF 


Double Consciousness, 


This case is frequently referred to by medical au- 
thorities, and Mr. Epes Sargent makes reference to 
it in that invaluable, standard work, The Scienti 
Basis of Spiritualism, his latest and best effort. The 
case of Mary Reynolds does not equal that of Lu- 
= Yancy Vennum. but is nevertheless a valuable ad- 
- dition. e two narrations make s 


'SIXTY-PAGE PAMPHLET. 


"Price, 15 cents per copy. ’ 
-` For sale, Wholesale and: retall, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 


| CHAPTER IIL. 


:- servant and prophet of God. 


LMPORTED EDITION. 


Lights and Shadows 


SPIRITUALISM. 


.BY D. D. HOMB. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Part First. 


ANCIENT SPIRITUALISM. 


CHAPTER I. THE FAITHS OF ANCIENT PEOPLES. 
Spiritualism as old as our planet. Lights and shad- 
ows of times. 

CHAPTER II. ASSYRIA. CHALDEA, EGYPT AND 
PERSIA. ‘ Chaldea’s seers are good.” The Proph- 
ecy of Alexander's death. Spiritualim in the 
shadow of the pyramids. Setho and Psammeticus 
Prophecies regarding Cyrus. The “Golden Star’ 
of Persta. 

CHAPTER 11). INDIA AND CHINA. Apollonius and 
the Brahminz. The creed ofs‘Nirvana.” tse 
and Confue’1s. Present corruption of the Chinese. 

CHAPTEP /. GREECE AND ROME. The famous 
Spiritualists of Heilas. Communication between 
worid and world three thousand years . The 
Delphian Oracle. Pausanias and the Byzantine 
Captive. “Great Pan is dead.” Socrates and his 
attendant spirit. -Vespasian at Alexandria. A 
haunted house at Athens. Valens and the Greek 
Theurgists. The days of the Cæsars. 


Part Second. 


SPIRITUALISM IN THE JEWISH AND 
CHRISTIAN ERAS’ 


CHAPTER I. TRE SPIRITUALISM OF THE BIBLE. 
Science versus Religion. St.aillarity of modern and 
ancient phenomena. Thestege of Jerusalem. “The 
Light of the World.” Unseen armies who alded in 
the triumph of the Cross. 

CHAPTER II. THE SPIRITUAL IN THE EARLY 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Signs and wonders in the days 
of the Fathers. Martyrdom of Polycarp. The re- 
turn of Evagrius after death. Augustine's faith. 
The philosophy of Alexandria. 

SPIRITUALISM IN CATHOLIC AGES. 
The counterfeiting of miracles. St. Bernard. The 

- ease of Mademoiselle Perrier. The tomb of the 
Abbe Paris. ‘The Lives of Saints.” Levitation. 
Prophecy of the death of Ganganelll. 

CHAPTERIV. THESHADOW OF CATHOLIC SPIR 
ITUALISM. Crimes of the Papacy. The record of 
the Dark Ages. Mission and martyrdom of Joan of 
Are. The career of Savonarola. Death of Urban 
Grandier. . 

CHAPTER V. THE SPIRITUALISM OF THE WAL- 
DENSES AND CAMISARDS. The Israel of the Alps. 
Ten centuries of Persecution. Arnaud's march. 
The deeds of Laporte and Cavaller. The ordeal of 
fire. End of the Cevennols War. 

CHAPTER VI. PROTESTANT SPIRITUALISM. Pre- 
cursors of the Reformation. Luther and Satan. 
Caivin. Wishart martyrdom. Witchcraft. Fa- 
mou” accounts of apparitions. Bunyan. Fox and 


Wesley. 

CHAPTER VII. THE SPIRITUALISM OF CERTAIN 
GREAT SEERS. “The Reveries of Jacob Behmen.” 
Swedenborg’s character and teachings. Narratives 
regarding the spiritual gifts. Jung Stilling. His 
unconquerable faith. and the providences accorded 
him, echokke, Oberlin, and the Seeress of Pre- 
vost. i 


Part Third. 
MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 


CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTORY. 

CHAPRER II. DELUSIONS. American false proph- 
ets. Two ex-reverends claim to be witnesses fore- 
told by St. John. “The New Jerusalem." A 
stra! episode inthe history of Geneva’ ‘‘The 
New Motor Power.” A society formed for the at- 
tainment of earthly immortality. 3 

CHAPTER III, DELUSIONS (continued). The re- 
vival of Pythagorean dreams. Allan Kardec's 
communication after death. Fancied evocation of 
the spirit of a sleeper. Fallacies of Kardecism. 
he Theosophical Society. Its vain quest for 
eyiphs and gnomes. Chemical processes for the 
manufacture of spirits. A magician wanted. 

A IV. Mental diseases little understood. 

CHAPTER V. “PEOPLE FROM THE OTHER WORLD.” 
A pendo investigator. Gropings in the dark. The 
spirit whose name was Yusef. Strange logic and 
strange theories. 

CHAPTER VI. SKEPTICS AND TESTS. Mistaken 

Spiritualists. Libels on the Spirit world. The 
w. itowashing of Ethiopians. 

CHAPTER I. ABSURDITIES. ‘When Greek 
meets Greek.” The spirit-costume of Oliver Crom- 
well. Distinguished visitors to Italian seances. A 

Convivial spirits. A 
ghost's tea-party. A dream. of Mary Stuart. The 
ideas of a homicide concerning his own execution. 
An exceedingly gifted medium. The Crystal Pal- 
aces of Jupiter. Re-incarnative literature. The 
mission of John King. A penniless archangel. A 

. spirit with a taste for diamonds. The most wonder- 
ful medium in the world. : 

CHAPTER VIII. TRICKERY AND ITS EXPOSURE. 

Dark seances. A letter from Serjeant Cox. The 

concealment of “‘spirit-drapery."’ Rope tying and 

handcuffs. Narrative of exposed imposture. Va- 
rious modes of fraud. 

APTER IX. TRICKERY AND ITS EXPOSURE 
(continued). The passing of matter through mat- 
ter. “Spirit brought flowers.” The ordinary dark 
seance. Variations of “phenomenal” trickery. 
“Spirit Photography.” Moulds of ghostly hands 
and feet. Baron Kirkup's experience. The read- 
ing of sealed letters. 

HAPTER X. THE HIGHER ASPECTS OF SPIRITU- 

ALISM. The theological Heaven. A story regard- 

ingacoffn. An incident with “L. M.” A London 

drama. “Blackwood's Magazine” and some seances 


- “OUR FATHER.” 
CHAPTER XII. THE HIGHER ASPECT OF SPIRITU- 
ALISM (continued). ‘'Stella.'’ 


. APPENDIX. ` 

This covers eight pages and was not included in 
the American edition. Itis devoted toa brief ac- 
count of a young medium who under spirit influence 
wrote poetry of a high order. Extracts from these 
poetic inspirations are given The appendix ts 
See and most fitting conclusion of a valu- 
able è . 

This is the English edition originally published a, 
$4.00. Itis a large book, equal to 600 pages of the 
average 12mo., and much supertor in every way to 


the American edition published some years ago. 


` Originally published in 1877, it was in advance of its 


time. Events of the past twelve years have justified 
the work and proven Mr. Home a true prophet, 
guide and adviser in a field to which his labor, gifte 
and noble character have given lustre. _ 

Svo., 412 pages. Price, 82.00. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BrNDxt 


1 Chicago. 
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ANGEL WHISPERINGS 


FOR 
The Searchers After Truth. 


BY HATTIE J. RAY 


This volume Is presented to the public in hopes 
that many may draw inspiration from Its pages. The 
poems are weil called “Angel Whisperings 

Ence uence cover, $1.50; gilt edges, $2.00; 
postage 17 cen 

For sale, wholesale and retail by JNO C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


ILLUMINATED BUDDHISM 


THE TRUR NIRVANA. 


“The book before us, aside from its mystic meth- 
ods, takes an enttrely new view of the doctrines of 
the transmigration of souls, of re-incarnation and of 
Nirvana...... but we need not follow the details, for 
it would give but an imperfect idea of one of the 
most readable books in its line we have met in a 
long time. Its literary style is unexceptionabie, and 
the author shows in every chapter evidences cf pro- 
fouzd thought and a mastery of statement tzat is a 
a pleasure to follow.’’—Ezchange. 

ce, cloth, 81.00; paper, 50 cents. a 
eter sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNL se 
cag s. . 


MBDIUMSHIP. 


=A 
CHAPTRR OF BXPRRIBNOBS. 


BY MRS. MARIA M. KING. 


This Pamphiet of 50 pages is a condensed state- 
ment of the laws of Mediumship illustrated by the 
Author's own experiences. It explains the Religious 
experiences of the Christian tn consonance with 
Spiritual laws and the Spiritual Philosophy. It ts 
valuabic to all, and especially to the Christian who 
would know the true philosophy of a “change of 
heart.” It ought to be largely circulated as a tract 
by Spiritualists. 


Price, 8 per hundred; $3.50 for 50; $1 for 13, and 10 
cents per single copy. 

For sale, wholesaleand retail; by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. F 


IS DARWIN RIGHT ? 


The Origin 


of Man. 


BY WILLIAM DENTON, 
Author of “Our Planet,” "Sovi of Things,” Ete. 


This ts a cloth bound volume of two hundred pages 
12mo., handsomely@llustrated. It shows that man is 
not of miraculous, but of natural origin; yet 
that Darwin's theory is radically defective, bocause 
it leaves out the spiritual causes which have been 
the most potent concerned in his production. It is 
scientific, plain, eloquent and convincing, and prob- 
ably sheds more light upon man's origin than all the 
volumes the press has given to the public for years 

Price, 81.00; postage, 5 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNo > BUNDT, 
Chicago. 


SPECIAL IMPORTATION. 
Spirit Workers in the Home Circle 


HANDSOME DEMY 8VO. 


Being an Autobiographic Narrative of Psychic Phe- 
nomena in the Family Circle Spread over a 
Period of Nearly Twenty Years. 


fl 
—— 


BY MORELL THEOBALD, F.C A., 
Of London, England. 


A limited supply of this new and interesting book 
is now offered the American public. Having im. 
ported it in sheets we are able to offer the work ata 
sharp reduction in our price at which the English- 
bound edition can be supplied in America. 

The book is a large 12mo. of 310 pages, handsomely 
printed on fine heavy paper from new type with 
fancy initial letters and chapter ornaments. Price, 
$1.50—a very low figure. 

For sale, wholesale and retall, by JOHN C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. l 


UNANSWERABLE LOGIC. 


A Series of Spiritual Discourses Given Through 
the Mediumship of Thomas Gales F urster. 


à remarkably clear, comprehensive and complete 
presentation of the phenomena and teachings of 
Modern Spiritualism is given In these lectures, com- 
paring them with those of the past In respect to life 
here and hereafter. 

The many thousands who have listened to the 
eloquent discourses of Thomas Gales Forster, when 
in the prime of earth-ilfe, will welcome this volume 
with heartfelt gratitude. 

The following chapters are especially tnteresting:. 
What is Spiritualism? Philosophy of Death; What 
lies beyond the Vell? Human Destiny. Clairvoyance 
and Cjairaudience. What Spiritualists Believe, etc. 

Cloth; large 12 mo., beveied bonrds Price, $1 4&0. 

For sale, wholesale and ietail. by JOHN C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


{GILES B, STEBBINS'S WORKS, 


After Dogmatic Theology, What ? 


MATERMLISM, OR A SPIRITUAL PHILOSO- 
PHY AND NATURAL RELIGION. . 


BY GILES B. STEBBINS. 


“Physiology reduces man to a jelly; Psychology 
Hifts him to immortality.” 7i 7. 

This is a thoughtful, crisp, well condensed book, 
from the pen of an expertenced thinker and writer, 
well-known in every field of reform, and an 
consistent Bpiritualist. From out his ample store 
experience and reading the author aptly draws innu- 
merable illustrations to fortify his argument. The. 
book may be unqualifiedly commended. 

Tanne tOna di zaim ere Eya Tia hae 
as D and inconsequent; ve a 
pects of the God idea in history, ‘The closing snapter, 

of the eain ry. e 
on Intuition, gives some remarkable facta -Doroi 
Post ana ne. à 
og an cloth, 144 pages. Price 50 cents; postage, 5 
D 


- Progress From Poverty. 


A Review and Criticism of Henry ‘s Pro- 
gress and Poverty, and Protection or Free 

“It would be hard to make a more effective reply to 
Mr. George's assertion that land and wage servitude 
is worse than chattel slevery than fs done by quot- 
ing from slave overseer journals brought north ur- 
ing the war, ana Trom aT pbb gh peo Southern 
newspapers, showing w. chattel slavery 
waa. New York Tribune 

Price, cloth, 60 cents; paper, 25 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 


0. 


Poems of the Life Beyond and Within. 


Voices from many lands and centuries saying, “Man, 
3 thou shalt never die,” 


EDITED AND COMPILED BY G. B. STEBBINS. 


“It begins with old Hindoo poems and will be of 
interest, not only to Spiritualists, but to all who love 
the quickening of the best poetry.”—SYRACUSE . 
STANDARD. 


“Clear type and tinted paper make fit setting for 
ita rich conténts,”"—ROCHESTER UNION. 

“The world will thank Mr. Stebbins for his work 
long a after he is gone.” —J AMES G. Clark, SINGER AND 

OET. 

Price, $1.50, mailed free of postage. 
anor sale; wholesale and retail, by Jno. C. BUNDY 
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THR PIONRERS 
or THE 


SPIRITUAL REFORMATION. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF DR. JUSTINUS KER- 
‘NER AND WILLIAM HOWITT. 


The two Pioneers of new Science, whose lives and 
labors in the direction of Psychology form the sub- 
ject-matter of this volume, will be found to bear a 
strong similarity to each other in other directions 
oo the one which now links their names, lives and 

rs. r 

Cloth bound, 325 pp. Price, $2.00; postage, 15 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retall, by Jno. C. BUNDY. 
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MORAL EDUCATION 


ITS LAWS AND METHODS, 


BY 
JOSEPH RODES BUCHANAN, M. D. 


Governments, Churches and Colleges for many thon- 
sand years have striven in vain to conquer 
Crime, Diseasu and Misery—A New Method 
must therefore be adopted—If that Method: 
can be found in this volume, dody fi not 
indicate a better future for Humanity? 
cain 

The Doctor says: “Formore than a third of acen- 
tury the doctrines illustrated in this volume have 
peen cherished by the author, when there were few 
to sympathize with him. To-day there are thousands 
dy whom nfany of these ideas are cherished, who are 
ready to welcome their expression, and whose enthu- 
siastic approbation justifies the hope that these 
great truths may ere long pervade the educational 
system of the English-speaking race, and extend 


‘their beneficent power not only among European 


races, but among the Oriental nations, who are rous- 
ing from the torporof ages. May I hot hope that 
every philanthropist who realizes the importance of 
the principies here presented will aid in their difu- 
sion by circulating this volume?’ 


CONTENTS. 

I. The Essential Elements of a Liberal Education., 
Il.—Moral Education. I1L.—Zvolution of Genius. 
IV.—Ethical Culture. V.—Ethical Principles and 
Training. Vi.—Relation of Ethical to Religious 
Education. VII.—Relation of Ethical to Intellectual 
Edacation. VIII.—Relation of Ethical to Practicat 
Education. 1X.—Sphere and Education of Woman. 
X.—Moral Education and Peace. XI.—The Educa- 
tional Crisis. Xil.—Ventilation and Health. The 
Pantological University. The Management of Chil- 
dren—by Mrs. Elisabeth Thompson. - 

Cloth, $1.50, postage 10 cents. j 

For sale, wholesale and by JOHN C. BUNDY, ` 

7 retall, by . 
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HYPNOTISM AND THE OPIUM HABIT. | Banner, 


There is nothing more amusing than 
the haste with which the medical pro- 
fession adopts a therapeutic agent which 
has long been familiar to and used in the 
practice of “irregulars” and ‘‘common 
people,” when once it has been stamped 
with the approval of some great name, unless 
it, be the bigoted opposition always preced- 
ing the adoption. For hundreds of years, 
hypnotism has been successfully used as a 
curative agent in the East, and for more 
than fifty years it has been used to alle- 
viate suffering and tocure diseases by such 
men as J. R. Buchanan, Samuel Under- 
hill, Laroy Sunderland, W. B. Fahnestock 
and others in this country; and its potency 
was thoroughly proven by Mesmer and 
others an hundred years ago. Now that 
the medical profession in America have the 
authority of eminent French and German: 
physicians to back them, they are tum- 
bling over one another in their haste to ex- 
ploit their skill and success in the use of 
an agent whose existence they stoutly de- 
nied but yesterday, as it were. 


An associated press dispatch, published 
in the dailies last Monday morning, and 
sent, from San Francisco the night before, 
says: Frank Edwards, a young opium 
taker now in the house of correction, claims 
to have been cured of the vice by hypnot- 
ism, under the influence of Dr. Brown, the 
jail physician. Brown has great mesmeric 
force. He determined to try hypnotizing 
Edwards, because he feared the prisoner 
would become insane from craving for 
the drug. He obtained such complete con- 
trol over Edwards that the young man en- 
joyed the first refreshing sleep he has 
known for years, gained flesh, and lost all 
desire for opium, which has been necessary 
to his existence for years. A fellow pris- 
oner who didn’t believe in his reform of- 
fered him some gum opium, but it made 
Edwards sick, although before being 
hypnotized he would have enjoyed it. 
The physicians are undecided about the 
permanency of the effect,,but Dr. Brown 
will make experiments and test his theory. 

If these learned doctors will take the 
trouble to study the literature of mesmer- 
ism, they will find much that will inform 
them; and which will teach them that they 
are only novices in a field well worked by 
men of whom they never heard. Undoubt- 
edly, within the. next few years the 
hustlers in the medical trade will be be- 
sieging forty odd state legislatures to give 
them a monopoly in handling a curative 
agent which God has placed within reach 
of every family without price. 


* ANCIENT WISDOM” AT GRAND 
. RAPIDS. 


Although Grand Rapids, Mich., is pre- 
eminently a rushing, money-making city, 
it has a large class among its leading citi- 
zens interested in occult matters. The 
Telegram- Herald of that city for November 
26 says: 

W. S. Gunn, one of our most successful 
and representative pioneer merchants, and 
his estimable wife, have opened their par- 
lors to a series of lectures on the ‘‘Ancient 
Wisdom,” which are now being delivered 
before a ‘select class of the brightest and 
most advanced minds in our city. 

The lecturer, Dr. W. P. Phelon, of Chi- 
cago, has won place among the occultists 
of the country, by his untiring pursuit of 
this line of thought. He is well known as 
the senior editor of The Hermetist, an oc- 
cult monthly, and joint author of ‘‘Three 
Sevens,” a work describing the ancient 
initiations. Personally, the doctor is tall, 
Spare and gray, with a grave, kindly face, 
and eyes which have the far away ‘look of 
the mystic. 


A PROMISING AND NEEDED VEN- 
TURE. 


Mr. J. J. Morse, assisted by his daugh- 
ter Forence, has started a monthly maga- 


}zine in Liverpool entitled Zhe Lyceum 
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Eel be diate.” rr See: 


It is devoted to the interests of 
children’s lyceums and ought to be a great 
success. The crowning defect of the Spir- 
itualist movement is the neglect to instruct 
children and youth in the philosophy of 
Spiritualism, and to interest them in pro- 
gressive thought generally. : No movement 
looking to the development of the spiritual 


and moral nature can ever be permanently 


great or long-lived that does not attract 
children, youth, and those in early man- 
hood. TuE JOURNAL welcomes the ad- 
vent of The Lyceum Banner. 


Mrs. F. L. Atkins is giving a course of 
lectures upon art in Unity Church par- 
lors, corner of Dearborn avenue and Wal- 
ton place, on Saturdays at 3:30 p.m. Re- 
views will be given of the history of the 
various Italian Republics (Amalfi; Naples, 
Pisa, Florence, Venice, Siena, Milan, etc.,) 
and of the development of their architec- 
tural styles, sculpture and painting; with 
accounts of the lives of the most famous 


artists, and of the religious beliefs, legend- . 


ary or Christian, which inspired their 
works. Each lecture will be-fully illus- 
trated with the stertopticon. The pic- 
tures will comprise views of the principal 
buildings, paintings and sculptures of the 
great masters, portraits of artists and other 
eminent personages, maps of cities, plans 
of churches, galleries, etc. These views 


extended trip through Europe with special 
reference to this work. Printed topic 
papers, carefully prepared, containing the 
subject headings of the various lessons, 
with lists of books for reference, will be 
given to the members of the class as guides 
for study. The price for the first ten lec-- 
tures, or short course, will be five dollars; 
for the full course of twenty four lectures, 
ten dollars. 


At Hartford, Mich., there will be held 
on December 6th and 7th a quarterly con- 
vention of Spiritualists. The meetings 
will be in the opera. house, and the usual 
hospitalities will be extended to visitors. 
Among the speakers announced are Mr. L. 
¥. Moulton, Mrs. A. N. Wisner and Mrs. 
Adah Sheehan. “All mediums are invited;” 
and ‘‘a general attendance of all members 
is desired, as important business will come 
before the association.” 


Mr. Daniel Greenleaf Thompson has 
written an essay on ‘The Philosophy of 
Fiction in Literature,” in which the prin- 
ciples of the novelist’s art are examined, 
while especial attention, is paid to the con- 
sideration of the moral aspects of the novel 
and of its influence for good and evil. 
Longmans, Green & Co. will publish it. 


Use Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup in the beginning stages 
of cold and be cured for 25 cents. ; 


Salvation Oil, the great pain-destroyer, should be 


were Collected by Mrs. Atkins during an | kept in every family. 25 cents. 
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A Pure Cream of Tartar Powder— 
Superior to every other known. 
Used in Millions of Homes—40 Years the Standard. 


Delicious Cake and Pastry, Light Flaky Biscuit, Griddle Cakes 
Palatable and Wholesome. 
No other baking powder does such work. 
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a NATURAL REMEDY FOR - 
Epileptic Fits, Falling Sickness, Hyster- 
ics, St. Vitus Dance, Nervousness, 
Hypochondria, Melancholia, Ine 
ebrity, Sleeplessness, Dizzi- 
ness, Brain and Spinal 
Weakness. 


This medicine has direct action n 
the nerve centers, allaying all irritabil- 
ities and increasing the flow and power 
of nerve fluid. It is perfectly harmless 
and leaves no unpleasant effects. 


Our Pamphlet for safierers of nervous af 
Beases Will sent free to sny sadresr, and 
r patients can also obtain s medicine 
ree of charge from us. 
This remedy has penn prepared b yi the Reverend 
Pastor Konig, ot Fort Wayne, I for the past 
ten years, and is now pre: er his direc 
tion by the 


_ KOEMOG MEDICINE CO 
60 Wes. foc, cor. Ciinten St., p orb, ILL, 
“OLD BY DRUCCISTS. 
Price $3 per Bottle. 6 Bottles tor $i 
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PIANOS. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street, 
New York, 148 Sth Ave. Washington 817 Market Space 


LYON & HEALY, Sole Agents. 


State and Monroe, Sts., Chicago, Ili. 
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Gentlemen's beautiful Silk Embroirdered 
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Ë Shipper. paid, all Sale . 
w. Cyrus cae, Oxford, A. New York. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIMES, 


Japan’s first parliament was opened in November. 
It has 300 members. 109 of these are from the upper 
classes. The remainder represent the common people. 


The constitution of Montana is a document sup- 
posed to embody the accumulated expefiences and 
wisdom of all the older states of the union. But in 
the copy published at’ Helena ‘‘by authority,” section 
8 of article ix reads as follows: ‘‘No idiot or insane 
person shall not be entitled to vote at any election in 
this state.” 


Dr. Pean recently read a paper on Professor Koch's 
remedy before a host of medical men in the amphi- 
theater of the St. Louis hospital, Paris. In regard to 
the experiments with lymph Dr. Pean said in sub- 
stance: We are still in the experimental stage and 
are not yet able to deduce definite conclusions. You 
must not declare that these experiments demonstrate 
that Professor Koch has discovered an effective cure. 


~ tis certain that he has discovered a remedy that 


promises to render good service, but we must wait to 
know, whether it will effect permanent cures.” 


Reports of meetings of the National Farmers’ Alli- 
ance show considerable diversity of views in the or- 
ganization as to current issues. The importance of 
unanimity in what is undertaken is at this time all 
important to the organization. ‘True unanimity.” 
says Bacon, ‘‘is that which proceeds from free judg- 
ments arriving at the same conclusion after an inves- 
tigation of the fact.” This is the kind of unanimity 
the Farmers’ Alliance needs. It will probably best 
compass its objects by working through parties already 
established, instead of forming a new political party. 
_A class party is not desirable. 


The question arose last week with the New York 
collector of customs whether the lymph for the cure 
of consumption, sent by Dr. Koch to Dr. Abraham 
Jacobi of New York, was subject to duty. ‘‘What is 
lymph?” Collector Erhardt asked: ‘Does it contain 
alcohol? Is it a proprietary preparation? What is 
its commercial value? These are some of the ques- 
tions to be answered in connection with an im- 
portation of lymph, and I assume that a chemical 
analysis by the appraiser’s department will be the best 
means of answering them. Dutiable goods sent 
through the mail are forfeited. The absence of in- 
tent to smuggle does not help the matter. Postmaster 
Van Cott has no discretion in dealing with dutiable 
articles, even if they pass through the. postoffice. 
They are wholly within the jurisdiction of the cus- 
‘10ms authorities.” 


In Russia recently a long train filled with passengers 
was stopped by order of the government in a desolate 
. place. The passengers were.compelled to step from 
the cars into the fields and the train was set off on a 
side track. No one on the train knew the significance 
of the startling performance. There in the fields for 
seven hours the people waited, and then suddenly an- 
other train came out of the darkness and flashed past 


get aboard their own cars and they did so and resumed 
their journey. They were informed subsequently 
that the flying express bore the sacred person of his 
majesty, the Czar, who was fleeing like a hunted 
beast to his capital. The reason of the nocturnal 
performance may be summed up in a word, ‘‘nihilism!” 
Think of it. The ruler of a great nation so abjectly 
afraid of his own people that he has to flee like a 
criminal from one city of his realm to another. The 
power the Czar is able to wield through the military 
arm of the government and force of habit on the part 
of the people alone constrain to obedience and pre- 
tended allegiance. How long cana government main- 
tain itself in the face of an almost universal hostile 
public sentiment? 


One of the ‘‘sweet revenges” of time—a demonstra- 
tion of the resurrection of ‘‘Truth crushed to earth” 
is the recent republication of Mary Wolstoncraft’s 
“Vindication of the Rights of Woman,” tirst published 
in 1794, and which met with a storm of religious vitu- 
peration second only to that which greeted Paine’s 
«Age of Reason.” But in the. whirligig of time it 
is now not only given the honor of a republication by 
a first-class publisher, with a complimentary intro- 
duction by Millicent Garrett Fawcett, mother of Eng- 
land’s girl senior wrangler, but is offered as a pre- 
mium and desirable Christmas book by the Boston 
Woman's Journal, which is nothin, if not conservative 
in religion; whilé the staid New York Independent in 
its notice of the work confesses that <‘public opinion 
has now approached to substantially Mary Wolston- 
craft’s position” on the woman question. 


Mr. B. F. Underwood has been lecturing in New 
York and Brooklyn. The New York Times, of Decem- 
ber ist, says: ‘‘The members of the Brooklyn Ethical 
Society listened to a lecture on Spencer’s Synthetic 
Philosophy by Benjamin F. Underwood of Chicago, 
at the Second Unitarian church, Clinton and Congress 
streets, Brooklyn, last evening. Mr. Underwood’s 
audience paid him the strictest attention while he told 
what the work of Spencer had been, first, in supply- 
ing a ground on which realists and idealists could find 
a compromise in the experiential philosophy, and, 
secondly, in establishing the truth of evolution. Mr. 


‘Spencer, the lecturer said, could not be said by his 


philosophy to have denied the possibility of a future 
state of existence. 
immortality would not, he thought, make it neces- 
sary for any modification to be made in the system as 
now set forth. On the other hand, Spencer does not, 
as some materialists claim, lean to the other side and 
afford any assistance to what they speak of as the su- 
perstition of religion. The main truth of evolution is 
simply that every state or condition is a slight modi- 
fication of a previous condition, an advance toward 
coherency, heterogeneity, and definiteness. Mr. Un- 
derwood was warmly applauded after the close «of his 
lecture, and after a short discussion by members of the 
society, in the course of which he received many com- 
pliments and some criticism, was elected a correspond- 
ing member.” The Brooklyn Eagle published an ex- 
tended report of the lecture given in that city. 


The passage in the House last week of the inter- 


the wcndering company. After the passage of the | national copyright bill by a vote of 139 to 95 yeas is 
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in marked contrast to the defeat of the earlier bill 
some months ago by “a vote of only 98 yeas to 129 
nays cast against it. The condemnation of the former 
unfavorable action of the House by public opinion as 
represented by the press of the country, has doubtless 
contributed to the success of the present measure. By 
the new bill the privilege of copyright to foreign au- 


thors is confined to those countries in which the same . 


privilege is obtainable by American authors. Pro- 
vision also is made that all books copyrighted under 
the act shall be printed from type set within the. 
United States or from plates made therefrom. There 
is no doubt that the bill will be passed by the Senate 
and signed by President Harrison who urged the en- 
actment in his latest message. In the first copyright 
statute of this country, which was enacted in 1790, 
Congress announced that no foreign authors need ap- 
ply for protection; only to Americans was copyright 
granted. Under this and succeeding statutes for a 
hundred years the productions of foreign men of let- 
ters have been in the United States legitimate subjects 
of piracy, and in consequence American writers have 
been refused protection in foreign countries. The 
new law will be the means of securing copyright 


abroad for American authors. The English govern- 


ment has the power under an act of Parliament to 
extend by an order in council copyright ‘to ‘any 
fore gu: nation that grants to British authors the 
same privileges. 


- Unitarians have a keen sense of humor, but do not 


consider it in good form to give it out except in high 
dilutions, so to. speak, in which the ordinary mortal 
fails to appreciate it. Our esteemed contemporary of 
The Christian Register is, however, not a high dilu- 


tionist, seldom attenuating his sparkling wit and 


health-giving humor beyond the sixth degree, and 
often administering the ‘‘mother tincture.” Some- 
time since The Presbyterian published an advertise- 
ment reading thus: ‘‘We know an excellent opening 
in Illinois for thirty horse-collar makers. Must be 
good workmen, and members of a Presbyterian church. 
Address,” etc. The Christian Register comments on 
this specimen of Christianity in the following fashion: 
‘‘The exact relation between horse collars and. Pres- 
byterianism so imperatively set forth in this advertise- 
ment is not evident to the general reader. The horse, 
though figuring as a religious animal in the Bible 
from Genesis to Revelation, is not known to be partial 
to Presbyterianism, nor does it appear that Presby- 
terianism is an essential ingredient in horse collars. 


‘Neither in the noun nor the adjective, then, is the 


connection evident. A collar stuffed with the West- 
minster Confession would be too tight and very apt to 
gall a horse’s neck. The Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals would be obliged to insist on a 
revised version. Some of the best horse collars we 
have seen have been made in state prisons. Yet we 
doubt if more than four out of five of state prison con- 
victs are Presbyterians. ~ In every thirty collar makers 
there would probably be half a dozen, then, who did 
not belong to Presbyterian churches. Are these to be 
excluded from this excellent opening in Illinois be- 
cause they happen to be Methodists, Baptists, or 
Catholics? This advertisement shows the peculiar 
commercial form which the doctrine of election may 
sometimes take.” i 
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A CASE OF DUAL PERSONALITY. .. 


The American branch of the Society for Psychical 
Research held a meeting on Tuesday evening, Decem- 
ber 2d, in Boston at the amphitheater of the Society 
of Natural History. Professor William James occu- 
pied the chair. Dr. Richard Hodgson read the: min- 


utes of the previous meeting which was held last: 


March. Professor James then saidin substance: We 
appear to have lost nothing by becoming merged in 
the English society and parting with our own council. 
Our membership is now 440, as compared with 350 a 
year ago. The results of our work were never more 
encouraging. Between 4,000 and 5,000 answers have 
been received to the hallucination circulars, of which 

- about one-tenth have been positively in the affirmative. 
That is, we have now the records of about 400 persons 

` who have had hallucinations, the circumstances of 
which bear investigation and yield scientifically valu- 
able data. Our report upon this branch of the work 
will be ready by next summer. Not so many persons 
ab formerly are now joining the society through purely 
sensational considerations. A deeper scientific inter- 
est is manifest. The members generally realize that 
patience and time are required in this department of 
research as well as in other branches of science, in 
order to secure satisfactory results. We must mass 
together a great number of cases before being able to 
draw trustworthy deductions from them, but these de- 
ductions are sure to follow, I am confident, sooner or 
later. 

Professor James described a case of double person- 
ality of a so-called ambulatory type, which he had in- 
vestigated. The subject is a man about sixty years of 
age, a carpenter by trade, until 1857, when he became 
an itinerant preacher, having been, as he thought, 

In 1887 he abandoned 
preaching and returned to his trade of carpentering. 
One day while living in Greene, R. I., he suddenly dis- 
appeared from his home. Every effort to find him 
was unavailing. Two months later, in Morristown, 

~Pa, aman named Brown, who kept a little candy 
store, woke up in the middle of the night and found 
himself in a strange place. His bed, the room in 


- which he lay and the shop into which he groped his 


way were so unfamiliar to him that he was alarmed. 
He cried for help, fearing he would be taken for a 
‘burglar. The neighbors rushed out in the night and 
found the candy merchant in an unaccountable state. 
«Where am IP? Who am I? Who are you?” he cried 
` in great perturbation. He was thought to -be crazy. 
When told that his name was Brown he denied it and 
gave his true name—that of the erstwhile preacher 
and carpenter. The village doctor, who pronounced 
the case one of mania, communicated with alleged rel- 
atives in Rhode Island and found Brown’s assertions 
in regard to himself to be true. But Brown now had 


. no recollection of his experience in the candy store, 


and was unable to explain how he had got from Rhode 
Island to Penaosylvania. All that could be learned was 
that the man had been away from home two months, 
six weeks of which he had spent at Morristown. In 
the course of time, when he was at home pursuing his 
trade of carpenter, he was induced by Professor James 
to visit Cambridge and to be hypnotized. The Pro- 
fessor believed that in a’ hypnotic state the man would 
remember his Brown experience. And so he did. He 
gave a circumstantial account of his movements dur- 
ing the two weeks that had been up to that time a 
mystery. Under the impression that there was 


trouble in store for him he had taken a horse car to” 


Pawtucket, and proceed thence to New York, stopping 
one night at the Grand Union Hotel and going the 
` next day to Philadephia, stopping there two days, and 
then proceeding to Morristown, having seen an ad- 
vertisement of a small business for sale there. Such 
was his story when he was in the hypnotic condition. 
While in his waking state he had no recollection of 
his experience as Brown. ‘His Brown experience,” 
said Professor James, ‘‘was a weak, insipid, diluted 
extract of his normal personality.” He was hypnotized 
many times. but all attempts to effect even a partial 
fusion of his Brown condition and his normal condi- 
tion were unsuccessful. But the hypnotic memory be- 
came more and more feeble until finally he could rec- 


ollect only the barest outlines of his Brown experi- 
ence, which was verified even to the street and number 
of his boarding house in Philadelphia. Professor James 
pronounced this example of dual personality one of 
the most complete on record. 

The real name of this hypnotic subject, which does 
not appear in Professor James’s Boston address, is 
Bourne. During a ‘‘revival” thirty years ago at 
Westerly, R. I., where he lived, he lost the power of 
speech. which was restored to him at one of the relig- 
ious meetings at which he was present. At previous 
meetings he had appeared as one who had been 
stricken’ dumb on account of his sins. 
for prayers and had held up his hands in an impress- 
ive manner as one whose condition was the result of 
his having been, on account of his blasphemy, smitten 
by the Almighty. His presence at the meetings, espe- 
cially his regaining the power of speech, amid the ex- 
citement of a revival, was the means of converting 
and adding to the church scores, if not hundreds. 
His experience was quite generally regarded as super- 
natural; but the physicians did not give their sup- 
port to the claims of the preachers, and after a while 
the case came to be regarded as one of a mind dis- 
eased. And now thirty years later he appears 
again the subject of a, remarkable psychical experi- 
ence. 


SPIRITUALISM OR MATERIALISM, WHICH. 


Which is the more reasonable as a philosophy, Spir- 
itualism or materialism? Is it more in accord with 
the highest. reason to ascribe all phenomena to 
the motion of insensate atoms or to a principle of 
life and thought? Atoms are supposed to be hard, 
variously shaped and indivisible particles, without 
purpose or design, without consciousness, without 
sentience, without life. Their activity consists, it is 
alleged, in change of space relations. Two or more 
atoms combine and produce a molecule; molecules 
combine and produce elements like oxygen, gold and 
iron; elements unite and produce compound substances 
like water, salt and rock. Is it conceivable that these 
atoms by any number of motions or variety of relations 
can giverise to feeling and thought? Remember that 
feeling and thought are not merely motions, are not 
simply objective changes, are not indeed anything ex- 
ternal to the individual who experiences the conscious 
states, but on the contrary, are subjective experiences, 
are what enables somebody or something to say, “I 
feel, I think, I am conscious that I exist; I am con- 
scious also that other beings exist, that there isa 
realm of being outside of myself.” Is it possible for 
insensate atoms, by any possible combinations, to give 
rise to consciousness, between which and mere motions 
of matter there is nothing in common? How can mo- 
tion be converted into thought? How can change of 
material particles as to nearness to, or distance from 
one another, be converted into knowledge or percep- 
tion of these changes? One kind of molecular motion 


can be replaced by another kind of molecular motion,- 


when the motion known as heat is replaced by the mo- 
tion known as electricity; but how can these changes 
in the motions of material particles generate a new 
quality, namely, awareness that these changes are 
taking place? 5i 
What has materialism to say as to the passage from 
molecular physics to consciousness? Is thereany such 
passage? Is such passage conceivable? Is such pass- 
age provable? Is such passage possible? 
If material motion is not convertible into mental 
action, materialism as a philosophy, has no valid 
basis. If such conversion is a fact of science or is 
susceptible of any kind of proof, oris conceivable even 
as an hypothesis, why.do not materialists attempt to 


He had risen’ 


tion. What is the basis? What but mind can give | 
rise to mental phenomena? What other basis than a 
psychical one can account for psychical phenomena? . 
Feeling is a primary fact of personal existence. If 
feeling can not result from the motions of particles 
that have no feeling, no life, then feeling must have 
-some other than a material basis, and that basis must . 
be in some way psychical. In other words conscios- 
ness, feeling, emotion, thought, intellect, must be- 
long to an order to which the motion of matter is but 
secondary. The ultimate cause must be ‘above and 
superior to matter. Therelation of brain and thought 
must be concomitant and not causal. The brain does 
not think, but serves as an instrument by which a 
psychical or spiritual being manifests itself under the 
limitations of sense perception and material environ- 
ment. : 
Independently of any special manifestations of 
spirit existence, it is evident that matter is but a mani- : 
festation, under the limitations of the organs of sense, 
of a deeper reality which is clearly identifiable with 
mind. Spiritualism is therefore justified, apart from 
merely special manifestations, on strictly scientific 
and philosophical grounds. Materialism, as a philoso- 
phy, is obsolete among thinkers. Will the editor of 
the Twentieth Century please make a note of this fact? 


BOSWORTH STREET SOLICITUDE. 


At the junction of two alleys, one of which is called 
Bosworth street, in the ancient city of Boston, is pub- 
lished our esteemed contemporary, The Banner of - 
Light. ‘The dear old soul who thinks he edits that 
paper has just discovered another source of solicitude: 
and thereby added to his happiness—for he is never 
happy unless miserable. Having about exhausted all 
that part of his vital energy which can be wrought into 
support of and sympathy for the nimble dark-séance- 
and-cabinet workers, the good old man seeks comfort 
by materializing doubts as to the success of the ‘‘Co- 
lumbian Exhibition,” as he call it. Here is his song. 
of sorrow: 

According to present appearances the exhibition as 
planned for Chicago in 1893 is in serious danger of col- 
lapse. It seems that several of the head managers are in 
receipt in advance of large salaries, and have been called 
to account in consequence by those who object to their 
present methods. Whether or not the dual authorities 
there become so bitter as to endanger the success of the 
fair remains to be seen. Should this be the case the en- 
terprise would result in failure, and Congress would be 
called upon by the national commission to repeal the act 
that selected Chicago as the most proper locality for the 
fair. It would be a lasting disgrace to this country to 
have the Columbian Exhibition fail through the cupidity 
of its appointed managers. As ’92 is the time the fair 
should be held, many people are dissatisfied because it has 
been delayed until ‘93. This being the case, it is already 
mooted to hold fairs in New York City, and other places, 
in the autumn of °92, celebrating the great Columbian 
era. A callin New York, we understand, has already 
been mooted, to prepare for such a fair, and a series of 
festivals to be held during September and October, 1892. 
Under these circumstances Chicago must look out or she 
will be shorn of her laurels. 

-The collapse is all in the eye of this anxious Bos- 
tonian. He is blinded by the reflection from New 
York’s brass mirror. There is a fund of $10,000,000 | 
in hand, and a thousand acres of land on which to 
spend it. The United States government will have to 
expend several millions more in properly presenting 
its own exhibit. There has been less friction among 
the managers than might have been expected in the 
two bodies, and everything is now working rapidly and 
smoothly. Boston, New York, Amesbury, Cape Cod 
hamlets, Onset, Deerfield and other towns of declin- 
ing renown in the east may hold all the side shows 


show this either by a priort or by a posteriori reason- they can buy cotton to outfit, and they may coax’ all 


ing? The fact is the leading doctrine of materialism 
is a mere dogma, as much so as that of the trinity or 
the incarnation. . It is no more provable, no more con- 
ceivable than the doctrine of the creation of something 
out of nothing. ` 

If consciousness can not be produced by the motions 
of atoms then it must have some basis deeper than 
atomic or molecular motion, some basis of which prob- 


the pennies and nickels out of straggling visitors they 
can-—and their ability in coaxing is great—yet will 
Chicago not protest. ‘Westward the star of empire 
takes its way”; and on the shores of Lake Michigan, 


1 in a city of over 1,000,000 people, on a site where the 


Indian and the prairie wolf held sway and the frogs 
gave great concerts no longer ago than the early man- 
hood of the Banner's editor, in that city by. the inland 


ably material motion is but a phenomenal manifesta- ! sea and on that site will be held the grandest expos. 
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tion of civilization and human progress ever seen on 
this globe. To this stupendous affair we cordially in- 
vite our Bosworth street contemporary, with the as- 
surance that he shall be well cared for and that no 
evil spirits shall molest him. 


JUSTICE FOR THE JEWS. 


That a broad spirit of humanity is rapidly dominat- 
ing bigotry and prejudice is daily evidenced in one way 
and another. Lately a convention of Christian minis- 
ters and Jewish rabbis was held in a Methodist church 
in this city, at which the followers of Jesus were se 
considerate of the feelings of their He»rew brethren 
as to wholly refrain from the use of the name of their 
master. While from a sectarian standpoint their ac- 
tion seems inconsistent, uncalled for, and bad policy 
for them, it does credit to their hearts; and 
they can afford to have their heads thumped by their 
more consistent but less humane brethren. Following 
quickly on the heels of this Christo-Jewish love feast 
the following plea for justice to the Jews appeared in 

* a daily paper, with the hearty approval of clergymen 
of various sects: 

In the dark ages, when history was unknown and when 

Jews were looked upon as especial foes of Christianity, 
no one then refiected that descendants of that race were 
the founders of Christianity; that its Divine Author in his 
human capacity was a Jew, a descendant of King David. 
The Apostles and Evangelists were all Jews. In these 
days of enlightenment and in this great country of Amer- 
ica, which gives equal rights to all men, we believe a 
¿more Christlike action would be to evincea spirit of broth- 
erly love and good will to all mankind. That religious 
prejudice shall have no sway, man should look 
upon man as his brother, of whatever creed, all be- 
‘ing the children of one God. 

It has been noticed that certain educational institutes 
have closed their doors against all Jewish children; that 
certain hotels will not heed the applications of Jewish 
families, be they ever so refined and cultured. This is 
un-Christian and un-American, for none will gainsay that 
there are among the Jews of this country families of high 
birth, education, refinement, and wealth, who can look 
with. pride upon their’inembers, who possess genius and 
talent, whom we should meet as our equals in any sphere. 
Let us be just to the Jews—discriminate between the 
cultured us with other American citizens—nobt encourage 
ostracism to those who are entitled to our esteem and re- 
spect. 

Bigoted prejudice should be relegated to the dark ages 
and not countenanced in the enlightened nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

W. M. Salter, resident lecturer of the Society for 
Ethical Culture, headed the list of endorsers with these 
words: ‘The humanitarian aim of this I thoroughly 
endorse.” He is followed by the endorsement, in 
more or less emphatic terms, of the leading ministers 
of the city including Orthodox, Unitarian, and Sweden- 
borgian; as well as of Swing. Thomas and J. Ll. Jones 
whose particular theological footing no man knoweth, 
but who may for convenience sake be called Inde- 
pendents. . 


SOCIALISTIC COMMUNITIES. 


The latest outcome of the socialistic furore which 
began with the publication of Bellamy’s ‘Looking 
Backward,” is the ideal colony planned by. Mrs. Olive 
T. Washburn, a prominent and wealthy Spiritualist 
of Santa Clara county, Cal., to be established on the 
Nationalistic ideas embodied in that book. She pro- 
poses to give the use of her home farm, comprising 
seventeen hundred acres of good land in the beautiful 
Santa Clara valley for the realization of her philan- 
thropic scheme. A number of cottages have already 
been erected and applications for membership are 
coming in daily. The name of the new enterprise is 
“The Justitia Home Coéperative Colony.” To a re- 
porter who recenty interviewed her, Mrs. Washburn 
made the following statement: «We are erecting a 
number of buildings, and four persons have become 
colonists. They are working the ranch and express 
themselves as entirely satisfied with the arrangements. 
I intend to conduct this affair my own way and by the 
advice of a departed spirit. I am a Spiritualist and 
have my pian which I have not made known to the 


| tobacco in any form as a habit, or intoxicating drinks 


world as yet. I will not permit the organization of 
any stock company, nor do I intend to deed the prop- 
erty to a board of trustees. It shall remain in my 
own name. If any person joins the colony and wishes 
to withdraw I will return the one hundred dollars 
initiation fee upon a notice of three months. My hope 
is to place twenty-five or thirty families on the ranch, 
allow them to manage it themselves, and have a world 
of their own, as it were.” 


So far as outlined the new scheme is planngd on 
common-sense ideas—if only those ideas will work 
out in tie manner projected. Among thelist of ques- 
tions prepared for applicants for membership, to which 
favorable replies are expected, are such as these: 
“Have you maintained yourself in a creditable man- 
ner for the last year? Are you industrious, frugal, 
and saving when you work for yourself? Do you use 


of any kind as a beverage? If so, will you promise to 
discontinue their use by the aid of medical treatment? 
Do you know that any valuables that you may bring 
to the colony, such as horses, cows, chickens, furni- 
ture, books, etc., you will be allowed full value for, 
and be credited on your life membership with their 
appraised value? Do you know you will receive 
thirty cents an hour in time checks for labor per- 
formed? Will you always conscientiously strive to 
make harmony, preserve order, keep the peace, avoid 
tattling, news-carrying, eaves-dropping, and do all 
else, and whatever can be done to promote the love, 
harmony, peace, and prosperity of our common- 
wealth?” 


Recalling the fate of other generous donors to pre- 
vious experiments of this sort, we think Mrs. Wash- 
burn shows good judgment in keeping her property in 
her own name, and while we heartily wish for her 
success equal to her benevolent intention in her enter- 
prise, we still doubt very much whether she gets it. 


There has ever been a wonderful fascination to the 
minds of idealist thinkers from the days of—and pre- 
vious to—Plato, to our own, in the dream ofa possible 
community of men and women working together so 
harmoniously toward the highest good for all that 
each and every individual of such community should 
be happy, well fed and clothed, and injustice be un- 
known. It is such an ideal ever in the minds of lovers 
of the true and good which gave us Plato’s «‘Repub- 
lic,” More’s «‘Utopia” and Bellamy’s «‘Looking Back- 
ward,” with hundreds of other dreams of like charac- 
ter running through all ages, because ever haunting, 
and ever longed for by the mind of man. Over and 
over again, also, practical humanitarians, believing in 
this dream have tried the experiment of making this 
ideal community a reality by founding socialistic com- 
munities where property was to be held in common, 
every individual a contributor to the commonwealth, 
giving both work and wealth, and every member shar- 
ing equally in both, without regard to the large or 
small comparative amount of his own contribution. 
But so far nearly every attempt of the kind, no matter 
how carefully planned, has proved a disheartening 
failure, nor can we understand how any student of 
the world’s history, and of humanity, can expect any- 
thing else but ultimate failure for any new scheme of 
the sort, however carefully considered the provision 
against such failure. Those enthusiasts, who, like 
Mrs. Washburn, hopefully inspired by a romance like 
“Looking Backward”—which unlike reality, can not 
take into consideration the unexpected developments 
in human nature which are forever cropping out in 
actual life—should before undertaking the realization 
of their communistic ideal, read carefully such records 


.of the wrecked projects of other earlier philanthropic 


dreamers, as they will find in Noyes’ «History of 
American Socialism,” published some twenty years 
ago, which gives the history of the many attempts to 
keep together successfully the numerous organizations 
on the communistic plan which have had their origin 
in this country. A few of these organizations, like 
Noyes’ own, the Oneida (N. Y.) community, were held 
together for a longer lease of life than the rest, by the 
will power and personal strength of character of some 
one man. Since Noyes’ book was written, and even 
before the death of that remarkable man, the commu- 


nity which gave him -his notoriety was practically : 


disorganized and its leaders at cross purposes. z 
In spite of the most cautious provision against possi- 
ble bankruptcy in drawing up the articles of agree- 


ment, and of the wisest prevision as to the personal . 


qualifications necessary for membership, the ultimate 
failure of such communities is reasonably certain. 
The explanation of such failure is to be found in the 
motives which lead people to join them. It is not the 
prosperous man of business, successful in his present 


line, because most of his intellectual faculties are ac- 


tive in the direction of that line, who would be likely 


to leave the business in which he is so keenly inter- 
ested to smbark in a community where he would ‘no 
longer have full control, and where he could place no 
dependence on the ability of other members; nor would 
any professional man who has faith in his own skill be 
likely to join such associations, even when fortune was 
against him; for the capable man under adverse cir- 
cumstances keeps up a. hopeful courage born of his 
faith in himself, and prefers to struggle alone untilhe . 
wins success. 
such communities are drawn from the ranks of the dis- 
couraged and dispirited because unsuccessful in life— 
from the weak willed, weak bodied, and weak natured, 
who long for, and need, some one or some institution 
stronger than themselves to support and uphold them 
—from the lazy, who hate to exert themselves either 
in body or brain, and like to save themselves even the 
trouble of thinking, and are glad to find direction and 
the meanest fare so they are not responsible for either 
—from high-thoughted idealists who construct beauti- 
ful theories of the brotherhood of man, based on their 
own noble ideals—and from the large-hearted, free- 


No, the sort of characters who join 


handed, wealthy philanthropists, who, ignorant of the 
many unsmoothed kinks and warps in human nature, 
long to do something to help men and women on lower 
planes to step at once into a higher life, and when 


they get such out of thesphere to which they have been ` 


accustomed grow impatient and disgusted that they 
do not adjust themselves at once to new conditions. 
So, while on one side, and that the side of the majority 
of members, there is helpless, confiding dependence, 
ard lack of business knowledge, and on the other, 
helpful enthusiasm on which demands too heavy to be 
met for long are constantly made, the only possible 
outcome is. final disruption and failure to meet the 
ends sought. 


Here is something for strict vegetarians to consider. 
A vegetarian church is to be established in Philadel- 
phia, says an exchange. One of the fundamental 
principles of the church will be that life issacred, and 
that therefore the shedding of blood, even though it 
be for the sake of providing food for the human race, 
is wrong. But the vegetarians don’t follow out their 
own principles. In ‘the eyes of the scientist there is 
no appreciable difference between plant life and ani- 
mal life. The only objection that vegetarians have to 
the shedding of blood is that it terminates a life, but 
from the scientific point of view they terminate a life 
every time they eat a potato or a turnip. Nor is it 


competent for them to say that one sort of life is more 


inviolable than another sort. Animal life is more 
highly organized, it is true, and therefore its sensa- 
tions are better understood by human beings, but for 
aught we know the killing of a vegetable may be to it 
as much of a tragedy as the killing of an animal is ‘to 
it. It is very convenient to make arbitrary distinc- 


tions between the different forms of life, but it is — 


neither scientific nor logical. 


Says Dr. Monroe in Jron-Clad Age: The matter of 
heredity and hereditary transmission of intellectual, 
moral and physical peculiarities, perfections and im- 
perfections, is of first importance to every enlightened 
and progressive philanthropist. There can be no en- 
lightened und humane treatment of criminals’ and 
cranks without a thorough knowledge of the laws of 
hereditary transmission. ‘Thatwhich is a mere oddity 
or peculiarity in the father or mother, scarce notice- 
able, may become crankism in the son or daughter,and 


irresponsible monomania in the grandson or grand- | 


daughter. 
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DOUBT AND FEAR: THEIR-SPECIFIC REMEDIES. 


By Rev. T. W. Wooprow. 


Being a Universalist I can not consistently ignore 
the evidences of what I preach, furnished in psychic 
phenomena; for these evidences come within the ample 
scope of the universal. Much less could I be preju- 
diced against those alleged facts, however little I may 
believe them, which are claimed as positive proof of 
that universal hope—immortality—which forms the 
basis of all religions, and without which the temple 
of universal religion would crumble into the dust. He 
is a Universalist who seeks for the truth in all the 
fields of inquiry and gladly accepts it no matter whence 
it comes or by what name it may be called; he is not 
a Universalist but a partialist and a bigot who con- 
fines himself within certain prescribed limits of thought 


‘and is prejudicially blind to allthe results of inquiry 


outside of those prescribed limits; and he is a fool who 
becomes enraged because of the allegation of those 
facts which are offered as positive proof of the truth 
of what he’ fondly hopes and for which he earnestly 
prays. In ministering spiritually to the public good, 
furnishing hope and consolation, there are two kinds 
of mental ailments which demand attention, towit: 
skepticism’and sectarian fear. The sectarian who 
fears does not doubt immortality—at least it is not the 
thought of annihilation which troubles him—it is not 
the main symptom of his disease. And in treating 
him I would proceed differently from what I would in 
case of the man afflicted with skepticism or with the 
thought of annihilation. In the ‘early days of the 
Universalist church the more radical complaint of the 


‘popular mind was ‘fear which hath torment.” Of this 
“mental malady the theology of Universalism was cu- 


rative. 
Arguments drawn from reason and from the scrip- 
tures were effectually applied. «God is love” quoth 


the Universalist preacher. The love that throbs in hu- 


man héarts puts the stamp of condemnation upon your 
doctrine of an endless"hell and bids us hope for all. 
‘If your doctrine is true what is the use of preach- 
ing?” he was interrogated by one whose religion con- 
sisted in a scheme to steer clear of hell. ‘We preach” 
answered the Universalist, ‘‘not to keep the people 
out of hell but to keep hell out of the people.” 

Now the people’s minds are pretty well cured of 
the malady of fear and no more as of yore do we 


need to wage our powers of logic against this foe of 
-, the human mind, but doubt though not increasing yet 
‘remains as the most prevailing mental affliction cast- 
.ing a shadow over many lives. The theology of Uni- 


versalism was a specific for orthodox fear but the 


. arguments fail in the case of infidelity which denies 
_ the Bible and doubts immortality. Quoting texts to 
_men whose minds are thus afflicted is a waste of time 


and the old a priori arguments for human immortality 
fail to satisfy in this age of inquiry and experimen- 
tation. We should keep pace with advancing thought 
and seek to adapt ourselves to the needs of the hour. 


. The good physician does not go about with but one 
' remedy in his medicine case but in treating the vari- 


ous diseases with which men are afflicted, after diag- 
nosis, he gives the medicine specially suited to the 
disease. The work of the gospel minister is very 
similar. He doctors the souls of men. -He gives medi- 
cine which heals the brokenhearted and comforts all 
that mourn. But many professed gospel ministers 
have ‘‘been forgers of lies and physcians of no value.” 
In acting in this capacity as physician Idd not always 
give the same medicine. The man who fears but does 
not doubt immortality may be treated to copious doses 


__ of the theology of Universalism and if his disease is 


not too chronic he will°get well. But the man whose 


‘complaint is doubt which looks into the open sepulcher 
_ asthe end of all human „hope must have something 


different and stronger medicine. Hence I carry in 


7 my case a little vial labelled ‘Phenomena of Spirit- 


ualism,” and when I come across a patient afflicted 


with doubt I prescribe this and if he takes my medi- 
cine according to directions it never fails to cure. I 
have the satisfaction of knowing some of the most 
stubborn cases to have been thoroughly cured by this 
remedy. Ihave in mind two men, one a preacher at 
the time and the other had been a preacher but lost 
his hope of immortality and left the pulpit. I heard 
the former preach a funeral discourse and I noticed a 
vein of doubt running through his discourse and the 
thought occurred to me that ‘you need a special mani- 
festation of Christ like ‘Thomas of old; a few good 
doses of phenomenal Spiritualism will do you good 
and make you a better preacher.” He being a per- 
sonal friend of mine I went to him privately and asked 
him if he was not troubled with doubt. Receiving an 
affirmative answer I told him about my little vial and 
advised him to take some from it. He did so and 
soon became well and happy. He grew confident in 
the pulpit and thereafter boldly proclaimed the great 
truths of religion. He became a better preacher, the 
public generally not understanding the cause. It did 
for him what it had done for me years before, it made 
him more spiritual and a more acceptable pastor in 
the estimation of all his people, not even excepting 
those prejudiced against Spiritualism, 

The other man, who had been a preacher but quit 
preaching for want, of faith in that alone which makes 
preaching possible, lived in a city where I was pastor. 
He was one of my most. critical listeners and well 
read in the theological arguments for immortality and 
somewhat in the class of reading setting forth evi- 
dential phenomena. He frankly confessed that the 
only obstacle in the way of his joining the church 
was want of faith in immortality. Prove that and I 
am witb you,” said he. I confessed to him that I 
could not convince him by such efforts as are ad- 
apted to an audience; or by any argument made of 
‘words of wind.” I told him that kind providence had 
provided a special remedy for such cases as his and 
that I must treat him privately and invited him to 
come to my house for private spiritual advice. 
accepted the invitation and when he called I men- 
tioned my vial of doubt remedy and said to him: 
‘‘take this according to directions and if there are 
any brains in your head for the medicine to operate 
upon, within ninety days you will be sound in the faith 
and well.” This notorious doubter became an open 
advocate of immortality a few 
and no Methodist convert supposing himself just 
snatched as a firebrand from hell, was ever more 
happy. The Methodist pastor met me one day soon 
after and asked ‘‘What have you done for H?” 
‘Why, what is the matter with him?” I responded. 
He went on to say substantially, ‘He is surely con- 
verted, he seems so happy. He told us last Sunday 
he ‘knows that if our earthly house of this tabernacle 
were dissolved we have a building of God, an house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’ He 
has had a complete change in his thought recently 
and says you are the cause of it.” I did not divulge 


weeks afterwards, 


the secret process of his cure lest said preacher should 


think that instead of conversion, the devil had him in 
his grip more firmly than ever. 

After this man was cured of his doubt he did not 
need to continue taking the remedy nor did he 
hanker after it, but occasionally for a season when he 
felt a ‘returning paroxysm of doubt he resorted to 
the remedy, but as is usual he ultimately got be- 
yond the need of it for himself and only kept a 
little on hand for the benefit of others. This I re- 
peat is the common experience in the use of this 
remedy. There is scarcely one tiberal minister of 
advanced age with whom I am acquainted who has 


not at some period of his life witnessed these evi-. 


dential manifestations and had his doubts quieted by 
them. A few years ago when I wrote up and had 
published an unquestionable case of independent 
writings, or writings done by invisible agency, one of 
our church fathers in Kansas wrote me saying: “I 
have seen all that and ten times more. While mod- 
ern Spiritualism has done some good in convincing 
skeptics of immortality, yet—” etc, etc. When at 


Minneapolis nearly two years ago I asked the pastor 
of one of the foremost Universalist churches of that 
city, “have you investigated the phenomena of Spir- 


He | 


itualism-or ghostology?” He answered ‘Yes, till I 
got tired. They prove immortality.” š 

Nearly all the Unitarian ministers whom I have met 
to talk with on the subject have also been ‘‘duped” into 
believing that these psychic phenomena prove that 
their faith is true. The most intelligent, wide-awake 
clergymen of all denominations are, silent converts to 
the same belief and some make bold to preach it to 
their congregations. This remeđy is an infallible cure 
for doubt and blessed is the man thatcan use it wisely. 
While duly appreciating the virtue of other remedies 
in certain cases, I would not exchange my little vial 
for the combined wealth of the Vanderbilfs and the 
Astors. Ministering to the spiritual wants of men I 
feel it my duty and claim it my right to use this 
remedy whenever my judgment dictates its expediency, 
and let no one who has not thoroughly tried it make 
any objections. Ignorance may hurl at me the pois- 
oned arrows of prejudice but still they will avail noth- 
ing against my own judgment as to expediency in the 
use of a remedy often found good and never found bad 
in a long experience. ‘ 


L 
It is as sure a cure for materialism as Universalism 


is for partialism. In both cases the patients are cer- 
tainly cured when induced to take the medicine. It 
is to doubt what perfect love is to fear, it drives it 
away. 

The use of it has not to my knowledge weakened 
any man’s allegiance to the church but rather it has 
drawn men to the church. What would Universalism, 
Unitarianism or any other ‘‘ism” amount to without 
the hope of immortality? and what harm can come te 
the church through the demonstration of that bope 
which constitutes its foundation? 


Hence the antagonism of ignorant and prejudiced 
churchmen is pure folly. The churchshould welcome 
those who claim to have infallible. proofs of the truth 
of the faith which the church preaches. 

- In conclusion I would inform the reader that I have 
never said that these psychic manifestations such as 
rappings, independent writings, and visible appear- 
ances of persons -known to be dead—intimating the 
presence and agency of excarnate intelligence—are 
spirits. They claim this for themselves and it suf- 
ficieth me until I know better. Till a better explan- 
ation offers itself than what the facts themselves report, 
I will not deny it. Welcome the investigator who can 
lift the veil of mystery from the field of psychic in- 
quiry even though he shows that these manifestations 


are not what they uniformly report themselves to be :` 


and thereby wakens millions of otherwise intelligent. 
men from the dream of a demonstrated immortality. 


[When Isat down to write this article it was my inten- 
tion to furnish Thomas Paine’s and Paul’s arguments for 
immortality and a comparison of the evidences on which 
each based his argument. I still hope to be able to do so 
at some future time for the readers of THE JoURNAL. } 

MaRSHALLTOWN, Iowa. 


HUMAN IMPONDERABLES—A PSYCHICAL STUDY. 
By J. D. FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 
VIII. 
INDEPENDENT WRITING. 


When the writing occurs without the use of the 


hand, we come upon higher and more satisfactory | 


ground than that of the preceding paper, where the 
intelligence displayed may be and doubtless is influ- 
enced by our mental characteristics. In writing by 
the hand, or in speech from the lips, it is sufficiently 
apparent, whatever foreign force may be supposed to 
be present, that much of our own unconscious mental. 
action is mingled with the communications. But in 
those intelligent efforts not expressed by huiman or- 
gans, there is a wide distinction to be observed, and 
it is here that we find the most distinct traces of 
mentality exterior to ourselves. In the involuntary 
writing by the hand, it is quite possible to foist in a 
fictitious name, but more rarely in the independent 


writing, and so rising, the less our own organs are | 


employed, by more marked degrees of exterior per- 
sonality, to the independent voices which seldom con-. 
found themselves with and often contradict any men- 
tal process of our own. The communications thu 
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written bear the character of reasonable and con- 
secutive statements, where for the most part we fail 
to trace any connection with our own modes of thought, 
or perhaps with any conscious knowledge of the mat- 
ter presented. Yet sometimes we may recognize the 
mentality to be our own, and here too we are left with 
the impression of duality in the moving causes. 

The first of the two following experiments was in- 
tended to demonstrate that a successful result could 
not depend upon a fraud perpetrated in the darkness, 
and the second as corroboration in the light. Having 
prepared at home a small piece of cardboard, and 
written on it two questions in almost invisible letters, 
involving the necessity of a name and a relationship 

_in the answers, I attended a séance at a place where I 
_ have never been, and where I had no manner of ‘ac- 
quaintance with the péople I met. As soon as the 
light was extinguished (and it will be noticed that 
the experiment was more perfect on account of the 
absolute darkness) I drew the cardboard out of my 
pocket, where it had been concealed up to that mo- 
ment, and silently laid it with a short pencil on the 
floor. Holding my feet about two inches above the 
paper, a rustling sound was soon heard, and I felt 
what seemed to be a pencil tapping the sole of my shoe. 
Very shortly the paper was handed up to me and I 
put it in an inner pocket, after releasing the medium's 
hands. On returning home I found bath questions 
replied to correctly, in one answer, containing the 
name and! relationship. In this experiment there was 


_ an intelligence that perceived through tho darkness 
- the inscription on my card, knew and wrote the cor- 


rect reply in parallel lines and signed the right name. 
_ In the other experiment above spoken of, with a 
. view to obtain farther proof as to the genuine char- 
„acter of the fact, I visited a slate-writing medium, and 
not wishing to use his slates, took with me some 
marked cards. ` The medium had almost closed the 
slates when I quickly slipped a card between, and at 
once pressed them closely together, as they lay on the 
stable before us in the full light of day. Ina few mo- 
-ments rapping was audible and taking the slates into 
-my own hands, the card that had been marked and 
slipped in was covered by a communication of several 
lines, apparently written in lead-pencil. The me- 
dium then wrote with his own hand an event that had 
taken place in my family thirty years previously, as a 
continuation of the matter on the card, and signed the 
name of the only person besides myself who was ever 
cognizant of the affair. 

Here then we have what may certainly be called an 
intelligence, giving the name of a dead friend, the 
only one except the inquirer who had ever known the 
facts, minutely relating things that had transpired in 
the long past, and writing part of this account, with- 
out any visible means, on a paper brought by myself, 
placed between two tightly held slates, untouched by 


the medium, whom I had never before seen, and who } 
- was alone in the room with me. 


To verify a thing so hardly credible, ona subsequent 
occasion J visited the same medium, taking my own 
slates, purchased at a book store, holding them my- 
self, and neither permitting them to be touched nor 
releasing my grasp fora moment. Under these cir- 
cumstances what scemed to be writing was heard and 
felt going on within them, and still grasping them I 
returned to my lodgings, and found a communication 
of four well written lines within, in answer to a re- 
mark I made whilst holding them. purporting to come 
from a deceased friend. No other person but myself 


' had in any manner touched these slates after they 


were purchased. 

‘In the experiment about to be related the medium 
was placed at a table with her hands resting on the 
‘middle, where she kept them continuously. The table 
had a lower horizontal shelf, which filled up the space 
‘and was about three inches above the floor. Under 
this shelf I placed a clean slate, with a short pencil 
lying on it and surrounded the legs with a thick cloth. 


~ We joined hands on the top of the table and soon per- 


fectly audible sounds, as if writing, were heard, the t’s 
being crossed and the i's dotted vehemently. The 
* writing stopped and a noise was heard which caused 
us to exclaim that the slate was heing turned over. 
‘Then the pencil began again and presently the slate 


was handed up and put on my knees. Then for the 
first time I released the medium’s hands, and taking 
the slate, found both sides covered with writing, each 
in a different hand, mentioning altogether six names I 
knew, and signed with the correct names the text of 
the letters required. This occurred when I was alone 
with the medium, in a lighted room, and with a new 
and unused slate she did nottouch. One of the words 
had been rubbed out, and another substituted in more 
distinct letters -than the others. The lines were 
straight and parallel. It must be particularly noticed 
that the noise of the writing began after I had grasped 
the medium’s hands and was finished before I released 
them. Placing the slate on my knees was the intelli- 
geat movement of an object untouched by those pres- 
ent; psychography is virtually of the same character. 
The slate that was written on was the same slate I 
had placed under the table without a pencil mark on 
it, and the medium’s hands were held on the top of 
the table from the beginning to the end of the writing. 
The slate could not be reached by the hand without 
kneeling on the floor, and there was notspace enough 
to put the foot beneath the table.. 


TABLE TURNING WITH AND WITHOUT CONTACT. 


These twomethods in which motion is produced 
naturally come together, as it soon becomes evident 
that the same foree imparts motion to the object, 
whether touched or untouched. Movement may be 


Inmparted to a Hight stand by some muscular tre- 


mor, but if we find that heavy tables rise up 
against the pressure, or move without touch, the pos- 
sibility of pushing is a matter wei may safely neglect. 

In experiments of this kind we come upon totally 
different conditions to those considered previously. 
None of the physical agencies we are accustomed to, 
do,. or can, produce the motion in all these cases. 
Here a new book is opened to us, and we must read it, 
if we would speak wisely of it. i A 

It would scem almost to be beyond the power of 
evidence to convince that very conservative portion 
of the world, which bows down to authority more than 
to fact, that any other force besides muscular impul- 
sion is concerned inthis phenomena. But the ques- 
tion has assumed a disingenuous shape. The inquiry 
is not so much whether the muscles ever bear a share 
in these experiments as it is if they bear the whole. 
It is a mixed question, and if from the contracted 
observation of apart we form sweeping conclusions 
as tv the whole, we are unjust to ourselves and injuri- 
ous to others. 

It willbe remembered that I have already stated 
that the hand of a person, moved by some other force 
than his own conscious will, made an appointment to 
visit a medium on a distant day, promising that a de- 
cisive proof would be given, by the movement of a 
table without human touch. The circumstances of the 
writing were of too extraordinary a nature not to be 
followed up by a visit to this medium, Accordingly 
I went there on the day appointed. After sitting at 
the table watching for thirty minutes, and carefully 
avoiding to mention the object of my visit, I men- 
tally requested the movement to take place. Instantly, 
as the wish came to my mind, the table revolved 
half-way round, the feet and hands of the medium, 
the only person in the room with. me, being in full 
sight. Tat once moved the medium ten feet away, 
and after examining the table and passing between it 
and her several times, took my seat by her side and 
awaited but hardly expected the movement without 
human touch. In a minuteor so, the table rose with 
two of its claws in the air, labored like a ship at sea, 
balanced itself and rushing across the intervening 
space, struck me sharply on the chest. It required 
some exertion of strength to replace the tanle in its 
proper position. 

Tn this experiment, not instituted by any conscious 
human will, we have a direction to visit at a certain 
hour a person who under ordinary circumstances 
could only be seen by appointment, with a promise that 
an utterly incredible thing would happen; this direction 
and promise made known to me ina way that never 
had happened before; the latter being exactly ful- 
filled, and both being the direct consequence of a 
statement voluntarily made by rappings on an un- 


touched table, several weeks previously, .. The occur- 
rence itself was not more remarkable than the circum- 


stances and design that led up to it. | - 
(To Be CONTINUED.) 


CONCERNING THE SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL < 
RESEARCH. 


By J. T. Dover, C. E 


In a leading Spiritualist paper of last February, æ 
somewhat characteristic acticle headed ‘Psychical 
Societies,” was:published under the name of Lita Bar- 
ney Sayles. I say ¢haractertstic, because it illustrates 
the ideas of not a few persons in the world. 

From what appears in her article, her knowledge of 
the work of the English Society for Psychical Re- 
search is derived from Part XV of its Proceedings, 
which she claimed to have before her, and she says 
that‘‘these consist of reports of experiments by various 
talented individuals, but they give no report of the 
Society as a whole, and after seven or eight years’ 
work and expense do not inform the eager, waiting 
world that they, as a society, have come to one single 
conclusion,” and adds; “if I had spent seven years in 
investigating the simple phenomena of Spiritualism as 
well as other relations of mind to matter and was not 
ready to report to the world that I was convinced of 
any one thing about them, I would stop using my 
time in that foolish way and wait till I arrived on the 
other side to finish my investigations.” _ 

The members of the society ought to be impressed 
with a deep sense of the insignificance of their labors 
and humble themselves before this high priestess of 
wisdom. How easily she could solve all the mysteries 
of the universe and how well she knows all about the 
work of the Society for Psychical Research from a 
simple sight of Part XV of its Proceedings. . To her 
how simple are all the phenomena of Spiritualism! 
New| this woman is a sample of many teachers of Spir- 
itualism, who solve the darkest enigmas by a single 
word, and their wisdom is poured out upon the: world 
largely through the columns of the paper above alluded 
to. 

I have thus devoted considerable space to what is 
important only by its contrast to the work of the so- 
ciety, which she assumes to criticise. By such writers 
no just idea can be given of that work, for it. is ‘not 
probable that they have studied it at all. 

It lis highly improbable that a body of educated and 
able men and women should have spent eight years of 
unremitting labor upon any subject to no purpose. 

The extent of their psychical researches is indicated 
by the publication of nearly six voluimes of about 500 
pages each, and by a work in two large volumes en- 
titled «‘Phantasms of the Living,” by Gurney, Myers 
and Podmore. . 

Their first and most striking success has been in 
establishing by experimental evidence the fact of 
thought transference. Many indications of this fact 
have been known for an indefinite period, but it re- 
mained for members of this society to collect evidence: 
in a scientific and orderly manner, showing that the 
thoughts of one mind have been transferred to another 
through other than the ordinary sensory channels. — 

It has not been done in any case infallibly, not. often 
very perfectly, but it has been done so frequently and 
with such a degree of success that the theory of chance 
coincidence utterly breaks down in trying to explain 
it. In the light of this fact established, the society 
has accumulated a large amount of evidence of spon- 
taneous phenomena of the same class, including many 
cases which have been classed under the head of sec 
ond sight, with which it has also codrdinated the phe- 
nomena of apparitions and hallucinations of the 
senses. 

A new and more thorough study of the phenomena 
of hypnotism or mesmerism, as a special field of 
vhought transference, has been made and it has been 
prolific of results. New light has been thrown upon 
the subject of personality. Cases.of alternating | per- 
sonality, or double consciousness, have been produced 
experimentally as well as found existing spontaneously. 
Very important contributions in hypnotic research 
have come from certain physicians in France where 
the subject has been studied with renewed zeal during 
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the last fifteen years. By these researches in experi- 
mental and spontaneous thought transference the 
society has not only earned a right to exist, but has 
laid society under obligations for having enlarged our 
field of knowledge. 

The experiments of Prof. Charles Richet in hypnotic 
lucidity or clairvoyance go.very far to establish the 
fact of a power of vision. independent of our ordi- 
nary visual sense and by no means dependent upon 
thought transference. A card was drawn at random 
from a mixture of ten packs, and, unseen by the ex- 
perimenter, placed in several opaque envelopes, defy- 
ing all retinal vision, and yet Lonie B. in fifteen cases 
where she described the card completely was correct 
twelve times. The hypothesis of fraud being set aside 
and chance coincidence being untenable, it is difficult 
to say that we are not forced to the conclusion that 
there is ‘‘some capacity of obtaining knowledge, whose 
modus operandi is absolutely unknown to us.” 

One very elaborate article in volume three was the 
result of three months investigation in India of the 
merits of the claims of Madame Blavatsky to the pro- 
duction of occult phenomena, and it gives the clearest 
proof that she is an expert in fraud. The committee 


having that matter in charge conclude their report by. 


saying, ‘‘We think she has achieved a title to perma- 
nent remembrance as one of the most accomplished, 


ingenious and interesting impostors in history.” 


Another very instructive article is a report of ex- 
perimentat investigation in the field of illusion.. Mr. 
S. J. Davey, who had had his attention attracted to 
Spiritualism, and afterward found that deception had 
been practiced upon him, began to try, for himself, 
how far people were liable to error by mal-observa- 
tion. He became quite proficient in slate writing and 


_materialization, without really claiming any spiritual 


agency about it He received no pay for his services, 
and usually advised his visitors to observe for them- 
selves and draw their own conclusions. They were 
especially requested to write out an account of what 
they gaw, for his use. The result was that most of 
his visitors were deluded, except where they were spe- 
cially posted beforehand that they need expect noth- 
ing but conjuring tricks. 

The president of the Society for Psychical Research 
and some others were taken into his confidence and 
made aware that he was really a student of fraud. He 
has not thought it best to explain his methods in de- 
tail, but I infer that one important element of his suc- 
cess consists in fatiguing the attention. 


The attitude of the society towards Spiritualism has 
been one of very decided skepticism, yet some of its 
most active members are known to be Spiritualists. 
Although these latter are believers in it, they are 
fully aware of the very inconclusive character of most 
spiritual phenomena and of the fraudulent character 
of nearly all commercial mediumship. 

That a skeptical attitude should tend to render fruit- 
less their search for truth in that field is certainly not 
more strange than that the percipient, in thought 
transference, should be unable to manifest that power 
in the presence of strangers. ‘This inability was very 
marked in the case of two percipients at Liverpool 
who had been very successful in the presence of Mr. 
Malcolm Guthrie, J. P., and Mr. James Birchall, hon- 
orary secretary of the Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety of Liverpool, at all their regular meetings, but 
at some extra meetings held for the purpose of exhibit- 


ing the newly discovered power to some of their fel- 


_ low members the experiments proved total failures. 


Mr. Guthrie says, ‘It would appear that any men- 
tal disturbancé on the part of the operators or on the 
part of the ‘subjects,’ due to anxiety to succeed or to 
the novelty of the éntourage of persons or things, very 
much interferes with the success of the experiments. 
The result of our experience is that success or failure 
depends as much (if not more) upon the condition of 
the agent as upon that of the percipient....On ac- 
count of the disturbance of the agent’s mind as well 
as that of the [percipient or] ‘subject’ it is judged that 
experiments in a drawing room, before a large miscel- 
laneous company, are not likely to be successful.” 


Mr. Guthrie having been one of the most successful 


experimenters, his remarks quoted above are entitled 
to much weight. — 

The skeptical and critical spirit which has usually 
been brought to the investigation of Spiritualism may 
well have been the cause why genuine manifestations 
could not occur, while the easy credulity of many be- 
lievers, though lending itself to the most facile con- 
trol, has offered no bar to fraud, either of mundane or 
spiritual origin. i 

Steel is an excellent metal for cutting and working 
all other metals, but about the worst for receiving 
casts or impressions of other objects. On the other 
hand lead is excellent for the latter use but worthless 
for needles and fine cutting instruments. If you wish 
to perforate sheet metal you lay it upon a bar of lead 
and with a steel punch do it with ease, but reverse the 
plan and try a lead punch and you reproduce the ex- 
periment of Mr. Furness of the Seybert commission, 
who sought to become a medium. Rude as the above 
illustrations are they indicate to some extent the char- 
acteristic differences of different personalities. 

Some physical phenomena were reported by Prof. 
Barrett, an active member of the Society for Psychical 
Research, which he declares were ‘‘inexplicable by 
any causes at present recognized by science,” yet they 
were not conclusive of a spiritual origin. ` As he very 
justly observes, ‘‘Experience shows that the real dif- 
ficulty with Spiritualism is in arriving at sufficiently 
conclusive evidence pointing one way or the other.” 

After attending numerous public and private séances 
during a period of fifteen years, he found by far the 
larger part of the results had absolutely no evidential 
value in favor of Spiritualism. A few cases however 
were exceptions. 

I have thus very cursorily gone over some of the 
principal features of the work of the Society for Psy- 
chical Research, thinking those who have not had such 
an opportunity might bé interested in so meager a 
sketch. Only those who enjoy abundant leisure can 
even superficially examine the results of that society’s 
work, and, after having devoted several months to it, 
I am impressed not with the idea that those results 
are meagre, but with the industry, patience and criti- 
cal skill which have been employed and have produced 
such very positive contributions to our stock of psychi- 
cal knowledge. 


THE IDIOSYNCRACIES OF FAITH. 
By Rev. J. O. M. HEewirvt. 
III. 


In my last paper I wrote more particularly of ‘‘the 
age of personal recognition,” that found its highest 
development in Egypt during the period of her high- 
est national greatness. It was a recognition of the 
source of the inspiration, the trance, the control, and 
the other hypnotic states of mind as witnessed in their 
acknowledged priests, vestals, and sybils of the world, 
being none other than those who were once the living 
ones of this human race, but now the no less living 
ones of what we call the unseen world. 

In this paper which completes the series, I propose 
to discuss, more particularly the age of spirituality, as 
distinguished from the spiritism of the preceeding 
age. It marks a new departure in faith as connected 
with these phenomena of mind that have in their vari- 
ous ways.given us all that we have of religious be- 
lief, under whatever name, concerning that which is 
commonly called the supernatural or divine life, and 
of our relationship to it. 

Renan, in his history of the People of Israel, says 
that the unknown author of what is known to scholars 
as the ‘Iahveist Manuscript of Hebrew Scriptures, 
written or compiled about 850, B. C., is “the real 
doctrinaire” of prophetism, and is the founder in fact 
of the religions of Judaism, Christianity and Islamism; 
but I am compelled to feel that this unknown writer, 
or compiler rather, would never have arrived at the 
height of moral grandeur, of sublimity, which we find 
in the old scriptures of Hebrewism if he had not re- 
ceived the mental training of added centuries, as his 
inheritance of spiritual philosophy. We do not, as in- 
dividuals, all at once spring up so far beyond the 
height of our immediate surroundings, but we find 


the. evolution of the spirit to be slow as is the 
evolution of the intellectual life in the race, and for 
that reason if no other, I would name the beginning 
of this age of the spirit at a much earlier date. 

Indeed I do name it as beginning with the period 
corresponding with what we familiarly call ‘‘The 
Exodus” of Israel from Egypt; and its representative 
“Son of Man” I would name as a no less person than 
the chief Pontiff of the mysteries of Egypt,the supposed . 
reincarnation of Osiris, known to us by the Hebrew 
corruption of the Egyptian speech as M’-Oses (please 
note the division of the name). 

Familiar as he necessarily must have been, by vir- 
tue of his training and office, with all phases of the 
hypnotic state of mind, such as trance speaking, 
ecstacy and enthusia, and knowing too that these all 
were produced by the will of ‘the unseen life beyond © 
the veil,” he also made discovery that we are all able | 
to come en rapport, and do so come en rapport in the 
simple and rational exercise of our every-day human 
faculty of reverie,—this faculty that we all do exercise 
in what we sometimes call ‘talking to one’s self.” 
This simple discovery, or discovery of simple method, 
like.as the falling of an apple for a Newton, revolu- 
tionizing philosophy, revolutionized religion. It did 
this, because it at once placed the man- in the desired 
rapport, ın a reasonable state of mind—a state in 
which he could and would give full exercise to his 
reason in juigment, even while consciously listening 
to the flow of “the still, small voice” of the unseen 
guest, who was quietly «saying things” just as we all 
reason and judge, while listening to our fellows. l 

Had it not been for this discovery of natural rap-. 
port, we would not have known of spirituality in re- 
ligion, as distinguished from the spiritism of the pre- 
vious age, would nat have found a departure from the 
worship of local divinities, but little if at all removed 
from the level of human life as met in the every-day 
contact of man with man in the walks of life. Neither 
would we have found in sacred scriptures the phrase 
“the Highest,” as the name of God, whom men should | 
worship. ‘The unity” of God, the Oneness, is not 
that of person, as is commonly supposed, butis of the 
spirit, and that spirit the highest state of the soul of 
which the man could conceive. 

Following this discovery of natural rapport we find 
by the record the man ‘-M’-Oses,”? in his séance with 
God on Sinai, confronted with the abrupt ‘I am who 
I am,” of the unseen guest who was therein converse 
with him. Instead of the olden answer of a personal 
name to his query, the one of God compels M’-Oses to 
judge the word of an unknown person; and hence the 
“I am” who repeats the inspired law to Israel, we 
must recognize as the man who uttered the law! Was 
it a revelation? Yes; but M’-Oses, the high priest and 
lawgiver, must be held responsible for it and its ef- 
fects upon the life of the new nation. To some, per- 
haps, will occur the old name, ‘‘Jehoveh,” but when 
we rightly consider it, we will find that it is not a 
divine, but purely human name, like that of «‘Elijah;” 
—Elijah meaning <«El-is-God,” and so read «Jah- 

‘Hoveh,” ‘‘God-is-my-Father,”—which is, I am satis- 
fied after a study of years, the correct signification, 
and is the personal name of the man who as priest was 
M’-Oses. 

Personal responsibility joined with conscious inspi- 
ration is the real cause of spiritual development of 
character, and is, if I may use the figure, the first 
round of the ladder that towers so high, and upon 
which we find the personal characters of history—. 
M’-Oses, Samuel, Elijah, Isaiah, Jesus, and such as: 
they, whom we count as the spiritual leaders and 
uplifters of the race. 


It is this sense of personal responsibility, in the 
mind of the prophet, seer or Christ, that has caused 
the people of Israel as a whole to give no personal 
name to God, feeling that it is the spirit manifested 
by the personal guest, rather than the person of 
the guest, that is and ever must’ be the best token 
of divinity. But more than even this, in its effect 
upon the believer, was the sense or realization of the 
prophet or seer, that ‘like seeks like,” and that 
this law of mind applied in his relation to the unseen, 
as much as to the seen; for this realization caused him 


him investing me with astrological 
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to note the state of his own soul; he felt that his 
own spirit of mind must be at its highest, purest, if 
it would enter into rapport with sublimity, and so 
‘there came as a natural result, a development of spir- 
ituality in the race. When such a religious state of 
mind is regnant with a people, we may naturally ex- 
pect to find among that people marked individualities 
who become the religious leaders of their times; law- 
givers of ethics, as well as prophets of promise, such 
as we have found in the people of Israel, who are, so 
to speak, the, custodians of this spiritual and spiritual- 
izing faith. 

But because I thus express a belief in th actual in- 
spiration of these seers of, Israel, I do not by any 
means assume for them infallibility of utterance; for 
the very fact of this sense of personal responsibility 
for the effect.of their word, though it did come ‘from 
the Lord,” would forbid such assumption. The man 


‘would feel that he must reject all words that his rea- 


on could not in a measure at least understand and 
approve, —I mean of course, those pertaining to ethi- 
cal culture and spiritual development. These did, 
it is true, utter prophecies, and relate visions, 
but prophecy or vision I do not, can not consider as 
possessing the value of a spiritualizing word when we 
would look for best results in the race; and to Israel 
seems to have been given the great work of humaniz- 
ing or spiritualizing our race. Besides, let us note, 
that with such a faith as this, the communication, or 
prophecy must be of such nature as best adapted to 
the man’s previous mental and moral training; if there 
were restraints put upon the prophet, so too there 
were restraints put upon God, upon the divine life 
communicating; not all at once is the word of the 
highest spoken, it is still speaking it! -All that I 
claim of superiority in this Age of the Spirit over the 
preceding age of spiritism, is its added sense of per- 
sonal need of truth and spiritual development of char- 
acter, as the means by which to secure the highest and 


_ holiest word, and it is this rather than belief in a per- 


sonal God that has given us the finest flowers of soul 
culture, that to-day grace our homes and temples: and 
in closing this study of faith, may I not express the 
hope that we.all may so exercise this natural method 
of rapport with divinity, that we too may become like 
the seers of Israel, leaders of the race, patterns of 
spiritual grace, and humane helpers, everywhere, of 
our kind! - 


SATURNIAN SYMBOLISM. 
By Proressor COUES. 


Saturn was regarded by astrologers, I am informed, 
asa ‘cold, dry melancholy planet”; but I perceive 
that this does not prevent my esteemed friend, Mr. 
Jackson of Hockessin, from poking fun at me in a 
good-natured way in a late JOURNAL. I have seldom 
been more amazed or amused than I was when I found 
functions. 
What I said about the heavenly Kronos was strictly 
correct—and so elementary that I suppose it is on 
every text book of astronomy, though I have not 
looked to see about that. But since my astronomical 


` science is so seriously called in question by my 


amiable critic, I should like to sit at his feet as.a 
learner; and to this end I will timidly ask him two 


- questions. 


Is it true, my dear Mr. Jackson: that Saturn and 


7 Jupiter exercise a curious mutual influence, analogous 


to that of one pendulum upon anothe® swinging from 
the same support, and that this is owing to the fact 
that the period of Saturn is very nearly two and one- 
half times that of Jupiter? 

Isit true, my friend, that since the year 1790, when 
Saturn had lagged 50 minutes behind and Jupiter had 
advanced 20 minutes beyond the positions they would 
have had if undisturbed, Saturn has been moving con- 
tinually faster; and that the whole period of the ine- 
quality is 929 years? 

These are grave questions, but upon their proper 
answer depends another serious matter, viz., whether 
or not this is the greatest of the perturbations affect- 
ing the motions of the principal bodies of our solar 
system. If you should answer the above queries in 


the affirmative. it would show that your former con- 
clusions respecting myself were erroneous. 
should reply in the negative to the above queries, it 
would prove you wrong respecting Saturn in the pres- 
entinstance. An awkward dilemmatruly. 


I will submit one other proposition to the intelli- 
gent discernment of the JOURNAL’s readers. Assert- 
ing that the mean density of Saturn is either greater 
or less than that of water (but without saying which 
it is), I also assert that this planet itself has never 
been seen by mortal eyes; and I am prepared to main- 
tain this declaration, should any one wish to dispute it. 


HYPNOTISM IN RELATION TO CRIME AND THE 
MEDICAL FACULTY. 
| By A. TAYLOR INNES. 
(CONCLUDED. ] 


Has that attitude been altered? Iam sure that to 
some extent it has; and symptoms like the appearance 
during last winter of the able papers of Dr. Felkin in 
the Edinburgh Medical Journal* are reassuring. But 
I wish to propose a test case. Suppose a grave inquiry 
arising in our courts into a murder or personal out- 
rage, with hypnotic agency as the main ground of ac- 
cusation on the one hand, or defence on the other. 
As things stand at present, it would be a sensational 
trial; and the mere fact that it was coming on would 
strengthen the demand for handing over to responsi- 
ble guardians a region with such hideous possibilities. 
But suppose the day of trial actually come. You can 
not try such a case without skilled witnesses. Are 
the witnesses skilled in this particular matter to be 
those habitually and professionally occupied with it, 
or are they to be medical men? And if medical men, 
are they to be men who have made a special study of 
this region; or men of eminence generally, who may 
be supposed to have all the regions more or less be- 
fore them? If we get the latter, as in so many re- 
spects is desirable, is it quite certain that the results 
of examination and cross-examination would be satis- 
factory to a jury, or to the public outside? The facts 
have, no doubt, been before this country for forty 
years at least; and they have been so common and 
notorious that their notoriety and commonness have 
been pleaded against the profession inquiring into 
them. But could we depend on the leading men of 
the profession even now agreeing (apart from theories 
to account for them) on the great mass of unquestion- 
able facts? Are they as skilled witnesses prepared, 
with a decent measure of unanimity, to separate these 
facts, accepted throughout Europe, from those others 
on which the most zealous schools are not agreed? 
That is, of course, one of the first things which a wit- 
ness professing knowledge would be invited to do. 
And the attempt to discriminate between facts ascer- 
tained, and facts more or less doubtful, would lead to 
the region of theories, in steering amid which the wit- 
ness would have the usual opportunities of shipwreck- 
ing his credibility. Let us hope that he will not think 
it necessary to commit himself, as the Quarterly Re- 
view of July is disposed to do, to Mesmer and his uni- 
versal magnetic fluid. That sort of eccentricity, at 
the recurring periods when this discussion becomes 
fashionable in England, is the pendant of the equally 
unscientific neglect of the facts for the twenty-five 
years or so between. We will believe rather that our 
coming witness, after overawing thejury by his height 
of professional attainment, proceeds to fascinate them 
by his common-sense use of it; that he discriminates 
the hypnotic state from madness, hysteria, and som- 
nambulism on the one side, and from sleep and leth- 
argy on the other; that he informs us what proportion 
of healthful persons in every room are capable of pass- 
ing into it, if not by what test we may beforehand 
distinguish such persons from their neighbors;f that 
he goes on to testify to the control which one en rap- 
port with the subject, even for the first time in the 
latter’s life, may have first.over his imagination, and 
then over his will, and lastly over his memory—and 
not only his menory of the past, but, if I may use the 
expression, his memory of the future—for the phe- 
‘nomena of post-hypnotism, however they are to be ex- 
plained, must often be the central facts in the evidence; 
that, after speaking of those who are susceptible gen- 
erally, he gives the result of his observation of the 
individual (for each subject has his hypnotic pecu- 
liarities and specialties, and the question for the jury 
is not whether a man was so. influenced, in point of 
fact, as on the one side or the other is alleged); and 
lastly, that, passing from experience and observation 
to experiment, he enables justice to use tests like that 


* Since published as ‘‘Hypnotism; or, Psycho-Thera- 
peutics,” by R. W. Felkin, M. D., Edinburgh. 


+ The former question is comparatively easy, the pro- 
portion being undoubtedly large; but the later I bave 
never scen answered. 


If you 


-time experiment has been free. 


«memory bridge”* by which truth, which in this matter 
dwells so near the bottom of her well, sometimes leaps 


out of it. ý s 


Well, all this may happen. And sooner or later it 
will happen. But until something. of the sort does 
turn up, I do not believe that the larger jury outside, : 
which elects our legislature, will be persuaded to pass ` 
a law restricting experiment in the vast region around į 
psycho-therapeutics, even to a recognized and privi- ; 
leged and highly cultured profession. The suggestion . 
that it should do 80 was made by medical men forty 
years ago, when the subject was last under discussion, 
and it is always one deserving consideration. But be- 


fore handing over the key of knowledge, the public 4 


desires to know whether it is to be used in order to 
open or to shut. And there is too much foundation 
for the criticism that if this transfer had been made 
forty years ago, the whole region would, have been 
still under lock and key. It is quite certain, indeed, 
that the blame of the neglect of this subject in Great 
Britain during the last four decades does not fall on 
the medical profession exclusively. During all that 
It has been carried 
on largely for the amusement of the idle and the curi- 
ous, but it was open to the members of any profession 
—say, to that of law—to take it up more intelligently 
and persistently. They have not done so, and must 
bear their share of the blame. But, on the other 
hand, the medical is the only profession for which the 
claim has been made that this region belongs to it— 
belongs to it properly and perhaps exclusively. There 
is a sense in which I believe that claim to be well 
founded. Experience, I think, shows that until this 
great section of our educated men have taken up such 
a subject as this for persistent study, there is 
not likely to be real advance in it. But they 
must take it up, before they can exclude others. 
They, must annex the region professionally, or at 
jeast scientifically, before they can be allowed to 
evict from it the whole human race. That they have 
now, however, begun to explore it, though after long 
delay, and after letting other countries get too much 
in advance of us, the original and translated works 
which have been cited bear witness. The first steps 
have been taken, f and we may look forward to the 
public being satisfied—perhaps not in the dramatic 
way that I have suggested—that the whole subject is 
now being explored with the explorer’s passion, and 
can at any moment be explained with an enthusiasm 
at once professional and scientific. 

But when that happens, another question may arise. 


The light of the investigating lantern will theirtarc—— 


been turned on this hitherto obscure corner. of human 
affairs. It will reveal among other things crime and . 
the appliances of crime. But it will necessarily 
reveal at the same time the means of its prevention, 
of its detection, of its proof, and of its punishment— 
or, if it does not reveal them all at once, it will 
point in the direction in which that may be done by 


*«EKrinnerungsbriicke”: a man who when awake has 
forgotten whas he did, or experienced, in the hypnotic 
state, when put back into that state instantly recalls it. 
There is a double consciousness, and each consciousness 
has its own memory, but—it must be addegd—its own 
lapses of memory. 


+ The British Medical Association held its meeting this 
autumn at Birmingham, and its Psychological Section, 
on August Ist, unanimously passed the following twofold 
resolution: : 

“That the subject of hypnotism should be considered 
by a committee of medical men, with the object of en- 
deavoring to ascertain the true nature of its phenomena, 
and the value of its use in the treatment of disease, and 
that the Council of the Association be requested to sanc- 
tion the appointment of a committee for that purpose. 

“That this section protests in the strongest manner 
against the public exhibition, for unscientific and miscel- 
laneous objects, and for purposes of gain or amusement, 
of the phenomena of hypnotism, as being a practice an- 
tagonistic to public morality.” 

The first part of this characteristic utterance is excel- 
lent, except that a committee if it had been appointed 
half a century ago, might have perhaps not been one ex- 
clusively ‘‘of medical men.” It was proposed by Pro- 
fessor Gairdner, of Glasgow, who wenton also to move the 
second clause, but at the same time intimated that he 
“did not trust much to the legal restrictions” it demands. 
This also is wise. The dangers of hypnotism to ‘‘moral- 
ity,” if any, are connected with the secret practice of it 
within walls through which justicasand the public can 
not look to arrest what is wrong; not with ‘‘public exhibi- 
tions,’’ which are under effective restraint from both pow- 
ers. Some of these exhibitions seem to me repulsive 
(though not so much so as the morbid cases cultivated by 
certain distinguished specialists). But others during the 
last three decades, though open:to any observer who paid . 
a couple of shillings, have been conducted with skill and 
good taste, and with a liberality of mind which the edu- 
cated observers did not always share. Professor Gaird- 
ner, himself a man of distinguished and discursive intelli- 
gence, stated in his speech that he had recently attended a 
demonstration of hypnotism, ‘‘for the first time for twenty. 
years,” and ‘‘a change in the attitude of his mind on the 
subject had been produced by what he had witnessed.” 
Let us-hope that even if the association refuses the desired 
committee, the Psychological Section will not think it 
necessary to wait another twenty years before commencing 
their investigation. 
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further investigation. Are we likely to take the 
opportunity, just when we have gained so much by 
the use of our lantern of publicity, to shut up the 
slide? Or, are we likely to hand over, even to a pro- 
fession wħich has proved itself willing and worthy to 
deal with such matters, the power to slip the slide in 
or out at its pleasure? No one would have proposed 
this in the old days, when the relatio.. of the profes- 
sion to this subject was that of alternate denunciation 
and ridicule. Few would propose it now, when that 
is changed so much for the better. But even in the 
days fast coming, when that relation is to be at its 
healthiest and best, there will eu be difficulties 
about restrictive legislation. 

The first objection will be in the general interest of 
science. The practical or therapeutic aspect of hyp- 
notism is only a part, perhaps a small part, of the 
whole. Up to the present moment, its very existence 
has been doubted or denied. The psychological and 
‘scientific interest of all parts of the field, on the other 
hand, is undoubted, and the whole must not be sacri- 
ficed to a part. There is a kind of utilitarianism which 
has always been the reproach of England, a tendency 
like that of the child, which, Whatever you give it, 
puts it at once into its mouth. But that a thing is 
good is no reason why it should disappear into the 
professional map. It is true that up to the present 
time the therapeutic side of this subject has been neg- 
lected by the faculty as much as the scientific. That, 
however, will be no longer the case; the risk already 
is that, in professional minds inside, as in vulgar 
minds of all kinds without, the practical or technical 
interest may swallow up the rest. That it should do 
so would be a great misfortune, even for the study of 
hypnotism in its restricted sense. The few but dis- 
tinguished medical men—from Scotland rather than 
England—who committed themselves to this inquiry 
at Birmingham, must not imagine that the harvest of 
theory has been already reaped abroad. We look for 
sheaves to them also—not, I will add, as a committee, 
but as individual observers. Two facts alone seem to 
me to show that we are entitled to do so. It has, in 
the first place, never been quite settled whether hyp- 
notism is an active or transitive phenomenon, or a 
merely passive one—whether, that is, it is in any 
sense an animal magnetism (a certain influence of one 
organism upon another), or a mere susceptibility 
which any one can excite in those who are susceptible. 
And secondly, supposing this last to be the case (as 
must be assumed till the other is proved), there has 
been no answer as yet to the obvious question, Who 
ere ths susceptible? What are the qualities, charac- 
teristics, habit of mind, habit of body, ‘‘temperament” 
(or whatever is the present medical equivalent of that 


‘useful old word), which determine that one man or 


woman shall be susceptible, or more than commonly 
susceptible, to hypnotism? A field with fundamental 
questions like these unsolved is full of invitation. But 
I must not rest my case for freedom on this or that 


: bribe. The main ground is that science is wider than 


art; and in the interest of art itself it is needful that 
science shall be free. Above all, it must not be re- 
stricted in the interest of une particular art founded 
upon it, however legitimate. The world is wider than 
the Salpétritre; and psychology demands other than 
morbid subjects to experiment upon. But even psy- 
chology does not exhaust the range of the speculative 
relations of hypnotism; nor is medicine the only pro- 
fession whose instinct it is to say: ‘‘You must investigate 
through us, or you shall not investigate at all.” The 
authorities of one ancient church some time ago at- 
tempted, in vain, to arrest the inquiries which Europe 
has now taken up. The authorities of more novel 
and nebulous churches, psychical and spiritualistic, 
struggle against the same tendency. They, too, are 
tempted to restrict the conclusions, and even the 
methods, of this science according to theirown more 
special views. ‘To all such pretensions, from what- 
ever quarter, the answer seems to me to be the same. 
It may be desirable to have priests of every science, 
as of every art. But it is very undesirable to give 
any of them exclusive or authoritative powers. To 
do so would be in the first place to surrender what it 
is not ours to give. And our treason to truth would 
soon find its appropriate punishment; for exclusive 
powers, demanded for investigation, will come almost 
certainly to be used rather for repression. 

And I conclude by putting the same general objec- 
tion in its legal form. It rests upon that fundamental 
principle of legislation for adhering to which England, 
though reproached by a few, has on the whole been 
-the envy of the wise and good. This is not a matter 
on which we are at all likely to follow precedents from 
abroad. In France, Charcot approves of the practice 
of hypnotism being restricted to medical men, and 
perhaps to its being exercised only on that class of 
In Prussia, public ex- 
hibitions of hypnotism have already been forbidden, 
and Moll, though hesitatingly, approves. But in 
those countries, where human life moves under the 
sanction at every step of police authorization, there is 
no such presumption against the institution of re- 
strictive or preventive or préalable legislation as there 
is, and I hope will Jong continue, in our own. Our 


' depart from this most healthful general rule. 


principle rather is, that every one shall have freedom 
to investigate all the secrets, and to exercise all the 
powers, of nature and of mind—reserving to law the 
right ex post facto to punish the abuses of the liberty 
which it concedes. It may well happen that in the 
case of hypnotism it shall never be found necessary to 
It is 
at all events far too early to do it now.—Conlempo- 
rary Review. M 


= ZSCHOKKE’S INWARD SIGHT. 


It has happened to me some times, on my first 
meeting with strangers, as I listened silently to their 
discourse, that their former life, with many trifling 
circumstances therewith connected, or frequently 
some particular scene in that life, has passed quite 
involuntarily, and, asit were, dreamlike, yet perfectly 
distinct before me. During this time I usually feel so 
entirely absorbed in the contemplation of the strang- 
er’s life, that at last I no longer see clearly the face of 
the unknown wherein I undesignedly look, nor dis- 
tinctly hear the voices of the speakers, which before 
served, in some measure, as a commentary to the text 
of their features. Foralong time I held such visions 
as delusions of the fancy, and the more so as they 
showed me even the dress and motions of the actors, 
rooms, furniture and other accessories. 

By way of a test, I once, in a familiar family circle 
at Kirchburg, related the secret history of a seam- 
stress who had just left the room and the house. I had 
never seen her before in my life. People were aston- 
ished and laughed, but were not to be persuaded that 
I did not previously know the relations of which I 
spoke, for what I had uttered was the literal truth. 
On my part, I was no less astonished that my dream 
pictures were confirmed by the reality. I became 
more attentive to the subject, and when propriety ad- 
mitted it, I would relate to those whose life thus 
passed before me the subject of my vision, that I 
might thereby obtain confirmation or refutation of it. 
It was invariably ratified, not without consternation 
on their part. 

«What demon inspires you? Must I again believe 
in possession?” exclaimed the spiritual Johann Von 
Riga, when in the first hour of our acquaintance I re- 
lated his past life to him. We speculated long on the 
enigma, but even his penetration could not solve it. 


I myself had less confidence than any one in this 
mental jugglery. As often as I revealed my visionary 
gifts to any new person, I regularly expected to hear 
the answer—‘‘It was not so.” Ifelt a secret shudder 
when my auditors replied that it was true, or when 
their astonishment betrayed my accuracy before I 
spoke. Insteadof many, I will mention one example, 
which preéminently astonished me. 

One fair day, in the city of Waldshut, I entered the 
Vine inn, in company with two young student forest- 
ers. We were tired rambling through the woods. 
We supped with a numerous company at the table 
@hote, where the guests were making very merry with 
the peculiarities and eccentricities of the Swiss, with 
Mesmer’s magnetism, Lavater’s physiognomy, etc. 
One of my companions, whose national pride was 
.wounded by their mockery begged me to make some 
reply, particularly to a handsome young man who 
sat opposite to me, and allowed himself extraordinary 
license. ‘This man’s former life was, at that moment, 
presented to my mind. I turned to him and asked 
whether he would answer me candidly if I related to 
him some of the most secret passages of his life, I 
knowing as little of him personally as he did of me? 
That would be going a little farther, I thought, than 
Lavater did with his physiognomy. He promised, if 
I were correct in my information, to admit it frankly. 
I then related what my vision had shown me, and the 
whole company were made acquainted with the pri- 
vate history of the young merchant; his school years, 
his youthful errors, and, lastly, with a fault com- 
mitted in reference to the strong box of his principal. 
I described to him the uninhabited room with 
whitened walls, where, to the right of the brown door, 
on a table, stood a black money box, etc. 

A dead silence prevailed during the whole narrative, 
which I alone occasionally interrupted by enquiring 
whether I spoke the truth? The startled young man 
confirmed every particular, and even, what I had 
scarcely expected, the last mentioned. Touched by 
his candor I shook hands with him over the table and 
said no more. He asked my name, which I gave him, 
and we remained together talking till past midnight. 
—The History of the Supernatural. 


MINISTERING SPIRIT, OR WHAT? 


Over fifty years ago l caught a cold which brought 
on instantly a severe attack of consumption, and after 
struggling on for some time under the best medical 
treatment, I left my situation and went home, as I 
thought, to die. Gradually, but rapidly and surely, I 
grew weaker. Knowing what the symptoms were, I 
had no hope of recovery. I was then about twenty. 


My home was at a village in Yorkshire. The but- 
ler at the Hall, as we used to call the principal resi- 
dence, hearing of my condition, was. induced to run 
across the villaye with a book he happened to have, 
containing some information about a medicine useful 
in cases of consumption, and which he thought might 
be helpful to me. 

I read the book, and as I read, an impression was 
made on my mind of a very powerful nature, as if 
some intelligent being had said aloud in my hearing, 
«That medicine will cure you.” The words were so 
emphatic and so forcible that I replied, as in answer 
to whoever spoke, reasoning against using it, and I 
quietly laid the book down. I did not yield to the 
prompting then. : 

I recovered a little, and by request returned to my 
situation as a visitor, but not to business. Soon the 
symptoms assumed intensified power; the end of my 
conflict seemed to be very near. Again that impress- 
ive suggestion, or utterance, and in the same words, 
«That medicine will cure you,” was heard. This 
time, after a little further hesitation, I replied, «‘This 
seems to be, or it may be, a providential interposition 
for my relief and recovery: live or die, I will try it.” 
In one month from its use I was well. All who knew 
my condition looked upon the recovery as a miracle. 
The doctor was greatly astonished. That medicine 
has several times enabled me to keep down, or to re- 
move, relapses of the consumptive symptoms, und in 
other ways it has been most useful to myself (and 
many more) unto this hour. And, except for acci- 
dents, I have never had need of medical aid during 
those fifty years. 

The question seems to arise, were those words, 
«That medicine will cure you,” a coincidence merely, 
or an imagination, or, in keeping with present knowl- 
edge, were they a ministering spirit’s audible whisper? 
—E. M.. in Light. 


HARVEY’S WONDERFUL POWER. 


A young printer employed by the Blakely Printing 
Company is astonishing his associates with some mar- 
velous feats. The accuracy with which he takes 
measurements with his eyes and mind seems really 
supernatural. In using pica measure—a pica is one- 
sixth of an inch—he employs no guide to aid him, 
but adjusts his stick, cuts rules and leads the desired 
length by measuring the space in his mind. In gi-- 
ing an exhibition of his powers lately he took nine 
pieces of brass rule and cut them to 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14 and 15 pica ems respectively, and on meas- 
uring the cut rules they were found to be the exact 
length. He then cut twelve pieces to one length with- 
out comparing them. The pieces were gathered and 
compared and could not have been shaved nearer one 
length. He tells longer measures with equal accu- 
racy. <A piece of wood was handed him and he was 
asked the length of it. ‘‘Two feet five and three- 
eighth inches,” was the quick and absolutely accurate 
reply. He was also asked if a certain block was 
square. ‘One of its angles lacks a little of it,” he 
answered. The angle referred to was found to be 
slightly acute. Another curious freak of this printer 
is that he never carries a watch, but is a positive 
regulator at telling the hour. One dark afternoon, - 
after having not seen a clock all day, one of the men 
jestingly asked him the time of day. ‘‘Seven minutes 
after 3,” was the prompt reply, and all the correct 
watches in the house testified to his accuracy. To 
more fully test his ability in this direction, his room- 
mate awoke him a few nights ago and put to him the 
query. as to the hour. The reply this time was 
«twenty minutes after 2,” which was correct to a 
minute. The young printer dislikes notoriety and 
refuses to use his peculiar gift publicly for gain. His 
name is Joe Harvey. Since a boy he has been able 
to accomplish remarkable feats of this kind.—Farmer 
and Exchange. 


There is something more than even the prolongation 
of a brilliant and important literary work in the pro- 
longed life of Dr. Holmes, writes Lilian Whiting in 
the Inter Ocean A friend of his who has known him 
intimately for nearly half a century told me the other 
day that if the Doctor had only lived to the prescribed 
three-score and ten, full completeness of his character 
would never have been known; that within the last 
five years, the spiritual side of his nature has devel- 
oped in a manner thatisimpressive. Not but that the 
author of ‘‘The Chambered Nautilus” must always 
have had, of course, a profound insight into spiritual 
forces; but now this element in him dominates rather 
than coexists with the purely intellectual. , 


A young girl who has run away with a married man 
three times, explains her unconventional conduct by 
saying that she was hypnotized and really could not 
help it. The man “suggested” the elopement and he 
only, was to blame. Was it in this way that Satan in- 
fluenced Eve and Eve persuaded Adam? 
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HE WILL FALL IN LOVE WITH HER, 
SURE! 

O, the woman of ‘the future! 
through a haze; 

She is coming minus: bustle, she is coming minus 
stavs; 

I can see her through the shadows of the present’s 
misty light. 

She is coming, she is coming, like an angel of de- 


1 can see her 


light! 

The woman of the future! O, how beautiful she 
seems, . 

Asin fancy I behold her, in the brightest of my 
dreams;" 


Jn fancy l bebold her, and 1 long to hear her 
voice 

Ringing down the pleasant valleys, “I am coming 
O, rejoice!” 


x 
The woman of the future will not trifle with our 


hearts, 

She will find more time to study into sciences and 
arts; 

She will not be too disdainful, irreverent. and 
proud, 


But with all the highest. virtues and attainments 
be endowed. 


The woman of the future will be modest in her 
looks, 

She will sing the sweetest ballads and peruse the 
choicest books: 

Her sympathies will widen and her goodness will 
extend, 

Until the poor shall bless her and the weak shall 
call her friend. 


The woman of the future will not throw herself 
away, : 

For the ballroom'’s giddy 
wrinkles and decay; 

Nor drink the honeyed nectar of enchantment, 
long and deep. 

Sowing seeds of dissipation that in anguish she 
must reap. 


pleasures, bringing 


The woman of the future will come to us as 
pure z 

as the fragrant Easter lilies, and her fame will 
Test secure; 

When she comes to dwell among us, in her eyes 
that light will be 

That we have never seen on land, nor not yet 


upon the sea, 


O, the woman of the future will be generous and 
brave, 

And her honor she will cherish without blemish to 
the grave. 

In joy I wait her coming 
Tose, 

And her heart will find a lover who is worthy to 
propose! 

— Moses Gage Shirley. 


For the first time this year, in the Con- 
gress of the United States, the House judi- 
ciary committee reported in favor of a six- 
teenth amendment to secure the political 
rights of women. In one great state, 
Wyoming, women are voters on the same 
terms as men. For the first time, two 
United States senators have been chosen 
by a legislature elected by the votes of 
women. The Mississippi constitutional 
convention seriously considered the admis- 
sion of women toall the rights of citizen- 
ship. From this fact the question was 
discussed all over the south, until, last 
week, at Atlanta, a vast audience of men 
and women rose to express their full ac- 
ceptance of the idea of equal rights for 
women. This at the south! The great 
university of Johns Hopkins has given its 
pledge that women should be admitted to 
all the advantages of its well equipped 
medical school. The Kentucky constitu- 
tional convention is securing better laws 
for women. South Dakota has heard in 
all its borders the good gospel of equal 
rights for women. Inthe Vermont legis- 
lature ninety-eight men voted that the 
women who pay taxes may vote for the 
men who have the spending of their 
money. The whole Methodist church has 
become a schoo: for the discussion of 
. woman's rights, with the votes at this date 
in favor of women. For the first time, a 
great body of women in New York City, 
beginning with those of St. George’s Epis- 
copal church, entered earnestly into the 
movement for better municipal govern- 
ment, and their move was seconded by the 
best men of the city. Fer these things, 
and for a growing public sentiment in 
favor of.a government truly representative 
of men and women. let us be thankful. 


The board of lady managers for the 
World's Fair is now thoroughly organized, 
with Mrs. Potter Palmer as president, and 


3 she will blossom like a. 


Miss Phæbe Couzins as secretary. Doubt- 
less, in the present stage of social evolu- 
tion, the appointment of stich a beard is 
to be counted a sign of advanced public 
opinion; but we hope that long before the 
fifth centennial of Columbus’ discovery 
has rolled round the need for two separate 
boards of Management, one Composed en- 
tirely of men, the other of women, will be 
as much out of date as the wooden parti- 
tion that is still used with some religious 
sects to separate the sexes in church. The 
question of a separate exhibit of woman's 
work is under eager discussion among the 
members of the board, and those in favor 
of it may well claim that the logic of the 
situation is on their side, since there is no 
more inconsistency in a separate exhibit 
than in a separate board. History pro- 
ceeds, however, by many illogical pro- 
cesses, and we have already spoken against 
the separate exhibit. It is better to have 
the separate board than not to have woman 
represented at all. That the subordinate 
organization will do all of its share in 
making the coming exposition a success we 
have no doubt. and the genera] manage- 
ment as well as the coming patrons of the 
great show are to be congratulated on its 
appointment.— Unity. 


Dr. Marie J. Mergler has been elected to 
fill the chair of gynecology in the Wo- 
man’s Medical College of Chicago, which 
place was recently left vacant by the 
death of that good friend of women physi- 
cians, Dr. William H. Byford. Dr. 
Mergler is well fitted to fill this honorable 
position, both from accomplishment and 


character. She was one of the. earliest 
graduates of the Medical College of Chi-. 


cago, and was among those who did good 
work by their brave persistence and modest 
self-respecting deportment in pursuance of 
their chosen profession in overcoming the 
strong earlier prejudice against women en- 
tering this department of scientific study. 
She inherits her aptitude for the medical 
profession, being the daughter of a German 
physician who practiced ‘for many years in 
this country. Her sister, Mrs. Ernestine 
Mergler Schell, is a graduate of a dental 
college, and was recently practicing den- 
tistry in this city, but has lately removed 
to Philadelphia. 


A novel element in the political life of 
the west and south, that receives the at- 
tention of the Omaha Bee, is the growing in- 
fluence of the farmers’ wives. who, with 
their sons and daughters, are welcomed in 
the minor administration, and especially in 
the social pleasures of the alliances. 
While these meetings have tended most 
happily to relieve the drear monotony of 
farm fife on western prairies, they have 
meanwhile increased not a little the influ- 
ence of the women in matters of political 
action upon which the alliances have lately 
turned the whole strength of their organ- 
ization. Like all organizations of the sort, 
which perhaps unconsciously touch upon 
the outskirts of socialism, the farmers’ al- 
liance recognizes more or less the right of 
women to exercise political powers. Their 
influence in the recent elections in the west 
must have been considerable, and is likely 
to be greater in the future. . As the Bee 
says, ‘Jt is an element that political man- 
agers cun not afford to overlook.” 


Among the many branches of business 
which women are entering is that of can- 
vassing for advertising, and in this they 
have succeeded admirably. Mrs. Susan 
C. Vogl, who has recently died, was for 
many years the advertising manager of 
the Woman's Journal, and she brought the 
paper into prosperity by her able en- 
deavors. She made herself friends by her 
genial cordiality. She was true and 
honest, and her every statement could be 
relied upon. Men used to say sometimes 
that they would give Mrs. Vogl advertise- 
ments when they would not give them to 
any one else. It was Mrs. Vogl's sunniness 
that won every time, and her genuine good 
will to everybody. There are one or two 
advertising firms in Boston composed of 
women, and they doa very good business. 
They have a large number of patrons, and 
they control several newspapers. They 
evidently are making money, for every- 
thing about them bears the stamp of pros- 
perity.—American Commercial Traveler. 


At the close of the recent meeting of the 
board of women commissioners of the 
Columbian Exposition, Mrs. Isabella 
Beecher Hooker, who throughout the con- 
vention had kept up the Beecher reputa- 
tion for brilliancy and wit, and who was 
described as the mother of the board, in- 
vited all present to attend her golden wed- 
ding, which is to be celebrated at Hart- 
ford, Ct., August 5th, 1891. 
mously voted to accept. ` 


It was unani- 


Mrs. Francis Darwin, daughter-in-law 
and biographer of the famous naturalist, 
has recently written an article on the 
much-mooted domestic service question, 
making the astonishing demand that ser- 
vants about to be employed should have 
the opportunity of hearing the ‘‘character”’ 
of their proposed mistress from two or 
more of the ‘‘servants” whom she had 
previously employed.—Jncestigator. 


The will of Austin Phelps, of Andover, 
bequeathed $1,000 to Smith College, of 
Northampton, the income to be used for 
the increase of the books of the philosoph- 
ical library, in memory of Prof. Stuart 
Phelps. 


Miss Charlotte Robinson, of London, is 
art decorator to her majesty. She is the 
only woman in the world who has the 
right to have that legend above her shop 
door or on her cards. 


The parliament of New Zealand has 
granted the right of voting for members of 
the house to women. The vote for the 
measure stood 35 to 11. 


The New York Central railroad has 
twenty-six women employed as staticn 
agents, it is said. . 


STOPS HIS PAPER. 


A stockholder in the Credit Foncier of 
Sinaloa, which is the motive power be- 
hind the Topolobampo scheme, writing 
from New Birmingham, Tex., says: 

“My subscription to THe RELIGIO-PuiL- 
OSOPHICAL JOURNAL Will expire some time 
this month. Please do not send the 
paper after that time. 

“Why do you persist in misrepresenting 
the Topolobampo colony? ‘Your last 
article was full of misstatements and mis- 
representations. I have sent you books 
and papers in the endeavor to enlighten 
your mind on the subject, but it appears 
my trouble has been in vain. To-day I 
send you the last number of the Credit 
Foncier. Valeet salve.” 

THE JOURNAL has never yet. refrained 
from publishing what it believed to be the 
truth, through fear of losing subscribers or 
of being charged with misrepresentation. 
It is not improbable that the visionary 
people who concocted the Topolobampo 
scheme are honest in their desire to pro- 
mote the welfare of humanity; but an 
honest visionary is often more dangerous 
to the public than is a knave. ` 

The cranks, the shiftless, the broken 
down. the restless and the dreamers who 
essay the establishment of a modern para- 
dise have not yet reached that sublimated 
condition wherein they can live on air; 
and from all the data obtainable that is 
about the only sustenance that can be re- 
lied on at Topolobampo. 

The end of the Sinaloa business is likely 
to be that, after a few years of privation 
and misery, the pioneers now wrecking 
their lives on an arid soil and under a burn- 
ing sun, surrounded by every accessory of 
discomfort, will, if anything can be made 
of the country, give way to a population 
with practical views and disposition to ac- 
quire an individual competence. It will 
be the old, old story over again. ‘There 
has been from the first special effort made 
to enlist the interest of Spiritualists in this 
Mexican craze, hence THE JOURNAL has 
felt it to be its duty to warn the public, 
and this it will continue todo, no matter 
how many subscribers to the paper may be 
subscribers to the stock of The Credit Fon- 
cier of Sinaloa. It is all very nice to live 
in New York amid all the advantages and 
comforts of a great metropolis, and pro- 
mote a ‘‘codperative’ land scheme in 
Mexico. Onecan talk humanitarian views 
with great unction under such circum- 
stances; but how about the ‘‘other fellow” 
down in Mexico who, with empty stomach 
and miserable facilities, is wasting his life, 
too poor and weak of will to get away? 


MY HOUSE. 
By Mrs. E. B. DuFFEy. 


The extract from my letter recently pub- 
lished in THE JOURNAL, describing my 
house building, seems to have interested a 
certain number, as I have received several 
letters in regard to it. One of them sug- 
gesting that I write a description of my 
plans for publication in THe JOURNAL. 
Itis hardly feasible to do that, since it 
would occupy too much space to the ex- 
clusion of probably more interesting mat- 
ter. I will, however, briefly refer to the 
subject. 

In the first place, I ought to say that the 
house I am building is in no way suited to 
a northern climate. It will only do for 
a climate like Florida, where the tem- 
perature seldom reaches the freezing point. 
Built at the north, it would only do for a 
summer residence, at camp or seaside. It 
is what is there known -as a ‘‘box” house, 
built without a frame, of upright boards, 
to be battened when completed. These 
boards are planed on both sides, and the 
house is finished exteriorly with’ cornice 
and the usual trimmings. Inside, in my 
hall, dining room and library, the board 
walls are battened to the height of the 
windows and doors, then there is a three- 
inch strip of wood, and above this an 
eighteen-inch frieze of wall paper, with a 
molded wooden cornice as a finish at the 
top. The sleepers above are planed and 
left exposed, and the flooring of thesecond 
floor, having been planed on the under 
side as well as the upper, serves for a ceil- 
ing. The siding and ceiling are left the 
natural color of the wood (yellow: pine), 
while the base .board, battening, narrow 
strip ‘above the battening, cornice and 
sleepers are stained walnut, with a 
wash of powdered burnt umber and 
water, the whole to be sized and var- 
nished. The other rooms will be finished 
in a similar manner, only the battening 
will reach to the lower edge of the 
window, with wall paper above the wooden 


band, and frieze the same asd escribed. In . 


one chamber, I shall, for variety’s sake, 
reverse the order of staining. staining the 
boards and leaving base board, battening, 
etc., in the natural color. My hall. floor 
will be stained every alternate board; the 
dining room anł library fioors will be 
stained in some set pattern, and the paric~ 
floor will be entirely brown, or possibly 
brown with a light center. 

The material used so far has been as fol- 
lows: 2,500 feet of boards, technically 
known as ‘‘boxing,” 1,800 feet of flooring, 
a portion planed on both sides, 1,685 feet 
of rafters, sleepers, etc., including shingle 
lath; 453 feet of narrow. lumber for 
casings, etc. All this has cost me 
just one hundred dollars. The nails 
so far have cost $8.25. Twelve win- 
dows at $2.50 each will come to $30. 
One door will be $1.50; the balance will be 
battened doors. Hinges and latches will 
cost me $6 for twelve doors. I will have 
to order 400 feet of lumber in addi- 
tion to that already used, at a cost of $6, 
and two or three dollars will yet be re- 
quired for nails. These figures will prob- 
ably cover the expenses, except battening, 
which I came near forgetting. That will 
require $10 for 500 feet—2,000 running 
feet. Perhaps I ought to mention that for 
my kitchen I shall use the -lumber of a 
small cabin which has served us as a home 
fora portion of the time. My husband 
has made the shingles, which would other- 
wise be an important item of expense, as 
the house, when completed, will require at 
least 9,000. He has also hewed the sills 
a a portion of the sleepers for the lower 

oor. 

This description would be incomplete if 
I failed to tell you about my windows. 
They are really the distinguishing feature 
of my house. Now, I never could under- 
stand why people should put big windows 
in their houses, and then more than half 
cover them with curtains. I like light and 
plenty of it, and while it is cheap I mean 
to have it. It would never do to abolish 
the curtains, I suppose. So my windows 
must be modified. I have bought large 
ones—each sash 29x39 in., and instead of 
putting one on top of the other in the 
usual way, I have put them side by side, 
thus securing a broad view. My curtains 
I will put above them, just as though 
there was window there to hide, and no 
one standing inside will discover the differ- 
ence. Of course, the house looks a little 


odd from the outside, but does not look > 


badly after all. I expected every one to 
criticise and find fault, but,-strange to say, 
the first exclamation of everyone on enter- 
ing the house and taking a look around is: 

“I like your windows, I didn't think I 
should when you told me about them, but 
I do.” In fact, they have been unani- 
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mously pronounced the prettiest featureof a 
very pretty house. 

The entrances from hall to library and 
from library to parlor and dining room 
have no doors, but are intended for por- 
tieres. This idea has met with unanimous 
approval from the masculines who have 
examined my plans, on the ground that it 
would save expense in the matter of doors. 
It has not occurred to a man of them that 
portieres are the more expensive of the 
two. Of course, I keep my mouth shut on 
the point, for I want to gain the reputation 
of building a cheap as well as a pretty 
house, and whatever the expense of fur- 
nishing may be, it really ought not to go 
into the estimate: do you think it should? 

I have said nothing about a chimney. 
They are not indispensable in this climate. 

` and ours must wait.a little while before it 
is built. When I get to writing about my 


house, I could go on forever, but I think I 
have trespassed on as much space as I 


AN INTERESTING NARRATIVE. 


To THE Epiror: Responding to a re- 
quest from a very dear friend who is a 
writer for THE JOURNAL, I now detail one 
incident out of the many experiences that 
to me are proof of our immortal existence. 

In 1859 Morris B. Snyder passed to 
spirit life from Olney, Ilinois. He, for 
many years previous, had been clerk of the 
circuit court of that (Richland) county. 
His son, Samuel C. Snyder, then a boy of 
fifteen, was a goud psychological sub- 
ject,” and I was just commencing to learn 
hypnotism and “Sam” was oneof my sub- 
jects. After psychologizing him one even- 
ing, he was suddeuly taken from my con- 
trol, and seemed to pass under the control 
of his father, who then and there wrote a 
communication in the well known hand of 
the old clerk, which was a peculiar hand- 
writing and very different from ‘‘Sam’s,”’ 
whose handwriting was scrawly, small, 
und almost illegible, while his father’s was 
a very legible and bold one, and one that 
the boy tried afterwards. when in his nor- 
mal condition to imitate at my request, but 
failed to do so. 

The spirit then talked through his son's 
organism, imitating the voice of the so- 
called dead man ina marked degree. In 
other words, the boy's voice seemed to 
change tothe voice of an old man—Mr. 
Snyder was between sixty and seventy 
when the transition occurred—and the lan- 
guage was that of a cultivated and refined 
old ` gentleman, the opposite of the boy 
medium, who was as near the plain of the 
“street Arab” as one could imagine, ex- 
cept that he lacked the brilliancy and wit 
that characterize some of that class. 

I at once recognized the new intelligence 
that possessed the boy as our old clerk. 
The inferior. mind of the boy appeared at 
once to be ‘suppressed, as the little fel- 
low’s mind seemed to have expanded and 
become the mind of a teacher and philos- 


opher. I will never forget what he said 
tome. He seemed overwhelmed with joy 


when he assured me that we were immor- 
tal. He said that he had hoped for it, and 
had prayed for it as a consistant Christian, 
but, notwithstanding all the consolation 
that the church afforded him, he had his 
doubts and misgivings, and was frequently 
tortured by fears that he could not van- 
quish, so that when he approached the end, 
for a time, hope had fled, and he awaited 
the oblivion of unconsciousness to end the 
„Scene. . 

I then requested him to describe to me 
his conscious awakening to life on the other 
side, which he did in the most elegant and 
graphic manner. Said he: ‘‘Brother 
Livingston, as you know, our circuit court 
was approaching the fall term, and I, of 
course, was during my illness thinking of 
my work of preparation; I had the ‘judge’s 
docket’ all made up, but the ‘bar docket’ I 
had not commenced on. So when I 
awoke to consciousness, the first feeling 
was a placid harmony of delightful repose, 

. from which I did not care to arouse. This 
‘incipient consciousness’ soon gave place to 
active thoughts of myself, family and busi- 
ness. I then remembered that I had been 
sick, but realized that I was now well, and 
felt joyful in anticipation of the thought 
that I would yet be able to get my bar 
docket ready for court. So I at once re- 
solved to get up and go to the court house 
and go to work on ít; just as I was seem- 
ingly in the act of rising from bed, the 


fuller consciousness of my real condition’ 


burst upon me. I saw that I had passed 
the boundaries of another world. I saw 
then for the first time my weeping family, 
and my old wasted, diseased body, cold 
and rigid in death: seeing my family weep- 
ing made me weep, but all the while there 
resided in me an indescribable joy in the 
realization of the fact that my individual- 
ity and personality had survived the stroke 
of death. I accompanied my remains to 
the grave, and saw them buried, and then 
returned with my family to the old home, 
and there for the first time saw the spirits 
of departed loved ones gone before.” 

Here, spirit Morris B. Snyder, in answer 
to my interrogatories, explained how spirits 
travel from place to place. Said he: We 
travel by an exercise of the will, but in our 
successful passage from one point to. an- 
other we must fully know and compre- 
hend the exact points to which we desire 
to go, for we can not go to an indefinite 
point; for magnetic connection is a positive, 
fixed attachment to a real place. There is 
no such thing as aimless wandering or 
drifting there. Our will is the motive 
power, it takes the place of the horse cars 
and steam cars, the steam and sailing 
vessels on our waters, ete., ete.” 

Upon my asking him if he had yet gone 
to the sun and the planets, he answered, 


“No.” Ithen asked him if he could go. 
He answered, “Not yet, but hope to in 
time.” 


I then asked him where the spirit world 
was. He answered, “Itis on this carth 
for most of us, at least for those who have 
unfinished work to do, but we occasionally 
go to our heavenly home, soon to be re- 
called to earth by the silent wish of loved 
ones which draws us from what you 
would call imwensity of distances. 
Thoughts are infinite, they reach as far as 
they can think; they strike the sensitive 
nature of the spirit in immortal life and 
quickness. conscious rapport with it, but 
the mortal thinker is all the while uncon- 
scious of-his thought’s effect on the im- 
mortal side.” Here this séance ended, aud 
here the incredulous materialism of my 
nature was broken on the wheel of 
phenomenal facts. I asked myself if it 
were possible for this ignorant little boy 
thus to personate an intelligence far above 
myself as well as him. 

After the boy awoke from his trance, I 
questioned him, using great care so as not 
to, by a leading question, reflect on his 
mind the kind of answer I desired, but my 
caution was unnecessary; his mind was a 
blank—a piece of unmapped and unex- 
plored territory—he knew necthing of what 
had transpired. He did not so much as 
know that his father had the tbar docket” 
to make up, or that there was such a thing 
as a ‘‘bar docket,” and I myself did not 
know at that time that the clerk had failed 
to have the bar docket made up at the 
time of his death, but afterwards learned 
from his successor that such was the fact. 

From that time to the present, I have 
been investigating, and have seen all or 
nearly all phases of mediumship. and am 
sorry to say that many professionals have 
gone to the wall. Those who practiced 
fraud deserved their fate. But, on the 
whole, the world is better: the coming of 
Spiritualism has marked an epoch of ad- 
vance in church and state. 

B. F. LIVINGSTON. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE NOVEMBER 
“LA REVUE SPIRITE.” 


To tue Eprror: An interview with 
VYAbbe de Meissas, first chaplain of the 
College Rollin, on the subject of hypnotism 
and magnetism, in which in answer to the 
question, “How ought magnetism to be 
looked at from the Catholic point of view?” 
replies, ‘Simply as utilization of the 
forces of humanity. There is no diabolic 
power init. It was folly to charge Mesmer 
with being a charlatan, especially when 
such people as the Marquis de Puysegur 
could be reckoned among his defenders 
and disciples. Catholicism could no more 
combat the theories of magnetism than it 
could contest to-day the theories of Galileo. 
Magnetism exists and the earth moves, and 
there is nothing in it contrary to the 
dogmas of the holy church.” - 

To the question, ‘Do not certain per- 
sons see a difficulty in reconciling sugges- 
tion and free will?” he answers, ‘They are 
wrong. I defy any one to suggest a bad 
action to a nature thoroughly honest. Of 
course, I make no allusion to the experi- 
ments made by Dr. Charcot at La Sal- 
pétritre. The agitation of the ductors is 
the most inauspicious to which the study 
of magnetism can be subjected. We can 
very easily conceive what interest the 
doctors have to. put the light under the 
bushel. With magnetism as I understand 


it, every father of a family should become 
familiar, so as to be able to take care of 
his own without even going to a doctor in 
the majority of cases. I have acquired 
the absolute conviction that magnetism is 
a sovereign therapeutic agent, and I do not 
hesitate to assert that there is not a single 
morbid condition from the simplest head- 
ache to a cancer which can not be quite 
cured or at least successfully alleviated by 
magnetism.” 

A society for the study of spiritism has 
just been formed in Paris called “La 
Société du Spiritism Scientifique,” of 
which M. A. Laurent de Fagot is pres- 
ident. 

The address of the president at the 
opening meeting of this society, October 
9th, is given in full. Among other things, 
he said; “At this hour, when even in 
France the spirit of cliques, the fanaticism 
of some, the imbedded incredulity of 
others, the indifference of the vast majority 
in philosophical-religious matters, warp 
the judgment of the nation ane destroy in 
the human heart something of its spirit- 
ua'ity and freshness of feelings; in face of 
a revolting materialism which seeks to in- 
vade all classes of society, allow me to say 
to you, not without a legitimate pride, that 
we have for our mission to plant the banner 
of fraternal Spiritualism, of experimental 
Spiritualism. which shelters in its folds, 
science, that is the truth. Not obeying any 
particular interest, without any ambition, 
except that of being truly useful in sup- 
porting ourselves on facts to build up 
theory, we wish to study spirit phenomena, 
analyse their cuuses, investigate their con- 
sequences, philosophic and moral, labor, in 
a word, to frame the foundations of a true 
science of the soul. 

“We would place ourselves at the point 
of view of him who, full of sympathy for 
the teachings of Spiritualism, desires to 
test for himself the facts of spiritism, in 
order to be absolutely certain of the reality 
of the communications between the visible 
world and the invisible world, and draw 
from them the consequences which 
he shall believe just and natural. Why 
do we, whom a long experience seems 


to have enlightened, put ourselves 
back in the primitive condition? 
For several reasons. The first is 


that it is good to strengthen ourselves in 
the elements of Spiritualism, as it is good 
sometimes for a person to re-read his gram- 
mar when he thinks he has acquired a 
tolerable style and it is perceived that cer- 
tain elementary rules have been forgotten. 
The second reason is that there are several 
interpretations of the teachings of the 
spirits; such as have been formulated in 
the fundamental works on the doctrine 
have been contested, even in our ranks, 
and sometimes with a certain sharpness 
little compatible with the principles of 
fraternity which flow naturally from Spir- 
itism. Thinkers who approach us on cer- 
tain points, but all whose opinions we do 
not share, do not understand the nature of 
spirits and their mode of action on matter 
as Spiritualists do. We open this school 
of spiritism to hear our opponents in it, to 
enlighten our mutual convictions by put- 
ting them in contact, and, from serious 
and fraternal debate. to make to appear 
the truth without alloy, which is the pur- 
pose of our efforts. 

“Another reason for this organization is 
that, thanks to the numerous spiritual 
publications of to-day, thanks tothe multi- 
plication of societies and centers of Spirit- 
ualism, and especially the two magnificent 
congresses at Barcelona and Paris, our 
ideas have made some advance among 
men. Spiritualism is not yet recognized 
‘ofticially by science, but we have grounds 
to hope that it will force the gates of the 
academies 

“If some persons, eager for immediate 
solutions, demand of us more than we can 
actually grant; if they wish us to catergori- 
cally pronounce on certain points which are 
contested in Spiritism, we will answer that 
nothing reaches maturity before its time. 
We do not shut ourselves up against the 
admission of questions of high philosophy, 
of social economy, of abstract science and 
elevated morals. 

“Spiritism isa vas. Seld where, what- 
ever the number of reapers, there will al- 
ways be spears of grain to glean. But we 
repeat, in closing, our first aim is and 
ought to be to confirm and have confirmed 
by science the reality of spirit phenomena. 
When we shall have proved to men of 
study without bias that there are intelli- 
gences who communicate with us from the 
other side of the tomb, we shall have pro- 
cured a great advance in modern philos- 
ophy. Unite then with us,, free-thinking 
philosophers, Spiritualists or mater‘alists, 
who sincerely are willing to demand of 
nature the secrets of life, Let our object 


become yours. We will unite with you in., 
our turn to give satisfaction to your 
just requirements or your ideal aspirations. 
But be persuaded to wait, and let us work 
together with a spirit of persisteney, con- 
stancy, devotion and good’ feeling. From 
our common efforts shall come still more 
complete the certainty which all aresearch- 
ing for, the proof of the existence of the 
soul, its survival of the body, its immor- 
tality. 

“And then, with the aidof all those who 
labor to the same end as ours, shall fall 
one by one the barriers which separate 
men. All those here below shall at last 
understand that they are issue of the same 
origin, and that they tend towards the 
same end; that the obstacles accumulated 
on their route, both individual and social, 
are the means chosen by destiny to elevate 
them morally and intellectually through 
study, labor and suffering.” K. 


D. D. HOME’S BOOK—PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES. 


In October we published that we were 
authorized by Madame Home to furnish 
gratis to free public libraries a copy of the 
book, D. D. Home, His Life and Mission, 
an interesting and valuable record from 
the life of one of the most remarkable and 
upright mediums ever known. We have 
been surprised at the large number of re- 
sponses to that offer; requests for the book 
still continue to come in. There seems to 
be, however, a misapprehension of the 
terms, in that most of the applicants mis- 
construe the meaning of “free public 
library.” A majority of requests come 
from those interested in society libraries, 
Sunday schools and private organizations 
having libraries. It is not the donor’s in- 
tent to cover other libraries than those en- 
titled to be called ‘‘free public,” and be- 
longing tucities and towns. The thought 
of Madame Home was to get the work into 
channels where otherwise it would never 
reach, and where it could be read or re- 
ferred to by those not associated with Spir- 
itualist societies. ‘Lo free public libraries 
the book will be sent free on receipt of re- 
quest from an ofticer, accompanied by 
seventeen cents to pay postage. The work 
is a fine 8-vo of 428 pages, printed 
from large type and well bound in cloth, 
and the price, $2.00, at which we sell it, is 
only one-half of that put on it in England, 
though it is better bound and superior to 
the English. Copies with gilt top will be 
supplied at $2.25. No Spiritualist’s 
library is complete that does not contain 
this admirable work. : 


MRS. RICHINGS’ LECTURES. 


Mrs. Richings’ lectures on Spiritualism | 
in Richmond, Ind., are said to be drawing 
large and interested audiences. At a re- 
cent lecture, the following. among other 
questions and answers, were propounded 
and given: 

“Why are bright forms of human beauty 
given to us and then recalled, leaving us 
desolate?” In reply, Mrs. Richings con- 
tended that suffering is but the school- 
master by whom we are taught duty and 
progress. 

“If spirits are able to travel in space, 
why do they not inform us in re- 
gard to other planets?” Mrs. Richings 
explained that false spirits may make false 
statements. So in regard to distant planets, 
though information was often given, we 
have no means of verifying their truth. 
So nothing definite could be known in re- 
gard to other planets and their inhabitants. ` 
It was asked ‘if there are any true mar- 
riages on this earth, and what the condi- 
tions of such marriages are.” Mrs. Rich- 
‘ings said there were many true marriages 
here on earth, and only the minority were 
based on unworthy motives. These 
brought on themselves their own punish- 
ment. Another question was in relation 
to a personal overruling Being, who plans 
and isthe Arbiter of the destiny of man. 
To this the speaker replied that the best 
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spiritual thought acknowledges God in 
everything and everywhere, the source of 
all light and inspiration. ` i 

We glean these notes of Mrs. Richings’ 
methods from reports in the Richmond 
Daily Telegram. 


The yearly calendars begin to remind us 
that the Christmas holidays and a new 
year are very near to us. Among the first 
to arrive for 1891 is an esthetically gotten 
up as well useful one, than which there 
can be no more appropriate gift to the 
woman of to-day with her growing inter- 
ests and wider outlook—an outlook which 
is no longer confined to mere housewifely 
knowledge and duties, but takes in the 
larger area of literature, art, science and 
“Chimes for 1891” is the 
title of this calendar, which. is compiled 
by Elizabeth Smith Miller, the cousin and 
intimate friend of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
and danghter of the millionaire philan- 
thropist and anti-slavery apostle, Gerritt 
Smith. Itis made after the fashion of the 
Browning, Geo. Eliot, Emerson and other 
popular calendars, with a new leaf for every 
day of the year, and an appropriate motto 
for each day. Its scope is best explained 
in its rhymed ‘‘Preface,” which is here 
given: 

“Three days in each month ee are goodly Te- 

ceipts 

For dishes or draughts for the sick; 

Two days there are riddles, charades, or conceits: 

One day there’s a rule or a trick 

For knitting, crocheting, or making something 

Ornamental or useful in dress; 

And sometimes a hint upon health we shall fling 

On our pages to soothe man’s distress. 

One day there are lines to sume plant, treu, or 
flower, 

To some animal, insect, or bird; 

But through all the rest of the month shall be 
heard 

The strains of the poets—the dower 

Most precious to hoard they nave left us, the gold 

For our life streams to shine with and hold.” 


Address Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Milles, 
Geneva. N. Y. Price, $1.00. 


C. E. Abbott writes us from Spirit Lake: 
I am more and more pleased with THE 
JOURNAL. Every number is a feast of 
reason. I would like to see the time come 
when we could organize, bring into our 
fold all that know and all that seek knowl- 
edge of the after life, and form a true 
“Church of the Spirit.” A church in 
which we could all unite in the common- 
“Sense idea and belief of the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. Go on, 
Brother Bundy, your mission is a noble 
one, and. while, at times, it may seem a 
thankless task, you can be assured that 
mafiy a soul, released from the thralldom 
of old superstitions through your noble 
pen, will rise up and call you blessed. 


On Monday evening, at the residence of 
Dr. M. L. Holbrook in New York City, a 
meeting was held for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a sub-branch of the English So- 
ciety for Psychical Research. This is a 
step iu the right direction. In this con- 
nection, Tne JourNaL would remark that 
it regrets tə s v the growing practice of 
naming the cc.iventional Spiritualistic so- 
ciety Psychic ur Psychical. :‘It is mislead- 
ing, inappropriate, and calculated to con- 
fuse the pubis itd hamper the formation 
of societies for scientific study and experi- 
ment in psychics. 


On another page will be found a contri- 
bution concerning the Society for Psychical 
Rese.rch from the pen of a Spiritualist 
who is able to rise above partisan consid- 
erations. Mr. Dodge has made a record as 
a civil engineer of which any man might 


- be proud, but of which, in his modesty, he 


never speaks. Asa student of psychics, 
he never strays from the judicial attitude 
in weighing the evidence and acts of 
others, nor from the scientific spirit-in ex- 


. perimenting or in analyzing evidence. 


“We are especially pleased with THE 
JOURNAL in all its departments,” writes 
J. L. Reed. “Out of several Spiritual 
publications received usually the same 
day, THE JOURNAL commands our atten- 
tion first. This would indicate the esteem 
we have for it over all others I wish you 
long life and abundant success.” 


A. C. Strong writes: We have quite en- 
joyed the articles from Hon. Joel Titfany, 
knowing him, and Dr. Mathevits, formerly 
also. I meet many ministers of the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist denominations 
who are readers of your paper; all speak 
highly of it and of its editor. 


Mr. J.S. and Mrs. Maud Lord Drake 
wre still guests at the Sherman house in 
this city. Mr. Drake is likely to be de- 
tained longer than he anticipated, in order 
to superintend large contracts, and Mrs. 
Drake contemplates returning alone to 
their beautiful winter home in California. 


Dr. J. K. Bailey, during November, 
lectured in Arkansas, at Stuttgart, Al- 
myra, Glenwood and Arkloe; and at 


Liberal, Mo., the 18th ult. Address him 
for engagements, 812 South Washington 
avenue, Scranton, Pa. 


Peculiar 


To itself in many important particulars, Hoods 
Sarsaparilla is different from and superior to any 
other medicine. 

Peculiar in combination, proportion and pre~ 
aration of ingredients, Hood’s Sarsaparilla pos. 
sesses the full curative value of the best known 
remedies of the vegetable kingdom. 

Peculiar in its medicinal merit, Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla accomplishes cures hitherto unknown. 

Peculiar in strength and economy — Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla is the only medicine of which can truly 
be said, “ 100 doses one dollar.” Medicines in larger 
and smaller bottles require larger doses, and dc 
not produce as good results as Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 

Peculiar in its “ good name at home ” —there is 
more of Hood’s Sarsaparilla sold in Lowell, where 
itis made, than of all other blood purifiers. 

Peculiar in its phenomena record of sales 
abroad, no other preparation has ever attaine: 
such popularity in soshortatime. Donot be in 
ducedto take any other preparation. Besuretogoet 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by alldruggists. $1; six for g5. Preparedonl: 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass 


100 Doses One Dollar 


remedy, 


BILE nye 


Use the SMALL SIZE (40 little beans to the bot 
tle). They are the most convenient; suit all ages. 
Price of either size, 25 cents per bottle. 
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Tut's Pill 


atimulates the torpid liver, strengthe 
ens the digestive organs, regulates the 
bowels, and are unequaled as an 


ANTI-BILIOUS MEDICINE. 


In malarial districts their virtues are 
widely recognized, as they possess pec- 
aliar properties in freeing thesystem 
from that poison. Elegantly sugar 
coated. Dosesmall. Price, 25cts. 


Sold Everywhere. 
Office, 39 & 41 Park Place, N. Y. 


i C U R Sick Headache 


Biliousness 


INDIGESTION, | OR eg ae LIVER COM- 
PLAINT, N ILITY and CON- 
SUMPTIC NOR e e this statement I will 
send one bottle = my remedy FREE to every 

er of this paper who will send me their 
name and address. A trial costs you nothing. 
Write to-day, stating your disease. Address 


Prof, HART, 84 Warren Street, N, X 
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every WATERPROOF COLLAR or CUFF 


BE UP 
TO 
THE MARK 


NEEDS NO LAUNDERING, 


THAT CAN BE RELIED ON 
Not to Split! 
Not to Discolor! 
BEARS THIS MARK. ' 


CAN BE WIPED CLEAN IN A MOMENT, 


THE ONLY LINEN-LINED WATERPROOF 
COLLAR IN THE MARKET. 


THE GREAT 


SPIRITUAL REMEDIES. 


MRS. SPENCE’S 


| POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE POWDERS. 


“ Our family think there is nothing like the Posi- 
tive and Negative Powders ""—so says J. H. Wiggins, 
of Beaver Dam, Wis.. and so says everybody. 

Buy the PosiTiveEs for Fevers, Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Dyspepsia, Dysentery,. Diarrhea, 
Liver Complaint. Heart Disease, Kidney Complaints, 
Neuralgia, Headache, Female Diseases, Rheumatism, 
Nervousness, Sleeplessness and all active and acute 
diseases. 

Buy the NEGATIVES for Paralysis, Deafness, 
Amaurosis, Typhoid and Typhus Fevers. Buy a box 
of POSITIVE and NEGATIVE (half and half) for Chills 


and Fever. 
ew postpald, for $1.00 a box, or stx boxes for 
R 

00 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


: 


Bhould have the beautiful al 3o-pago M Monthly 
= ILLUSTRATED HO URNAL = 
50 cts. a year. 


‘THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON 
246 East Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


OPI 4 HABIT CURE. 


. C HOFFMAN, 
AGENT WANTED boù exes. $25to 850 


Samplefree. Agents wanted. 


BR Je -= WISCONSIN. 
per week EASIi MADE. SAMPLES 
FREE, Send forterms. W. C. Wiieun, Kansas City, Mo. 


Society for Psychical 
Research, 


American Branch. 


The Society for Psychical research is engaged in 
the investigation of the phenomena of Thought- 
transference,Clairvoyance, Apparitions and Haunted 
Houses, Spiritualistic Phenomena, etc., and evidence 
in connection with these different groups of phenom- 
ena fs published from time to time in the S. P. R. 
Journal and Proceedings, to which associate mem- 
bers (dues $3.00 per annum) are entitled. 

Persons who have had psychical experiences of any 
kind are earnestly requested to communicate them 
directly to the Secretary of the American Branch. 
orto the editor of THE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL, 
JOURNAL, with as much corroborative testimony 
as possible; and a special appeal is made to those 
who have had experiences justifying the spiritual- 
istic belief. 

Applicants for Membership tn the Society should 
uddress the Secretary. The Branch is much in need 
of funds for the further prosecution of its work, und 
pecuniary assistance will be gratefully welcomed 

Information concerning the Society can be obtained 
from 


RICHARD HODGSON, LL.D. 
. Secretary for America, 
5. Boylston: Place, Boston, Mass: 


| 100, 200, 300, 400, 500, 


j cent. realized for our clients, in REAL ESTATE 
investments, and we will guarantee to do it again. 
During the past 12 months we have tnvested for 
55 men who have made variously. from 25 to 600 
per cent. Will furnish their names if desired All 
this is the result of advertising. Send for full in- 
formation to EUGENE D. WHITE &CO., 
Portland, Oregon. 


HILL’S MANUAL fone ocx 
FORM BOOK 

oranderd in Sotilaan Business Life. New edition. Selle 
Say: For prices aek any Book Agent,orwrite DANKS 
103 State St. Chicago, Opportunity for Lady and 

Seutionen canvessers for above and Parefet Ritlon. 
wo Those who ‘Do Not Care for 
a Religious Paper.”  . 


Would it make any differcrce u yvu 
if you knew of onc that does not advo- 
cate the doctrines of everlasting punish- 
ment, vicarious atonement, miracles 
and an infallible Bible?— 

One that docs stand for common sense 
in religion, ‘“‘truth for authority”; be- 
Jscves that religion should be friendly to 
icience, and advocates a religious fel- 
lowship that will welcome all of every 
belief who arc willing to work for truth, 
righteousness and love in the world?— 

-One that does not fill its spacé with 
learned or ignorant discussions of scrip- 
ture texts, but does give every week 32 
eolumns of fresh and rational reading, 
including a sermon on some living topic, 
editorialy and contributions on current 
events; and news ofthe progress‘of lib- 
eral religious thought? If you think you 
mignt care for such a paper, send ten 
cents in stamps for ten weeks. 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
: SENIOR EDITOR. 
CELIA PARKEF WOOLEY, 


ASSISTANT ED.TOR, 3 
Seventeen editorial contributors, from five 
different religious organizations. ¢ 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
®© 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. ` 


D. D. HOME. 


His 


Life and Mission. 


BY MADAME DUNGLAS HOME. 


VV. ithin the compass of an advertisement no ade- 
quate description of the interesting contents of the 
book concerning a most remarkable medium can be 
given; tt must be read before tts importance can be 
realized. 


The work is a large 8vo of 428 pages, printed from . 


large type on fine, heavy, super-calendered paper, 
and strongly bound incloth. The price put on itis 
less than value, but Mrs. Home is desirous that this 
work should have an extended reading in America: 
hence the book wii! be `old at a low 

Price, $2.00; Gilt top, $2.25, postage free to Journa 
subscribers; to all others, 17 cents. 


For sale, wholesale an& “etail ùy JNo. C. BUNDY 


Chicago. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


` voks noticed, under this head, are for sale 
1 be ordered through the office of THE RE- 
AILOSOPHICALJOURNAL. 1 


Our Destiny. The Influence of Nation- 
alism on Morals and Religion. An Essay 
in Ethics. By Laurence Gronlund. Bos- 
ton and New York: Lee & Shepard. pp. 
219. Paper 50 cents. (A.C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago.) f 

Mr. Gronlund is satisfied that National- 
ism—'by which,” he says, he ‘means 
American Socialism’—will be the future 
economic system of civilized countries. 
That it-will be inaugurated “not by vio- 
lence, but by enthusiasm.” That it will 
establish a veritable kingdom of heaven on 
earth, that it is eminently religious, and 
that ‘‘it will evolve an irresistible belief in 
God and immortality that will satisfy all 
the instincts of the human heart, as well as 
the most developed intelligence.” Mr. 
Gronlund says: ‘Instead of spiritual de- 
gradation, American socialism, as I under- 
stand it, will give us a profound conviction 
of the presence of God in Humanity, and 
confer on Humanity a special dignity fit to 
inherit endless times and eternities. And 
if the American people can be persuaded 
that Nationalism really offers them such 
an ideal, the next half century will be a 
period of change, compared with which 
the past fifty years will seem tame and un- 
eventful.” The last chapter contains in- 
teresting but fragmentary remarks on 
memory, amnesia—loss of memory—per- 
sonality, psychical research and immor- 
tality. : 


A Womanin the Case. An address de- 
livered at the annual commencement of the 
National Medical College in the Congrega- 
tional Church of Washington, March 16, 
1887, by Prof. Elliott Cuoes, A. M., M. D., 
Ph. D., ete. Second edition, with an in- 
troduction by Elisabeth Cavazza. Boston: 
The. Occult Publishing Company, 66 
Boylston street. ,1890. pp. 54. Price 50c. 

This bold and brilliant address, as most 
readers will rentember, produced quite a 
sensation at the time it was delivered, and 
it led toa severance of the relations be- 
tween Prof. Coues and the college at the 
~-~ mencement of which it was given. 

_bliertion of commencement ad- 
dresses was omitted that year. The dis- 
course was in reference to the conferring 
of a degree upon the first woman graduate 
of the National Medical College. Professor 
Coues’ letter to the faculty is given in this 
edition, which is very neatly printed. 


Destiny, or A Commonplace Life. A 
Story for Young People. By Mrs. R. E. 
Nelson, author of ‘‘Durance.””. New York: 
John B. Alden. 1890. pp. 270. 


Mrs. Nelson's first novel, ‘‘Dorance, 


kád 


produced a favorable impression as to her 


ability as a story writer, which a perusal 
of the second novel can hardly fail to con- 
firm and_ strengthen. ‘‘Destiny” is not 
only extremely interesting, butit will serve 
as a moral stimulus to many minds, to give 
incentives to youthful readers to betier 
work and nobler lives. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The following from Lee & Shepard, 
Boston; S. A. Maxwell & Co., Chicago: 


The Demagogue. A Political Novel. 
David Ross Locke (“Nasby”). Price, 


$1.50; Wonderful Deeds and Doings of 
Little Giant Boab and His Talking Raven 
Tabib. Ingersoll Lockwood. Price, $2.00. 

From Funk & Wagnalls, New York; 
William E. Dodge. The Christian Mer- 
chant. Carlos Martyn. Price, $1.50; 
Studies in Young Life: A Series of Word 
Pictures and Practical Papers. Bishop 
John H. Vincent. Price, $1.25. 


My Uncle Benjamin. A Humorous. 
Satirical and Philosophical Novel. Claude 
Tillier. Translated from the French by 
Benj. R. Tucker. Boston: Benj. R. 
Tucker; Chips. Lectures in Rhymes, Poems, 
Messagesand Songs. Through the Medium- 
ship of Jennie Rennell. 


From United States Book Co., New 
York: Le Beau Sabreur. Annie Thomas; 
A Very Young Couple. B. L. Farjeon; A 
Bride from the Bush; A Laggard in Love. 
Jennie Gwynne Bettany. Price, each, 25 
cents;-The Black-Box Murder; Basil and 
Annette. B. LL. Farjeon; Brave Heart 
and True. Florence Marryat; The De- 
moniac. Walter Besant. Price, each, 50 
cents; Departmental Duties, Barrack-Room 
Ballads, and other verses. Rudyard Kip- 
ling; History of My Pets. Grace Green- 
‘wood; Stories of My Childhood, and other 
Grace Greenwood. 


MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER RE- 
CEIVED. 


The Atlantic Monthly. (Boston.) A fine 
outlook is presented by the Atlantic the 
coming yeur, in short stories from Rud- 
yard Kipling and Henry James; strong 
papers by James Russell Lowell and 
Francis Parkman, and some hitherto un- 
published letters from Charles and Mary 
Lamb. For this month, there is an ac- 
count of the new rival of the French salon 
in a paper entitled The New Departure in 
Parisian Art. Many more articles and 
two s-rials complete a delightful number. 


The Arena. (Boston.) The opening of 
the third volume of The Arena is cele- 
brated in this, the December number, and 
it appears in a new cover with good effect. 
The frontispiece is a remarkably fine por- 
trait of Count Tolstoi, and the opening 
paper is on The Christian Doctrine of Non- 
resistance, and embodies the views of 
Count Tolstoi and Rev. Adin Ballou. Rev. 
Minot J. Savage contributes a paper en- 
titled Then and Now, which will be en- 
joyed by every reader. Prof. N. S. Shaler 
appears in a strong paperon The Nature 
of the Negro. Professor Shaler is fol- 
lowed by a broad-spirited and able paper 
by the Rev. Lyman Abbott, What is 
Christianity ? 

Revista Pscicolgica (Pschycological), a 
monthly devoted to Spiritism (Spiritualism), 
magnetism, and general culture, published 
at Cienfuegos, Cuba, by Eulogio Horta, 
is a new Spiritual publication. The editor 
in his announcement says, La Revista 
Pscicolgica is not the organ of a school, of 
a sect, or of a system, but the modest 
champion of science which proclaims the 
immortality and the eternal palingenesis of 
the spirit against materialism or annihila- 
tion. In various portions of the long an- 
nouncement he says that he wishes to be 
understood as in favor of the scientific 
method of investigation. He has many 
notices of Spiritual publications, Tue RE- 
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them. 
The Popular Science Monthly. (New 


York.) The first of a series of carefully 
written, illustrated articles on the Develop- 
ment of American Industries since Colum- 
bus is commenced in this issue. The Man- 
ufacture of Iron and Steel is to be described, 
and the initial paper deals with our first 
steps in iron making. Appleton Morgan 
asks the pertinent question, What Shall 
We Do with the Dago? Much more varied 
and interesting reading adds to the value 
of this issue. 


The Wide Awake. (Boston.) Beginning 
with the Christmas number, is perma- 
nently enlarged to one hundred pages, re- 
splendent in new and larger type, a new 
style of page and strong literary and fic- 
tional attractions. The array of talent en- 
gaged for the coming year is sufficient to 
assure the readers of what a deiightful 
time they are to have upon receipt of Wide 
Awake for another twelve months. 

The Chautauquan. (Meadville, Pa. ) 
Inthe Chautauguan for December, Prof. 
Woodrow Wilson gives a graphic descrip- 
tion of the Rise of the House of Commons 
to pre-eminence of power, and this is fol- 
lowed by several articles upon The In- 
tellectual Development, Religious Aspect 
and the style of living of the early Eng- 
lish. 

St. Nicholas. (New York.) The Story 
of the Golden Fleece, retold for American 
boysand girls, the introduction only appear- 
ing this month. Strong serials, by J. 
T. Trowbridge, Noah Brooks and Mrs. C. 
V. Jamison, with shorter stories by 
Joaquin Miller and Frenk M. Bicknell are 
given. 

The Westminster Review. (New York.) 
The writer of the article entitled, Popery 
and Home Rule, points out the dangers 
the Nationalist cause is to undergo from 
the church of Rome. A timély article is 
that on the Political Position of Holland. 
Quite a lengthy review of “Lux Mundi” is 
given by Walter Lloyd. 


The English Illustrated Magazine. (New 
York.) F. Marion Crawford continues his 
story, The Witch of Prague,in the}Novem- 
ber number of this popular monthly. 
Winchester College is a descriptivé article 
finely illustrated, and as also A Holiday in 
South Africa. 


Current Literature (New York.) The 
best specimens of literary and journalistic 
style are here presented, and well edited. 
The varivus departments contain extracts 
from the latest writings from all sources. 


“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup for Chil 
dren Teething,” softens the gums, réduces inflam 
maton; allays pain, cures wind colic, % gents a 

s . 


Catarrh Cured, 
ONE CENT! 


If you suffer from Catarrh, tn any of its forms, it is your duty to yourself and family to obtain the 


means of a certain cure before it is too late. 


This you can easily do at an expense of one cent for a postal 


by sending your name and address to Prof, J. A. Lawrence, New York, who will send you 


curd, 
FREE, by return mail, a cop 


discovered for the cure of Catarrh in al) its various stages. 


of the original receipt for preparing the best and surest remedy ever 


Over one million cases of this dreadful, 


disgusting, and often-times futal disease have been cured permanently during the past five years by the use 


of this medicine. 
of Consumption. 
Prof. J. 


WONDER OF BOOKMARKING, 


COMPLETE SETS OF THE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANICA 


Now Ready for Delivery. 9th Edition (the very 
latest), in 25 vols., superior binding, for 


$36.60. 


We offer at the above Price for the month of 
December only—on the first of January, 1891, tha 
price will be advanced to $48.60. 


This will make a Grand 


Christmas Present 


A Complete Library in itself. The price will pos- 
itively advance to $48.60 January Ist, 1891. 


N. AL MAXWELL & C0, 


134 and 136 Wabash Avenue. 


IMPROYE YOURSELF 
In Business, Health. Love and 
Happiness 


By Cultivating Deficient Mental Organs and Re- 
straining Excessive Developments. 


Find out which ones to begin on by consulting the 
expert Phrenologist, Prof. Chas. H. Sumner, who 
has been endorsed as follows: 

I now think that you really know more of my char- 
acter, from looking at my picture than a great many 
people do with whom I have associated all my life.— 
I. H., BINGHAMTON, N. Y 

You have a clear sense of facts, truth, individual- 
ities and qualities. and in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, you are likely to be accurate, specitic and par- 
ticular.—NELSON SIZER, N. Y. 

You can see so much in nature. You can read quite 
a chapter from asingle leaf. You are sowing seed. 
You will live to see that much of that seed did take 
root and grow to other's good.—MHS. MORRELL, 
Clairvoyant, New York. 


For Brief Delineation send photo, lock of hair and 
$1.00 Full Examination send photo, lock of hair 
and $5.00. Address. 

PROF. CHAS. H. SUMNER, Sterling, Ill. 


THE BIOGEN SERIES 


Consists of concise Essays on Living Questions of 
the day or of historical research in Religion, Science, 
and Philosophy. prepared by writers of the most em- 
inent ability. Underthe editorial direction of Dr. 
Elliott Coues. ` 

NO. 1. “BIOGEN:” 
Originand Nature of Life. By Dr. Coues. 
its Sixth Edition. 

NO. 2. “THE DÆMON OF DARWIN." By 
the author of “Biogen.” Nowin its Third Edition. 

NO. 3. “A BUDDHIST CATECHISM.” By 
H. 8. Olcott. With Notes by Elliott Coues. Third 
American Edition. 

NO. 4. “CAN MATTER THINK?” Byan 
Occultist. With Introduction and Appendix by Elliott 
Coues. A New Edition. 

NO. 5. “KUTHUMI;" The True and Complete 
a@conomy of Human Life. A new Edition. Re- 
written and Prefaced by Elliott Coues, 

NO. 6. “A WOMAN IN THE CASE.” By 
Professor Coues. Washington, 1887. Second Edi- 
tion. Now first added to the Biogen Series, with a 
new Introduction by Elisabeth Cavazza. 


Price, 50 cents each. 


A Speculation’ on the 
Now in 


For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago i € 


Write to-day for this FREE recipe. 
DO NOT DELAY longer, if you gesize ai Speen and permanent cure. 


Its timely use may save you from the death tolls 
Address 


NCE, 88 Warren, Street, New York. 


PARTURITION WITHOUT PAIN. 


Edited by M. L. Holbrook, M. D., Editor, Author 


of Children, by Dr. C. S. Lozter, late Dean of the New 
York Medical College, for Women, €. 


The difficulty har been not to find what to say, but 
to deciae what to omit. It is believed that a health- 
ful regimen has been described; a constructive, pre- 
paratory and preventive training, rather than a 
course of remedies, medications and drugs. 

Price, $1.00. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicr go. 


THE VOICES. 


BY WARREN SUMNER BARLOW. 


THE VOICE OF NATURE represents God in the light 
of Reason and Philosophy—in His unchangeable and 
glorious attributes. 

THE VOICE OF A PEBBLE delineates the individu- 
ality of Matter and Mind, fraternal Charity and 
Love. 

THE VOICE Or SUPERSTITION takes the creeds at 
their word, and proves by numerous passages from 
the Bible that the God of Moses has been defested 
by Satan, from the Garden of Eden to Mount Cal- 
vary! 3 

THE VOICE OF PRAYER enforces the tdea that our 
prayers must accord with immutable laws, else we 
pray for effects, independent of cause. $ 

Twelfth edition, with a new stippled steel-platc 
angraving of the author from a recent photograph. 
Printed in large, clear type, on beautiful tinted 
paper, bound in beveled boards. 

Price, $1.00, postage 10 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retall, by JOHN C. BUNDY 
Chicago. 


RULES AND ADVICE 


For Those Desiring to 
FORM CIRCLES. 


Where through developed media, they may com- 
mune with spirit friends. Also a Declaration of 


Principles and Belief,and Hymns and Songs for 


Circte and Social Singing. Compiled by James H. 

Young. Price 20 cents. 

P 3ale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY. 
czgo. 


LOGIC TAUGHT BY LOVE. 


MARY BOOLE. 

Part of the object of this work is to call attention 
to the fact that our life is being disorganized by the 
monotony of our methods of teaching. 

Price, $1.00. 


For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNo. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago . 


THE WAY, THE TRUTH AND THE LIFE 
A HAND-BOOK OF 
Christian Theosophy, Healing, 


AND PSYCHIC CULTURE, 
A NEW EDUCATION, 


BASED UPON 


The Ideal and Method of The Christ 


BY J. B. DEWEY, M. D. 


The object of the hook is not to teach a philosophy, 
but a method; a method by which all may come to 
an immedinte intuitive knowledge of the truth, each 
for himself, by an inward tllumination, which is 
claimed to be within reach of the humblest. 


A clear exposition is given of the law and priociple 
upon which ali formsof Mental and Faith Healing 
are based. with plain. practical and specific instruc- 
tion for self-healing as well as for the healing of 
others. 

More important still is the thorough exposition of 
the bigher psychic powers, viz., Psychometry, Nor- 
mal Seership. Mental Telegraphy, Distant Healing. 
etc.. and the new and specific processes for their im 
mediate development and exercise, which the author 
claims are as normal. practical and legitimate as are 
the development and training of muscle, the musical 
or any other faculty. 


400 pp. Price, &.00 Postage, 10 cents. | 


>] and Publisher, with an Appendix on the Care . 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO O. BUNDY.. 
Chicago . 
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MORNING GLORIES. 
(AFTER THE FIRST FROST.) 
Why were ye so quick to wither, 
Morning glories? 
Like enchanted flowers in the 
Fabled stories; 
For the summer scarce is gone, 
Goldenrods are yet in bloom; 
Ye too early sought your tomb, 
Morning glories. 


Whither did your beauty vanish. 
Morning glories? 

Out into the unknown spaces 
Bending o’er us? 

Like the soul of man, that goes 

Whither, wherefore, no one knows, 

So your bloom at summer’s close 
Morning glories. 


Common flowers we called you, too, 
Morning glories; 

Not like those that grow in rare 
Conservatories; 

But like common friends we meet 

Daily, on the well trod street, 

Yet whose souls like yours are sweet, 
Morning glories. 


Faded now, each blue and crimson, 
Morning glory, 
Like the prophet’s withered gourd, in 
Hebrew story. 
Frost and blight ye could not bear, 
Flowers so common, yet so fuir— 
Human hearts are like you there, 
Morning glories. 
—LoviseE PARLEY SUDDICK. 


TWO WOMEN. 
I know two women; and one is chaste 
And cold as the snows on a winter waste: 
Stainless ever in act and thought 
(As a man born dumb in speech errs not.) 
But she has malice toward her kind— 
A cruel tongue snd a jealous mind. 
Void of pity, and full of greed, 
She judges the world by her narrow creed. 
A brewer of quarrels, a breeder of hate, 
Yet she holds the key to “society's” gate. 


j 


The other woman, with a heart of flame, 

Went mad for a love that marred her name. 

And out of the grave of her murdered faith - 

She rose like a soul that has passed thro’ death. | 
_Her aim is noble, her pity so broad, 

It covers the world like the mercy of God. 

‘A healer of discord, a soother of woes, 


Peace follows her footsteps wherever she goes. 


The worthier life of the two, no doubt; 
And yet “society” locks her out. 
—ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


THE IRONY OF FATE. 

She said to him “Go!” and he went 

To win for her fortune and fame, 
And the labor of long years was spent 

Ere the coveted competence came. 
He returned, filled with love and with pride, 

To the home of bis youth quickly sped, 
But the dream of his ‘life was denied— 

His bride to another was wed. 


A poet had struggled along 
Through a life time of sorrowful years, 
But the busy world heard not his song, 
Little touched at the sight of his tears. 
He sought to win the world’s praise 7 
While his heavy heart hungered for brend, 
It came; but the chuplet of bays 
Was placed on the brow of the dead. 
—Francis B. Doherty in Boston Transcript. 


Scrofula, sait rheum, and ull diseases of the blood. 
dyspepsia, headache, kidney and liver complaints, 


. and catarrh, are cured by Hood's Sarsaparilia, the 


great blood purifier. Try it. 

: The correctness of the maxim “nothing succeeds 
like success” is well exemplified in Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
Tilla. The most successful combination of altera- 
tives and tonics, it always succeeds in curing dis- 
eases of the blood, and hence its wonderful pop- 
ularity. 


The bald man’s motto: “There is room at the top." 
This top may be supplied with 2 good crop of fine 
hair by using Hall’s Hatr Renewer. Try it. 


Beecham’'s Pills cure Bilious and Nervous Ills. 


THE WAR IN HEAVEN. 


BY. DANIEL LOTT 


This !s founded upon Revelationas!2- 7-9 and wil 
oe found interesting. Price, 10 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retall, by Jonyx C. BUNDY 
Chicago 


THR SOUL. 


BY ALEXANDER WILDER. 


Prmpblet form, price 15 cents. 
For sale, wnolesale and retall, by JNo. C. BUNDY 
Chioazo. 


I took Cold, 
I took Sick, 


| scorrs | 
EMULSION 


RESULT: 
I take My Meals, 
I take My Rest, 


AND I AM VIGOROUS ENOUGH TO TAKE 
ANYTHING I CAN LAY MY HANDS ON; 
getting fat_too, For Scott's 

ulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites of Limeand 
Soda Nor ONLY cuRED MY Incip- 
ient Consumption BUT BUILT 
ME “UP, AND IS NOW PUTTING 


FLESH ON MY BONES” 


AT THE RATE OF A POUND A DAY. 
TAKE IT JUST AS EASILY AS I DO A 
SUCH TESTIMONY IS NOTHING NEW, 
$COTT’S EMULSION IS DOING WONDERS 
TAKE NO OTHER. 


nee. 


DAILY. 


-_, ~en 


SYNOPSIS 
OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS 


OF 
ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS. 
Comprising Thirty Uniform Volumes, all Neatly 
Bound tn Cloth. 


Postage 7 per cent. extra—If sent by Express, 
the Charges Payable on Delivery. 


Nature's Divine Revelationa..............005 s... 83 50 
The Physician. Vol. I. Great Harmonia...... 1 50 
The Teacher. “ I ws BA nates t? 50 
The Seer. “ ul “ w antes 1 50 
The Reformer. “ VI. i AU ERES 1 50 
The Thinker. “ y, a OU» iasi 1 50 
Magic Staff—An Autobiography of A. J. Davis.. 175 
Morning Lectures. Being 24 Discourses........ 1 50 
A Stellar Key to the Summer land........ AREE oe 15 
Arabula, or Divine Guest......w.sseresss. seeveee 150 
Approaching Crists, or Truth vs. Theology.. ...… 100 
Answers to Ever-recurring Questions.. .... .... 150 
Children's Progressive Lyceum Manual .. 60 
Death and the After-Life............... Biin 75 
History and Philosophy of Evil........ seus 75 
Harbinger of Health.................ceceeeee dea’ 50. 
Harmonial Man, or Thoughts for the ‘Age. oses 75 
Events in the life of a Beer. (Memoranda.).... 1 50 
Philosophy of Special Providences...........+6- 50 
‘Free Thoughts Concerning Religion............. 75 
Penetralia, Containing Harmonia) Answers.. 175 
Philosophy of Spiritual Intercourse............- 1 25 


The Inner Life, or Spirit Mysteries Explained.. 1 50 
The Temple—or Diseases of the Brain and 


NOPV GB 'o'56.i:6.0'5'5°6 E A 6 see eae 1 50 
The Fountain, with Jets of New Meanings ..... 100 
Tale of a Physician, or Seeds and Fruits of 

Crime soe Go 0:ece sargen 'sio.0'0s8s's,0se'S oo PEE 1 00 


Diakka, and their earthly Victims.............. 

Genesis and Ethics of Conjugal Love..........+. 
Views of Our Heavenly Home... 
Beyond the Valley....... ......-. 


£ The Complete Works of A. J. Davis, if ordered 
to one address, at one time, will be sold at a liberal 
discount. 


PATHWAY OF THE SPIRIT. 


A guide to Inspiration, Illumination and Divine 
Realization on Earth. 


By JOHN HAMLIN DEWEY, M. D. 


This work is Number 2 of the Christian Theosophy 
Series and is having a large and rapid sale. 
Price, cloth bound, $1.25; paper, 75 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNo C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


SCIENTIFIC RELIGION: 


OR, 


HIGHER POSSIBILITIES OF LIFE AND PRAC- 
TICE THROUGH THE OPERATION OF 
NATURAL FORCES. 


BY LAWRENCE OLIPHANT, 


With an Appendix by a Clergyman of the Church o 
England. 


This celebrated work may be read with profit by 
thinkers and students. 

Price, $2.50; postage, 16 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retall, by Jno. c. BUNDY, 
“hicago. 


GUIDE-POSTS 


IMMORTAL ROADS. 


BY MRS. AMARALA MARTIN. 


The author says ‘Asa firefly among tbe stars, as 
a ripple on the ocean, I send out this small beacon 
of hope through the valley of despair.” 

Price 25 cents. 

` For sale, wnolesale and retall, by Joun C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


Detroit. 


Wash. 


Occupies the same position in the new state of Wash- 


ington that Detroit, Michigan does in that state. 


the Detroit of the Pacific 


over its eastern namesake. 


Vast Mineral an 


But 
coast has great advantages 


Timber Resources 


Are already tributary to Detroit, Washington, and 
still there are 25,000 square miles of unexplored 


country back of it—a veritable empire in itself. 


De- 


troit has three different ways of reaching the ocean 


with the largest vessels 
canal, 


connects it with Gray's harbor. 


afloat—by way of Hood’s 


the main Sound, forty-eight miles of railway 


The eastern country 


will be reached by the Southern Pacific railroad, 
which is now located and whose 


Trains will be running into Detroit. in less 


than 6 


Months, 


Lake Mason, a splendid body of fresh water at an 
elevation of sixty feet above Detroit, is only two miles 
and a half distant, and will be in its corporate limits 


within five years. 


The proposed navy yard is only 


nine miles from Detroit and will be connected with it 
by rail—four miles and a half of it already construct- 
ed. Detroit is certain to be a city of considerable size. 


CLUNE, REES & CO. 


SOLR AGENTS, 


“HOTEL PORTLAND,” 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


BAKER CITY, OREGON. 


THE DENVER OF EASTERN OREGON. 
Destined to become the second city in the State, and the metropolis of a large area of country in Oregon, 


Washington, and Idaho. 


Has immense agricultural resources, untold wealth in lumber, and is near the richest and most extensive 


gold and silver mines in Oregon. 


Has a splendid public school system, churches of all leading denominations. and a cultured, intelligent 


people. 


The climate is exceptionally agreeable. The 
its present size, is doubling every four years, and will s. 


pulation has grown from a few hundred in 1880 to 
shortly be 10,000. Has street’cars and electric lights. 


Offers the largest attractions to the merchants, farmer, professional man, lumberman. miner, and investor 
who wants to make money in a live community where values of. property advance rapidly, and business in 


creases in like ratio. 


The NORTON ADDITION to Baker City is the most sightly, and every way the best residen 
property within less than a mile of the heart of the city, and on street-car lInes. Blocks of 22 lots ea 
00 feet, are sold for $1,000, one-third cash, balance in 6 and 12 months. Single lots, 80, for inside $75, 
orori same terms. Will soon bring much higher figures. Write us for plats and full particulars, ma 


free. 


All Union Pacific through tickets to Portland, Seattle, or Tacoma, have stop - 
privileges. Be sure and stop off and see Baker City as you go through. 


Our agent in Baker City will show your the property. Purchasers by mai] may have deeds ar 


stracts of title forwarded through their home banker. For plats, ma 
HUGHES, 


address, 


, pamphlets, and ful! inform 
ROWN Co.. General Selling Agents 
72 Washington St., Portland, Ore 
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LIFE’S BETTER INFLUENCE. 


Better the song and the smile, my dear, 
Better the song and the smile, 

Brief. is the time we may linger here, 

Little avails either sigh or tear; 

Better the song and the smile, my dear,} 
Better the song and the smile. 


Better the laugh and the jest. my dear, 
Better the laugh and the jest. 
Sunshine of heart and of merry cheer, 
Chasing the shadows that oft appear; 
Better the laugh and the jest my dear, 
Better the laugh and the jest. 


Better the word that is kind, my dear, 
Better the word that is kind. 

Speech that is cold and perchance severe 

Well may be spared as we journey here; 

Better the word that is kind, my dear, 
Better the word that is kind. 


Life's but a day at the best, my dear, 
Life's but a day at the best, 

Be your endeavor to brighten each year, 

Making less frequent the sigh and the tear: 

Life’s but a day at the best, my dear, 
Life’s but a day at the best. 


THE TONGUE. 


“The boneless tongue, so small and weak, 

Can crush and kill,” declared the Greek. 
“The tongue destroys a greater horde,” 

The Turk asserts, than does the sword.” 

The Persidin proverb wisely saith: 

“A lengthy tongue—an early death.” 

Or sometimes takes this form instead: 
“Don’t let your tongue cut off your head.” 
“The tongue can speak a word whose speed,” 

Say the Chinese, ‘outstrips the steed.” 

While Arab sages this impart: 

“The tongue’s great storehouse is the heart.” 

From Hebrew wit the maxim sprung: 
“Though feet should slip, ne'er let the tongue.” 

The sacred writer crowns the whole: 

“Who Keeps his tongue doth keep his soul.” 
—Cape Cod Item 


lt was Mr. Emerson who said “the first wealth is 
healtb,’’ and it was a wiser than the modern philosc- 
pher who said that "the blood is the life.” The 
system, like the clock, runs down, It needs winding 
up. The blood gets poor and scores of diseases re- 
sult. lt needsa tonic to enrich it. 

A certain wise doctor.after years of patient study, 
discovered a medicine which ‘purified the blood, gave 
tone to the system, and made men--tired, nervous, 

` brain-wasting men—feel like new. He called it his 
“Golden Medical Discoye“y.” It has been sold for 
years, sold by the million bottles, and people found 
such satisfaction in it that Dr. Pierce, who discov- 
ered it, now feels warranted in selling it undera 
positive guarantee of its doing good in all cases. 

.Perhaps it’s the medicine for you. Your's wouldn't 
be the first case of scrofula or salt-rheum, skin dis- 
ease, or lung disease, it has cured when nothing else 
would. The trial’s worth making, and costs nothing. 
Money refunded if it don't do you good. 


Deserving Contidence.—There is no article 
which so richly deserves the entire contidenc of the 
community as BRUWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Those suffering from Asthmatic and Bronchial Dis- 


eases, Coughs, and Colds should try them. They are. 


universally considered superior to all other articles 
used for similar purposes. The late Rev. Henry 
. Ward Beecher said of them: “I have never changed 
my mind respecting them from the first, except I 
think yet better of that which I began by thinking 
well of. I have also commended them to friends, 
and they have proved extremely serviceable.” 


r 


A Map of the United States. 


A large, handsome Map of the United States show- 
ing North and South Dakota, mounted, suitable for 
Office or home use and issued by the BURLINGTON 
ROUTE, will be furnished responsible parties free 
on application to the undersigned. 


Playing Cards. 


For 15 cents in postage you can obtaina pack of 
best quality Playing Cards on application tothe un- 
dersigned. i 

P. S. EUSTIS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agent C., B. & Q. R. R. 
Chicago, Ill. 


PIERRE! 


Phil Armour. of Chicago, says “PIERRE will be 
the next large city in the Missouri Valley.” Popula- 
tion to-day, 5,000, one year ago, 2,500. 

A wonderfully fertile country tributary, abundant 
coal within 60 to 80 miles. 


The capital of South Dakota, which in 1888 raised 
40,000,000 bushels of wheat and 20,000,000 bushels of 
corn. A state, too, that in 1870 had 6,000 population 
aod to-day, has over One Thousand Sunday 
schools. 


PIERRE is to be to South Dakota, what Omaha Is 
to Nebraska, Denver to Colorado, .Detroit to Michi- 


gan, etc., that ts the commercial and wholesale 
venter. 


I guarantee any patron a profit of at least 3 per 
mt. per annum, I shal! be pleased to correspond 
th parties thinking of making investments. 


CHAS. L. HYDE, Pierre, 8. Dak. 


EFERENCES—Rev. Dr. Wm. H. Blackburn, Pres., 
sby. College, Pierre; Rev. Dr. Jas. C. Jackson, 
‘sville, N. Y.; R. F. Pettigrew, U. 8. Senator from 
th Dakota; B. J. Templeton, Pres. National 
kof Commerce. 


RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. 


Stomach 


Troubles, 


Such as indigestion and loss of appetite, are extremely com- 


m`. The functions of the stomach being weakened, the 
k soon becomes impure, the system loses vigor, and you 
íu. easy prey to any prevailing epidemic. What you need 
te i. ..ore tone to the digestive organs is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


the best and most economical of all blood-purifiers. 


“ For several years I was troubled with 
indigestion, accompanied with pains in my 
side. My appetite was poor, and my heaith 
was gradually failing. Med- 
icine recommended to me 
by my friends, did not have 
the desired effect. Finally 
I was advised to use Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and have 
done so, with the most 
beneficial results. My ap- 
petite is now good, I am 
free from pain, and feel 
once more in good health.” 
—T. Loney, 32 Fairmount 
st., Cambridgeport, Mass. 

“About a year ago, I 
found myself in failing health. I suffered 
indescribably from stomach trouble, blood 
disorder, 


Ayer’ s 
Sarsaparilla 


—FOR— 


2 ¢eadache and 
D yspepsi as pains in my stomach. I 
consulted a physician, who 


“ During the summer and fall of 1887 I suf- 
fered very seriously from dyspepsia. Kiow- 
ing the high standard of Ayer’s medicines, I 
decided to try what Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla could do for 
me. It has helped me 
wonderfully. I regard the 
Sarsaparilla as invaluable 
in such cases.”—James R. 
Williams, Delana, TL 

“About a year ago I was 
greatly afflicted with indi- 
gestion, and suffered from 

terrible 


prescribed various reme- 
dies, but all to no purpose. I became worse 
instead of better, and was compelled to give 


and various weaknesses, and | up work. A friend finally advised me to try 
almost despaired of relief. Thinking Ayer’s | Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


I purchased a bottle, 


Sarsaparilla might possibly benefit me, I be- | took it according to directions, and soon had 
gan taking it, and am pleased to state that a/ the satisfaction of knowing that my health 


few bottles wrought an entire change in my 
condition. 


was improving. After taking two bottles of 


My health has been restored by | this medicine, I was able to resume work. 


its use, and I feel stronger and more vigor- | My appetite returned, my food digested well, 


ous than I have for many years.” — Mary A. 
Garland, 1407 Michigan aye., Chicago, Ill. 


I was free from headache, and to-day I am 
as well as ever.” — P. Dubé, Holyoke, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER & CO., 


Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 


Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


Snng little fortunes have been made at 
work for us, by Anna Page, Austin, 
Texaa, and ‘Ino. Bonn, Toledo, Ohio. 
See cut. Others are duing as well. Why 
ot you? Some earn over $500.00 a 
month. You cando the work and live 
gat home, wherever you are. Even be- 
gionem are easily earning from @5 to 
10a dny. All ages. We show you how 
and start you. Can work in spare time 
or all the time. Big money for work- 
ers, Fallure unknown among them. 


9 NEW and wonderful. Particulars free. 
HH. Hallett & Co., Hox $80 Portiand, Maine 


wom High Grade List and: 
. Bargain Hook sent to any ad. 
<7, dress on receipt of a 2-c stamp. 


Mee LORD & THOMAS, 
A NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
45 RANDOLPH STRERT. 
CHICAGO. 


STARTLING FACTS 


MODERN SPIRITUALISM, 


BEING A GRAPHIC ACCOUNT OP 


Witches, Wizards, and Witchcraft; Table Tipping, 
Spirit Rapping, Spirit Speaking, Spirit Telegraph- 
ing; and MATERIALIZATIONS of Spirit 
Hands, Spirit Heads, Spirit Faces, Spirit 
Forms, Spirit Flowers, and every other 
Spirit Phenomenon that has Occurred in Europe and 
America since the Advent of Modern Spiritual- 
ism, March 31, 1848, to the Present Time. . 


BY 


N. B. WOLFE, M. D. 


The book makes a large 12 mo. of over 600 pages; 
it is printed on fine calendered paper and bound in 
extra heavy English cloth, with back and front beau- 
tifully illuminated in gold. 

After comprehensively epitomizing the “Startling 
Facts” contained in his book, comprising original in- 
vestigations made under most favorable auspices, 
Dr. Wolfe says: 

“With these avowals of its teachings the book 
stands before the world, asking uo favor but a read- 
ing—no consideration but the fair judgment of en- 
lightened men and women. As Death ts a heritage 
common alike to King, Pope, Priest, and People, alt 
should be Interested in knowing what it portends—of 
what becomes of us after we die. Those who have 
tasted death, our spirit friends, answer this great 
problem in this book of 600 pages.” A 

Price, $2.25. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JOHN C. BUNDY: 
Chicago. ' 


The Three Sevens. 


This is a book by Dr. W. P. and Mrs Phelon 
treating of the “Silence of the Invisibili “This 
story is,” in the language of the authors, ‘‘g parable, 
teaching as twenty-one years. bring us to the adult 
physical life; so also may ‘the sevens’ of years bring 
adult spiritual growth. The attempt ts to portray 
the trials, temptations, sufferings, growth and attain- 
ments of the spirit during earth-life.’’ The marvels 
in the story are alleged to be not greater than those 
well attested by psychical researchers. 

Cloth, 271 pp. Price $1.25. 


reet wholesale and retail, by JNO C. BUNDY, 


Florence Oregon. 


$373,000,00 to be spent by 
the U.S.Government in building 
jetties, lighthouses, life-saving 
station and other works. Cer- 
tain to become a railroad ter- 
minus before long. 

Fast becoming a Lumbering, 
Salmon Fishing, Agricultural, 
Fruit -Growing and general 
business center. Unlimited 
Coal Fields in the interior. 

Good opening for Banking, 
Lumbering, Ship-building, and 
general business. Pleasant 
climate and very healthful. 

Lots within two blocks of 
ship - docks $300 to $600. 
Within six blocks $50 to $125. 
Prices will advance 20 
cent. Jan. Ist, 1891. Values 
will double within the next 
year. Size of lots 52x120 feet. 
Full information mailed on re- 
ceipt of stamps and address. 

Write for sample copy of “The 
West,” the only weekly paper 
of Florence. Subscription price, 
$2.00 per year; 6 months, $1.00. 


GEO. M. MILLER, 
Florence, Oregon. 
A MONTH can 


$75.00 TO $250.0 be made working 


for us. Persons preferred who car furnish a horse 
and give their whole time to the business. Spare 
moments may be profitably employed also. A few 
vacancies in towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON & 
CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


DR, WILFORD HALL’ 


Hygienic Treatment is being used ani endorsed by 
the leading physicians, lawyers, c‘ergymen, and 
thinking people throughout the country. For further 
information regarding this treatment call upon or 
send a two-cent stamp to T. BATES. , 
Room 46, 161 Tasai St.. Chicago. 


and. Tumora CURED . no knife: 
Drs. GRATIONY & DIX, 
Ree athe Elm 8t., Cincinnati, O. 


LIGHT ON THE PATH. 


With Notes and Comments. _ 

A treatise for the personal use of those who are 
ignorant of the Eastern Wisdom, and who desire to 
enter within its influence. 

Written down by M. C. 


Price, cloth bound, 40 cents; paper cover, 25 centa. 


For sale, wholesale rand retail, by JNO C BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


DEC. 18, 1896. 


Ho For California, 


I am giving the greatest inducements ever of- 
fered, to rich and poor alike. You can get a tract of 
land and have it planted in Raisin Grapes, and culti- 
vated until in a highly productive condition for less 
money than it will return you in one year after it 
is in full bearing, and you can have three years’ time 
in which to pay thisamount. It will not be necessary 
for you to move here at once. Do not fail to send 
for my Pampblet, on the Borden Farm Colony 
and Raisin Making, or you wil! miss the oppor- 


tunity of a lifetime. 
Address WwW. H. WERFIELD, 


Madera, California. 
Mention this paper. 


and ADVERTISEMENTS ! 


Card Press, $3. Circular size, $8. 
Small newspaper press, @22. Fast 
9 x 13 Jobber, 8100. You can save 
E :: money and make big money. too, 
by princa for others. Fun for spare hours. Type 
Setting easy by our printed rules. Send 2 stamps for 
large catalogue of presses, type, cards, paper, etc., 
direct to factory KELSEY & CO.,Meriden,Conn 


PEN SIONS Settled Under) NEW LAW 


Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for blank applica- 
tions and information. PATRICK O’FAKRELL, 


Pension Agent, Washington, D. C. 


Nozone 
NOZONE 


Inhaler 


Sure Cure for 


HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, 
CATARRH and COLDS. - 


ane by mail for 39 cents. Address 
PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY CO., 
45 Randolph St., Ghicago. 


South Bend, Washington, 


The Pacific Ge Terminus of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 
Located at the mouth of the Willapa river, on the 
best harbor between San Francisco and Puget Sound. 


The Northern pacific Railroad has contracted to 
reach SOUTH BEND with its Hne now under con- 
struction by December 3ist, this year, and the ex- 
tensive system of wharves, coal bunkers, warehouses, 
shops, and other terminal facilities required for the 
terminus ofa transcontinental line will be erected at 
SOUTH BEND. 

SOUTH BEND with its excellent harbor, vast 
natural resources of timber, coal, and agricultural 
wealth, its beautiful town sight and health y climate, 
is destined in a short time to become one of the larg- 
est cities on the PACIFIC COAST. 

This is an excellent opportunity for investors or 
parties seeking a business location where they can 
grow up with a new city. Special inducements to 
manufacturing enterprises. For maps, circulars, 
prices and other information, address 

THOMAS COOPER. 
General Manager Northern Land and Development 
Co.. South Bend, Washington. 


L ADIE can have smaller feet. Solid comfort. 
Pamphlet free.Sample package 10cts 


THE PEDINE CO., NEW YORK. 


if You Want Clean White Teeth USE 


DE LIETTES French Tooth Powoer and you will 
continue to do so. Good sized sampie by mail Ten 
Cents. Address 
VIERRE DE LIETTE, 
45 Randolph Street, - - 


Chiacago. 


IRVINGTON, 


A SUBURB OF PORTLAND, OREGON 


Only ten minutes by eleltric street cars to business 
part of city. Elevation over 100 feet avove city, on 
a gentle slope. STREETS IMPROVED, WATER 
MAINS LAID. City is growing rapidly in ‘this direc- 
tion, and it must become one of the most beautiful 
and popular residence portions. Off very attrac- 
tive inducements to the investor and homeseeker, in 
a city where rapidly developing commerce and 


growth in population are forcing values steadily up- 


wards, producing a doubling of values every few 
years. For complete information, prices, plats. 
maps, ete., and for statisticts of Portland's growth 
and possibilities, address, 
A.L. MAXWELL, Agent, the Portland, 
Portland. Oregon. 


VASERLINE. 


FOR A ONE-DOLLAR BILL sent us by mail 
we will deliver, free of all charges. to any person in 
the United States, all of the following articles, care- 
fully packed: , 


` 


One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline. ......:.10 cta 
One two-ounce bottleof Vaseline Pomade...... 15" 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream..........-..... .15 “ 
One Cake of Vaseline Camphor Ice........... .. 10 * 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented.......s... lo“ G 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap, exquisitely scented 25 ee 
One two-ounce bottle of White Vaseline........25 " 
$1. “$1.10 


Or for postage stamps any single article at the price . 
be persuaded $ 


namer On no acomint x to accept 

our druggist any Vaseline or preparation hal 
, unless labelled with our name: ear Bap 

certainly receive an imitation 


| value. Chesebrough Mfg'Co, Re Btatest, N, Xe — 


ada 


ee en 


DEC. 18, 1890. 


RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, 


| DRATH, 


IN THE LIGHT OF 


The Harmonial Philosophy. 


BY MARY F. DAVIS. 


A Whole Volume of Philosophical Truth is 
Condensed into this Little Pamphlet. 


Mrs. Davis has developed with rare faithfulness 
pathos the pure principles of true Spiritualism. The 
sorrowful may find consolation in these pages, 
and the doubtful a tirm foundation and a clear sky. 

Price. 15 cents. Etght copies for $!. Cloth bound, 
30 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY 
Chicago. 


ey 


BOOKS. 


SPIRITUALISM. 


Psychical Phenomena, 
Free Thought and Science. 


The crowded condition of the JOURNAL'S advertis 


- Ingcolumns precludes extended advertisements of 


books, but Investigators and buyers will be supplied 


witha . 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST 


upon application. 
JNO. C. BUNDY, Chicago, Ih. 


MIND, THOUGHT AND CEREBRATION. 


BY ALEXANDER WILDER. 
Pamphlet form, price 10 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNo. C. BUNDY 
Chicago. 


THR 


Watseka Wonder 


A NARRATIVE OF STARTLING PHENOMENA 
OCCURRING IN THE CASE OF 


MARY LURANCY VENNUM 


BY DR. B. W. STEYRNS, 


This well attested account of spirit presene: 
created a wide-spread sensation when tirst publishe: 
in the Religio-Philosophical Journal. Over tft; 
thousand copies were circulated, including the Jour 
nal's publication and the pamphiet editions, but the 
demand still continues. 

To those familiar with the marvellous story, it Is 


NO WONDER 


the interest continues. for in It on indubitable testi 
mony may be learned how a young girl was 


SAVED FROM THE MAD HOUSE, 


rby the direct assistance of Spirits, through the intelli 

gent interference of Spiritualists, and after montir: 
of almost continuous spirit control und medica: 
treatment by Dr. Stevens, was restored to perfect 
health, to the profound astonishment of all. So tai 
transcending in some respect, all other recorde:: 
cases of a similar character, this by common acclaim 
came to be known as 


THE WATSEKA WONDER, 


Were it not that the history of the case is authenti- 
cated beyond all cavil or possibility of doubt, it would 
be considered by those unfamiliar with the facts of 
Spiritualism, as a skillfully prepared work of fiction 

8 


A MISSIONARY DOCUMENT. 


for general distribution, IT 18 UNEQUALLED; and for 
this purpose should be distributed industriouciy 
generously, persistently far and near. 

The present issue is a superior edition from new si 
reotype plates, printed on a fine quality of toned pr 


~ per, and protected by ‘laid’ paper covers of ti 


newest patterns. 

The publisher has taken advantage of the necessi: 
for new plates, and with the courteous permission u 
Harper Brothers, incorporated with the case o: 
Lurancy Vennum one from Harper's Magazine foi 
May, 1860, entitled 


Psychical and Physio-Psychological Studies. 


- MARY REYNOLDS, 


A CASE OF 


Double Consciousness. 


This case is frequently referred to by medical an. 
_thorities, and Mr. Epes Sargent makes reference te 
it in that invaluable, standard work, The Scientific 
Basis of Spiritualism, his latest and best effort. The 
case of Mary Reynolds does not equal that of Lu- 
rancy Vennum, but is nevertheless a valuable ad- 
dition. The two narrations make a 


SIXTY-PAGE PAMPHLET. 


Price, 15 cents per copy. 
on salo, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 


«MPORTED EDITION. 


Lights and Shadows 
SPI RITUALI SM. 


BY D. D. HOMB, 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Part First. 


ANCIENT SPIRITUALISM. 


CHAPTER I. THE FAITHS OF ANCIENT PEOPLES. 
Spiritualism as old as our planet. Lights and shad- 
owsof Pagan times. 


CHAPTER Ii. ASSYRIA., CHALDEA, EGYPT AND 
PERSIA. “Chaldea's seers are good." The Proph- 


ecy of Alexander's death. Spiritualim in the 
shadow of the pyramids. Setho and Psammeticus. 
Prophecies regarding Cyrus. The ‘Golden Star’ 


of Persia. 

CHAPTER III. INDIA AND CHINA. Apollonius and 
the Brahmins. The creed of ‘ Nirvana.” Laotse 
and Confue’"1s. Present corruption of the Chinese. 

CHAPTEP /. GREECE AND ROME. The famous 
Spiritualists of Hellas. Communication between 
world and world three thousand yearsago. The 
Delphtan Oracle.. Pausanias and the Byzantine 
Captive. * Great Pan is dead.” Socrates and hie 
attendant spirit. Vespastan at Alexandria. A 
haunted house at Athens. Valens and the Greek 
Theurgists. The days of the Cæsars. 


Part Second. 


SPIRITUALISM IN THE JEWISH AND 
CHRISTIAN ERAS: 


Cc ERI. THE SPIRITUALISM OF THE BIBLE. 
Scf@nce versus Religion. Si.atlarity of modern and 
ancient phenomena. Thesiege of Jerusalem. “The 
Light of the World.” Unseen armies who aided in 
the triumph of the Gross. t 

CHAPTER II. THE SPIRITUAL IN THE EARLY 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Signs and wonders in the days 
of the Fathers. Martyrdom of Polycarp. The re- 
turn of Evagrius after death. Augustine's faith. 
The philosophy of Alexandria. 

CHAPTER IL. SPIRITUALISM IN CATHOLIC AGES. 
The counterfeiting of miracles. St. Bernard. The 
case of Mademolselle Perrier. The tomb of the 
Abbe Paris. “The Lives of Saints.” Levitation. 
Prophecy of the death of Ganganelli. 

CHAPTER IV. THESHADOW OF CATHOLIC SPIR 
ITUALISM. Crimes of the Papacy. The record of 


the Dark Ages. Mission and martyrdom of Joan of | 


Are. The career of Savonarola; Death of Urbar 
Grandier. 

CHAPTER V. THE SPIRITUALISM OF THE WAL- 
DENSES AND CAMISARDS. . The Israel of the Alps. 
Ten centurtes of Persecution. Arnaud's march. 
The deeds of Laporte and Cavalier. The ordeal of 

: fire. End of the Cevennois War. 

CHAPTER VI. PROTESTANT SPIRITUALISM. Pre- 
cursors of the Reformation. Luther and Satan. 
Calvin. Wishart martyrdom. Witchcraft. Fa- 
mou“ accounts of apparitions. Bunyan. Fox and 


Wesley. 
CHAPTER VII. THE SPIRITUALISM OF CERTAIN 
-GREAT SEERS. “‘ The Reveries of Jacob Behmen.” 
Swedenborg's character and teachings. Narratives 
regarding the spiritual gifts. Jung Stilling. His 
unconquerable faith. and the providences accorded 
him. Zschokke, Oberlin, and the Seeress of Pre- 


vost. 
Part Third. 
MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 


CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTORY. 
CHAPRER II. DELUSIONS. American false proph- 


ets. Two ex-reverends claim to be witnesses fore- . 


told by St. John.- “The New Jerusalem.” A 
strange episode in the history of Geneva. ‘The 
New Motor Power.” A society formed for the at- 
tainment of earthly immortality. 
HAPTER Ill, DELUSIONS (continued). The re- 

- vival of Pythagorean dreams. Allan Kardec's 
communication after death. Fancied evocation of 
the spirit of a sleeper. Fallacies of Kardecism. 
@he Theosophical Soctety. Its vatn quest for 
agiphs and gnomes. Chemical processes for the 
manufacture of spirits. A magician wanted. 

CHAPTER IV. Mental diseases little understood. 

CHAPTER V. “PEOPLE FROM THEOTHER WORLD." 
A pseudo investigator. Gropings in the dark. The 
spirit whose name was Yusef. Strange logic and 
atrange theories. . 

CHAPTER VI. SKEPTICS AND TESTS. Mistaken 
Spiritualists. Libels on the Spirit world. The 
whitewashing of Ethiopians. 

CHAPTER VII. ABSURDITIES. “When Greek 
meets Greek.” The spirit-costume of Oliver Crom- 
well. Distinguished visitors to Italian seances. A 
servant and prophet of God. Convivial spirits. A 
ghost's tea-party. A dream of Mary Stuart. The 
ideas of a homicide concerning his own execution. 
An exceedingly gifted medium. The Crystal Pal- 
aces of Jupiter. Re-incarnative literature. The 
mission of John King. A penniless archangel. A 
spirit with a taste for diamonds. The most wonder- 
ful medium tn the world. 

CHAPTER VIII. TRICKERY AND ITS EXPOSURL 
Dark seances. A letter from Serjeant Cox. The 
concealment of ‘'spirit-drapery."’ Rope tying and 
handcuffs. Narrative of exposed imposture. Va- 
rious modes of fraud. 

CHAPTER IX. TRICKERY AND ITS EXPOSURE 
(continued). The passing of matter through mat- 
ter. “Spirit brought flowers."" The ordinary dark 
seance. Variations of “phenomenal” trickery. 
“Spirit Photography.” Moulds of ghostly hands 
and feet. Baron Kirkup’s experience. The read- 
ing of sealed letters. 

CHAPTER X. THE HIGHER ASPECTS OF SPIRITU- 
ALISM. The theological Heaven. A story regard- 
ingaeofin. An incident with “L. M.” A London 
drama. “Blackwood's Magazine” and some seances 
in Geneva. 

CHAPTER XI. ‘OUR FATHER.” 

CHAPTER XII. THE HIGHER ASPECT OF SPIRITU- 
ALISM (continued). “Stela.” 


APPENDIX. 

This covers eight pages and was not included tn 
the American edition. Itis devoted toa brief ac- 
count of a young medium who under spirit influence 
wrote poetry ofa high order. Extracts from these 
poetic insptrations are given The appendix is 
an interesting and most fitting conclusion of a valu- 
ahia hook. . 

This is the English edition originally published a, 
$4.00. Itisa large book, equal to 600 pages of the 
average 12mo., and much superior in every way to 
the American edition published some years ago. 
Originally published in 1877, it was in advance of its 
time. Events of the past twelve years have justified 
the work and proven Mr. Home a true prophet, 
guide and adviser tn a fleld to which his labor, gifts 
and noble character have given Inetre. 

8vo., 412 pages. Price, $2.00. 

For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNO. C. BrNDxt 


Chicago. 


ANGEL WHISPERING 


FOR ; 
The Searchers After Truth. 


BY HATTIE J. RAY. 


This volume is presented to the public in hopes 
that many may draw inspiration from its pages. The 
poems are well called ‘‘Angel Whisperings 

Price, ornamental cover, $1.50; gtit edges, $2.00; 
postage 17 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail by JNO C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


ILLUMINATED BUDDHISM 


OR 
THE TRUR NIRVANA, 


“The book before us, aside from its mystic meth- 
ods, takes an entirely new view of the doctrines of 
the transmigration of souls, of re-incarnation and of 
Nirvana...... but we need not follow the details, for 
it would give but an imperfect idea of one of the 
most readable books In its line we have met in a 
long time. Its literary style is unexceptionable, and 
the author shows in every chapter evidences cf pro- 
found thought and a mastery of statement tzat is a 
a pleasure to follow.” —Exchange. : 

Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. = 

For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNO. C. BUNL a, 
Chitcag ». 


MEDIUMSHIP. 


—Aa— 
GHAPTER OF BRXPERRIBNGBS, 


BY MBS. MARIA M. KING. 


This Pumpblet of 50 pages is a condensed state- 
ment of the laws of Medtumship illustrated by the 
Author's own experiences. It explains the Religious 
expertences of the Christian in consonance with 
Spiritual laws and the Spiritual Philosophy. It is 
valuabic to all, and especially to the Christian wh> 
would know the true philosophy of a “change of 
heart.” It ougtt to be largely circulated as a tract 
by Spiritualists. 


Price, $6 per bundred; $3.50 for 50; $1 for 13, and 10 
cents per single copy. 


For sale, wholesaleand retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


IS DARWIN RIGHT ? 


The Origin of Man. 


BY WILLIAM DENTON, ° 
Author of “Our Planet,” “Sovl o2 Things,” Etc. 


This is a cloth borud volume of two hundred pages, 
12mo., handsomely Illustrated. It shows that man is 
not of miraculous, but of natural origin; yet 
that Darwin's theory is radically defective, bacause 
it leaves Out the spiritual causes which have been 
the most potent concerned in his production. It is 
scientific, plain, eloquent ana convincing, and prob- 
ably sheds more light upon man’s origin than all the 
volumes the press has given to the public for years 

Price, $1.00; postage, 5 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNO >. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


SPECIAL IMPORTATION. 


Spirit Workers in the Home Circle, 


HANDSOME DEMY 8VO. 
Being an Autobiographic Narrative of Psychic Phe- 
nomena tn the Family Circle Spread over a 
Period of Nearly Twenty Years. 


BY MORELL THEOBALD, F.C A., 
Of London, England. 
oe 


` A limited supply of this new and interesting book 
is now offered the American public. Having im. 
ported it in sheets we are able to offer the work rt a 
sharp reduction in our price at which the English- 
bound edition can be supplied in America. . 

The book ts a large 12mo. of 310 pages, handsomely 
pripted on fine heavy paper from new type with 
fancy Initial letters and chapter ornaments. Price, 
$1.50—a very low figure. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JOHN C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


UNANSWERABLE LOGIC. 


A Series of Spiritual Discourses Given Through 
tke Mediumship of Thomas Gales ¥ urster. 


a. remarkably clear, compreheusive and complete 
presentation of the phenomena and teachings of’ 
Modern Spiritualism is given in these lectures, com- 
paring them with those of the past in respect to life 
bere and hereafter. 

The many thousands who have listened to the 
eloquent discourses of Thomas Gales Forster, when 
in the prime of earth-life, will welcome this volume 
with heartfelt gratitude. 

The following chapters are especially interesting: 
What is Spiritualism? Philosophy of Death; What 
liee beyond the Vell? Human Destiny. Clairvoyance 
and Clairaudience. What. Spiritualists Believe, etc «+ 

Cloth; large 12 mo., beveied boards = Frice, $1 &. 

For saie, wholesale and setail. by JogNn C. BUNDY 
Chicago. 


GILES B. STEBBINS. WORKS, 


After Dogmatic Theology, What ? 


WATERIALISM, OR A SPIRITUAL PHILOSO- 
PHY AND NATURAL RELIGION. 


BY GILES B. STEBBINS. 


“Physiology reduces man to a jelly; Psychology 
lifts him to immortality." 

This is a thoughtfu!, crisp, well condensed book, 
from the pen of an experienced thinker and writer, 
well-known in every field of reform, and an earn 2 
consistent Spiritualist. From out his ample store o: 
experience and reading the author aptly draws innu- 
merable illustrations to fortify his argument. 
book may be unqualifiedly commended. 

“lt aims to state Materialism fairly, and to hold it 
as fragmentary and inconsequent; to give è- wide 
range of ancient and modern proof of the higher a. 
pects of the God idea in history. The closing chapter 
on Intuition, gives some remarkable facts."’--Detrot* 
Post and Tribune. i ; 

12mo, cloth, 144 pages. Price 50 cents; postage, ` 


~ Progress From Poverty. 


A Review and Criticism of Henry George’s Pro- 
gress and Poverty, and Protection or Free Trade. 

“It would be hard to make a more effective reply o 
Mr. George's assertion that land and wage servitude 
is worse than chattel sle very than is done by quoz- 
ing from slave overseer journals brought north dur- 
‚ing the war, and from old advertisements in Southern 
newspapers, showing what chattel slavery actually 
-was.”—New York Tribune. 

Price, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNo. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. . 


‘Poems of the Life Beyond and Within, 


Voices from many lands and centuries saying, “Man 
thou shalt never die.” 

EDITED AND COMPILED BY G. B. STEBBINS. 
k “It begins with old Hindoo poems and will be of 
interest, not only to Spiritualists, but to all who lo ’e 
the quickening of the best poetry,”—SYRACUIE 
STANDARD, 

“Clear type and tinted paper make fit setting for 
its rich contents,’"—ROCHESTER UNION, 
“The world will thank Mr. Stebbins for his work 


long after he is gone.” —J AMES G. Clark, SINGER AND _ 


POET. 
Price, $1.50, mailed free of postage. 
an sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY. 
Cago. : 


THER PIONBBRS 
OF THE 


SPIRITUAL REFORMATION 


LIFE AND WORKS OF DR. JUSTINUS KER- 
NER AND WILLIAM HOWITT. 


The two Pioneers of new Science. whose lives and 
labors in the direction of Psychology form the sub- 
Ject-matter of this volume, will be found to bear a 
strong similarity to each other in other directions 
than the one which now links their names, lives and 
labors. 

Cloth bound, 325 pp. Price, $2.00; postage, 15 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY 
Chicago. . 


MORAL EDUCATION, 


ITS LAWS AND METHODS, 


JOSEPH RODES BUCHANAN, M. D. 


Governments, Churches and Colleges for many thor 
sand years have striven in vain to conquer 
Crime, Disease and Misery—A New Method 
must therefore be adopted—If that Method 
can be found in this volume, does it not 
indicate a better future for Humanity? 


The Doctor says: “For more than a third of a cen 
tury the doctrines {llustrated in this volume have 
oeen chertshed by the author, when there were fer 
to sympathize with him. To-day there are thousan¢ 
oy whom many of these ideas are cherished, who are 
ready to welcome thelr expression, and whose enthu 
slastic approbation justifies the hope that thes 
great truths may ere long pervade the education: 
system of the English-speaking race, and exter 
their beneficent power not only among Europe: 
races, but among the Oriental nations, who are rou 
ing from the torpor of ages. May I not hope th 
every philanthropist who realizes the importance 
the principles here presented will aid in thelr diff 
sion by circulating this volume?’ 

CONTENTS. 

I. The Essential Elements of a Liberal Educati 
Il.—Moral Education. III.—Evolution of Gen 
IV.—Ethical Culture. V.—Ethical Principles 
Training. Vi—Relation of Ethical to Reli 
Education. VII.—Relation of Ethical to Intell 
Education VIII.—Reliation of Ethical to Prr 
Education. 1X.—Sphere and Education of F 
X.—Moral Education and Peace. X1.—The 
tional Crisis, XII.—Ventilation and Heal’ 
Pantological University. The Management of 
dren—by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson. 

Cloth, $1.50, postage 10 cents. - 

For sale, wholesale and retall, by Joun C. B 
Chicago. 
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‘PUBLISHED AT 92 LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 
BY JOHN C. BUNDY 


Entered nt the Chicago Post-office as Second-class 
Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
One Copy, I Year,........ 0.0... e cece eee $2.50 
One Copy, 6 Months,...................... 1.26 
. Single Copies,5 Cents. Specimen Copy Free. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Subscribers wishing THE 
JouRNAL stopped at the expiration of their sub- 
scription should give notice to that effect, ather- 
wise the publisher will consider it their wish to 
have it continued. 


REMITTANCES.—Should be made by Post-office 
. Money Order, Rxptess Company Money Order, 
Registered Letter, or draft on either Chicago or 
_New York. 
EF” Do Not Send Checks on Local Banks 


- All letters and communications should be ad 
- dressed, and all remittances made payable to JOHN 
CG. BUNDY, Chicago Ill. 


Advertising Rates, 20 cents per Agate line. 

Reading Notices, 40 cents per line. : 

Lord & Thomas, Advertising Agents, 45 Ran. 
dolph Street, Chicago. All communications rela- 
tive to advertising should be addressed to them. 


CONTENTS. 


FIRST PAGE.—Topics of the Times 
SECOND PAGE.—A Case of Dual Personality. Spir- 


itualism or Materialism,Which? Bosworth Street 
Solciitude. 


THIRD PAGE.—Justice for the Jews. 
Communities. Editorial Notes. 
FOURTH PAGE.—The Open Court.—Doubt and 
Fear: Their Specific Hemedies. Human Im- 

ponderables—A Psychical Study. 
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SEVENTH PAGE. --Saturnitan Symbolism. Hyp- 
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THE JOURNAL will be sent 


FOUR WEEKS FREE to all 
‘who so request. A careful read- 
ing is respectfully asked. Per- 
sons receiving copies, who have 
not subscribed, may know that 
their address has been supplied 
by a friend and that the paper is 
either paid for by some one or 
is sent with the hope of closer 
acquaintance. Those receiving 
‘copies in this way will incur 
no financial responsibility. 


Miscellane- 


Correction, 


_ THE JOURNAL BINDER. 


Every reader who desires to preserve his 
paper and to know where to find it when 
wanted should procure a binder. The 
'"Emerson” is the best one I know of; and 
y size suitable for THE JOURNAL in full 
loth with the side stamped with the name 
of the paper in full gilt, will be furnished 

ubscribers for seventy-five cents, which is 
fty cents less than retail price. They 

Ul be supplied to none but subscribers at 

2 reduced price. At the end of the year 


numbers can be removed, if desired,. 


ie binder is ready for the next year, 
ood as new; or the volumes can be 

1 in mt e covers and put upon the library 
If, and another binder procured. Every 
mber has articles of permanent value— 
"ood vears henee as during the week of 
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“INCOMPARABLE,” 


For a publisher to be constanily sound- 
ing the praisesof his paper seems in almost 
as bad taste as trumpting one’s own virtues 
and abilities; hence I never refer to the 
merits of THE JOURNAL without diffidence 
fearing that I many be misunderstood. As I 
have often said, THE JOURNAL’s prestige, 
influence, ability and effectiveness are the 
results of the joint efforts of subscribers, 
contributors, editor and publisher; and 
this being the case, when I speak of the 
paper or quote opinions concerning it, I feel 
that I am discussing an impersonal theme; 
yet I know how difficult it isto do this in 
a way to avoid the appearance of egotism 
and self adulation, displays for which every 
well ordered mind has supreme contempt 
As you know. THE JOURNAL has never 
aimed to secure the plaudits of the rabble, 
never sought the approval of the unthink- 
ing, the fanatical, or those of questionable 
moral sense. THE JOURNAL, however, in 
its representative and collective capacity 
keenly appreciates the approbation of in- 
telligent inquirers, real Spiritualists, criti- 
cal but fair and candid researchers in the 
fiel of psychics, upright mediums and 
lecturers, in a word, all whose good opinion 
carries with it moral power. While I fully 
realize, asone who knows from severe ex- 
perience, that moral power will not pay 
printers, paper makers, assistants, rent col- 
lectors and postage, nor feed, clothe and 
house my family; yet I have never, as you 
well know, allowed THE JOURNAL to be 
used in any questionable way to increase 
its income. I would rather have such an 
expression of opinion as I am about ‘to 
quote than the millions owned by some 
who profess a knowledge of the continuity 
of life and spirit return, if to get such 
wealth I must sacrifice my own self respect 
or lower the high standard of THE JOUR- 
NAL by a hair’s breadth. Mrs. Emma 
Miner of Clinton, 
veloped medium who under inspiration 
writes admirable stories, and who in many 
ways is helping to bring the world to a 
higher spiritual plane. In a business letter 
of Jate date Mrs. Miner writes: ‘‘I am re- 
minded every week that you live, by the 
reception of that very brainy paper. THE 
JOURNAL. I do not know of any paper to 
compare with it. I think you are doing a 
good work. I hope I feel at all times dis- 
posed to be charitable, yet it seems to me 
there is a word equally good, equally great, 
and that word is justice.” I might quote 
still more pointed extracts showing how 
thoroughly Mrs. Miner approves of THE 
JOURNAL’s position that jugtice to human- 
ity as a whole embraces the highest con- 
ception of charity, and how seeming char- 
ity to the individual is often only weakness 
resulting in injustice to many. 

It is my aim and ambition to make an 
incomparable paper in every way. I hope 
and believe it is your desire and ambYtion 
that THE JOURNAL should be such a 
paper. I hope those of you who have so 
long and ably aided me will redouble your 
efforts and feel that your interests are iden- 
tical with my own in this work. I hope 
those who have heretofore contented them- 
selves by wishing me well and paying their 
annual subscription, with more or less 
promptness, will awake to a realization 
that the life of money getting and absorp- 
tion in worldly affairs will soon end for 
them at the grave, and that their best op- 
portunity for aiding Spiritualism, to which 
they owe so much,’ is swiftly passing.’ If 


‘you will do for THz JOURNAL a little of 


‘what you would like me to do for ‘it were 
our places changed, I shall be able to still 
further improve the paper; and thousands 
who need the assistance and guidance 
which continuous study of its pages afford 
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Mass., is a finely de-- 


will become regular subscribers and thank 
you from the depths of their souls for hav- 
ing induced them to take the paper. 


Only seventeen days from the date of 
this issue remain of the current year. 
Every subscriber in arrears ought to make 
a heroic effort to settle up and renew for 
another year before the new year is ushered 
in. Collectively you are owing me many 
thousands of dollars. Treat me as con- 
siderately as I have you; pay your debt 
and reénforce my strength for the coming 
year. You can do it if you really try, 
every one of you, 


CORRECTION. 


In the interesting “Test of Spirit Pres- 
ence,” published last week, page 412, there 
occurs a grave mistake, arising from a mis- 
conception on the part of those handling 
the manuscript. The first paragraph 
should have read thus: 

One Sunday morning not long since, 
there happened to be present in the. parlor 
of my residence in New York Mr. Giles, 
the father of my son’s wife, who then lived 
with us; Mr. Childs, a cousin of my wife; 
Mr. and Mrs. C , friends well known to 
us, who were making a friendly call, my 
wife and myself. 

Throughout the communication, wher- 
ever the name Mrs. Childs occurs it should 
read Mrs. C The coincidence in the 
initial letter in the lines quoted above led 


to the blunder. 


Anonynous communications will receive 
no attention. Correspondents who desire 
their names suppressed will be accommo- 
dated when there is good reason for it. 
Writers of critical articles should have the 
courage to attach their names. 


A. B. Wilkinson, Camde,n N. J. writes: 
I have been a reader of your very valuable 


„paper for many years, and feel that I 


could not get along without it. 


pres 


DEC. 13, 1890. 


“Words can not express to you more 
fully my appreciation of Tae. JOURNAL,” 
declares M. J. Ramsdell. 

A catalogue of books for sale at THE 
JOURNAL office will be sent to any address 
on request. Now is thetime to order books 
before the holiday ‘rush sets in and pre- 
vents immediate delivery. Any book to be 
had in Chicago will be promptly mailed on 
receipt of price. 


One day, when Mr. Harness was staying 


at a famous country house, he found a 
gentleman pacing up and down the parlor 
in the most distressing agitation of mind. 
“Is there anything the matter?” inquired 
Mr. Harness, anxiously. ‘‘The matter?” 
he replied.. “I should think there was! 
Three of the worst things that can possi- 
bly happen to man. Fm in love, I'm in 
debt, and I've doubts about the doctrine of 
the Trinity.’ 


The fourth annual convention of the 
societies of Ethical Culture of New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
London, was held in New York City on 
the 5th, 6th and 7th of December. Among 
the speakers were Wm. M. Salter of this 
city, Prof Adler of New York, and Stan- 
ton Coit of London. The special purpose 
of the convention is the devising of ways 
and means for the better education of the 
clergy in regard to the objects which 
societies of ethical culture have at heart. 
Among the topics for personal discussion 
was that of improvements in the training 
of moral and religious teachers; their more 
thorough study of economic ideas, and of 
the best methods of social reform. Much 
interest was manifested at the meetings. 


Salvation Oll, the great pain-annihilator, 1s the 
staple liniment. Price only 25 cents. 


The effect of Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup is most sooth- 


ing. The price is only 25 cents. 


Bakin 6 
eam. Powder 


Used in Millions of — e Years the Standard. 


Perfectly Wel 6 

Frrmors, Dubuque Co., Ia., Sept., 1889 
Miss K. Finnigan writes: My mother and sister 
r Koenig's Nerve') Fonte for nenraigia. 


They are both perfectly well now and never 
praising the Tonic. 


Twenty-one Years? 


writes the Rev. M. J. Fallihee of Freeland, Pa. 
January 18th 1889, was CATH. BRISLIN sufferin: 
from fits and convulsions, she had 3 or 4 attackr 
every week, tried many remedies and doctors. 
without any relicf, but naince Bhe an to ust 
Pastor Koenig’s Nerve Tonic, she is able to work. 
and make her own living.—Auother case is that 


of M. GALAGHER of the same place, he is 16 years . 


old, had fits since 9 years, so severe that we 
thought several times ho would die,tried different 
Doctors and Medicines without relief, but since 
he used Koerig’sTonic, he had only slight attacks, 
which were probably caused by violent exercise’ 


Our Pamphlet for safterers of nervous di- 
senses will gent free to rny address, and 
poor patients can also obtain this medicine 
. Fras of charge from us. 
remedy bas been pe repared b y | the Reverend 
Pastor Keenig, of kort Wayne, Ioa or the pnst 
ten years, 5 and is now prepared under his direc 
tion by th 
KOENIG MEDICINE CO., 

CO Wes. “f-" ron, cor. C.inten St, . CHICAGO, ILL, 

“OLD BY DRUCCISTS. 
Price £3 ver Bottie., 6 Bottles tor $5. 


PIANOS. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street, 
New York, 148 5th Ave. Washington 817 Market Space 


LYON & HEALY, Sole Agents. 


State and Monroe, Sts., Chicago, Ml. 


MISS EMMA J. NICKERSON 


Leaturea at: Kimball Hah. corner Stace an and Jackson 
streets, Sundays at 3 p. m. Seata free 
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“TOPICS OF THE TIMES, 


The Italian and Swiss waiters of New York, de- 
termined to protect their tips and to resist the inter- 
ference of their bosses, have organized a mutual pro- 
tective society. ' 


The sympathy with Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett 


: in the death of her son, Lionel, will be as extended as 
‘the readers of her books. 


He was the original of 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. Mrs. Burnett in search of 
material found her choicest suggestions in her own 
household. 


The imperative duty of Parnell, in our judgment, 
is to retire from the leadership, says the Irish World. 
Mr. Parnell, however, shows no disposition to retire. 
At this writing he resembles a monarchical pretender, 
who believes the country can be saved only by him, 
who refuses to see any reason for his deposition, and 
who, no longer the head of the national party, but 
the misleader of a faction, is bent on ‘‘fighting it out” 
to the bitter end. 


The sad experience of the unfortunate Kentucky 
heiress whose rascally Spanish husband has fled with 
the fortune she had confidingly intrusted to him, leav- 
ing her impoverished and friendless in New York 
City, should serve as a warning to American girls not 
to believe all that foreign wife seekers say and promise, 
however fascinating they appear or however many 
titles of nobility they prefix to their names. 


The influence of the extremists seems to have pre- 
dominated at the farmers’ convention at Ocala. 
Among other demands in the platform are those for 
the abolition of the national banks, the establishment 
of government sub-treasuries to loan money on farm 
products at arate not to exceed two per cent. per 
annum, unlimited silver coinage, the increase of 
money in circulation to fifty dollars per capita and 
the adoption of.an income tax. 


The present phase of Home Rule is Homeric, says 
the Boston Herald. Helen is Mrs. O'Shea, Parnell is 
Paris, who has everything and won't give up any- 
thing; Gladstone is the many-wiled Ulysses, “a 
Solomon in the council and a Samson in the field;” 
the London Times is Thersites, backbiting everybody 
out of spite for his own broken nose; Balfour is the 


Trojan horse, and Old Ireland is Hellas, with all the 


Greeks a-fighting and bound to get the better of their 
enemies in the end. 


When Mr. Mounteney Jephson, who had an engage- 
ment to give some lectures in New York before the 


. Lotus Club, arrived in the city he skeda a newly made 


friend who met him through Henry M. Stanley some 
questions that sounded strange to American ears. <I 
have some friends in Bostonmass, you know,” said he. 
«Do tell me where Bostonmass is, you know, and 
what is ‘mass’ any way? Now, by the way, do I pass 


. near Chicagc, you know, when I go to Philadelphi? 


and is it anywhere near Brooklyn, dear boy.” The 


dear boy was amused of course. 


The late Daniel B. Fayerweather, of New York, 
whose large bequests to a score of colleges have made 
his personality a matter of interest, began life as a 
bound boy to a Connecticut farmer, then learned the 
shoemaker’s trade and on account of ill health left it 
for a time for tin peddling and drove a cart through 
Virginia. Afterwards a New York leather firm from 
whom he used to buy his stock, induced him to work 
for them and he won his way up by diligence and 
good judgment. It is estimated that he left from 
$5,000,000 to $8,000,000. He was not aman of cul- 


ture, but it seems he appreciated the importance of 


education. 
gotten. 


His name isin no danger of being for- 


In the current number of the Forum, Professor R. 
H. Thurston declares that it is practicable mechanically 
to attain a speed of one hundred miles an hour or 
more in railway travel. Higher speeds cost money 
for initial and operative expenses in vastly higher 
ratio than either increase of speed or the returns to 
be expected on capital so invested. Our faster trains 
do not directly pay even now, when the wear and tear 
of engines, cars, readbed, and bridges are considered. 
When the people want higher speeds and need them 


: so greatly as to be able and willing to pay for them 


the engineérs will construct and the railroads will 
furnish trains of still higher velocity and of still 
greater safety. Itis true that expense increases in 
ratio with the speed, but time is money in this gener- 
ation and this fact will enter into the settlement of 
fares. 


After half a century of agitation on the subject, an 
international copyright bill was passed by-the United 
States House of Representatives on December 34. 
This action of the house is sure to be ratified by the 
senate and the president, and the new order of things 
will doubtless be inaugurated July 1, 1891. The 
measure provides that copyright for America may be 
secured by the citizen of any country which confers 
equal privilege on citizens of this country. The con- 
dition is made, however, that a book, in order to be 


copyrighted in America, must be printed from type | 


(or plates made therefrom) set in this country. This 
fully protects the type-setting, printing, stereotyping 
and electrotyping interests. The bill will not of 


course affect books heretofore published, but only 


those published after the bill becomes a law. 


It seems to be very hard to convince the custodians. 


of ecclesiastical structures that the average church 
bell is continually more and more liable to be a nui- 
sance, particularly in large cities, where an increasing 
number of people have to work at night and get their 
sleep in the day time, says the New York Press. Such 
people naturally seek quiet neighborhoods to live and 
sleep in, and the neighborhood of a church often has 
a deceptively quiet look. Yet when such noises ‘are 
complained of the church people reply that the bells 
bring religious consolation and comfort to the- pious 
people who hear them; as if genuine piety would not 
make them shrink from doing to others what they 
would not have others do to them, namely, disturb 
their hours of rest. Church bells were necessary in 


i feudal times, and even now, in rural communities, 


they have their uses in notifying the congregation, in . 


a case of doubt, whether there will be a service or 
not. But with good clocks selling at less than a dol- 
lar, nobody needs a church bell to tell him when it is 
time to go to church. It may not.be necessary’ to 
abolish church bells entirely, but it is certainly a most 
ill mannered and therefore unchristian practice to 
ring them at hours that are objectionable to anybody. 


- 


At a meeting of the Boston Homeopathic Medical 
Society held -in that city December 6th, Dr. Conrad 
Wesselhoept presented a paper in which though he 
approved of the death penalty he deprecated present 
methods of inflicting it, as barbarous and equally hor- 
rible whether by hanging or electricity. He con- 
tended that all executions should take place privately, 


with an air of mystery, no publicity and no visible 


paraphernalia. He advocated chloroform as the best 
agent in executions, as it is swift, sure, painless and 
silent. The change in the laws of the State of New 
York, making electricity instead of hanging the agent 
in the death penalty, may result through such dis- 
cussions of it as this by the Homeopathic Soctaty, 2 
only in substituting seme: les armoro és 


tion, but by calling the attention of the public te the 


barbarous immorality of inflicting the death penalty 
for any crime whatever, may also be the means of doing 
away with it forever and substituting some more civil- 
ized method of dealing with our murderous criminals. 


At a general meeting of the American branch of 
the Society for Psychical Research, held in Boston on 
December 2d, the chairman, Prof. William James, 
pointed out that the associate members of the parent 
society in England pay one guinea (about five dollars) 
each per annum, and the full members pay two 
guineas; whereas, although ‘the full members of the 
American branch pay ten dollars per annum, the 
associate members pay only three dollars, and much 
the larger part of this three dollars goes to England 
in payment for the Journal and Proceedings which all 
members receive. It was suggested that the annual 
dues of associates of the branch be raised from three 
dollars to five dollars for the purpose of ascertaining 
how many associates would withdraw from the society 


if such a change should be made. It was resolved - 


that the secretary should issue a circular asking for 
an immediate expression of opinion on this point. 
«The American branch,” says the management, ‘in 
future must be self supporting. If all the present 
associates agree to the proposed increase of assess- 
ment, the income available, after payment for the 
publications sent from England, will be about one 
thousand dollars. But for the salary of secretary and 
assistant, expenses of traveling, for the interview of 
witnesses and for experimental investigation, the sum 


of at least five thousand dollars is required, so that. 


the continuance of the investigation in America must 
depend almost entirely upon voluntary donations. 
Many opportunities for experimental investigation 
have been missed owing to lack of funds.” 
JOURNAL sincerely hopes the American branch will 
be generously supported and its able secretary, Dr. 


Richard Hodgson, encouraged and aided in his work. 


Those intérested can address him at 5 Boylston place, 
Boston, Mass. 
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T. DE WITT TALMAGE, ATTENTION! 


2 Most brilliant sensationalist and successful seller of 
.pulpit products, Palestine hustler and would-be jour- 
‘nalist we beg your brief attention. It is some time 
since you have libeled Spiritualists and Spiritualism in 
your pulpit. It looks as though the flaying you re- 
„ceived at the hands of Judge Dailey in the Brooklyn 
papers and the frequent doses of moral physic adminis- 
tered to you in these columns had arrested the prog- 
ress of the malady which threatened at one time to 
destroy your limited stock of moral sense. Since you 
are an adept in arranging, months in advance, surprise 
receptions for yourself, since you were able to work 
your Palestine fake so cleverly, and in view of the fact 
that you so characteristically built the cablegram ex- 
ploiting your visit to Gladstone sometime since—in 
which there was one part of ‘Grand Old Man” and 
nine parts of Brooklyn's pulpit gymnast—and as you 
have established a sort of sporting religious newspa- 
per, it may be that you are sufficiently receptive to 
profit by the sermon of Rev. J. H. Crooker, published 
on another page, and to ponder on. other matters to 
which attention will be directed. True, Mr. Crooker 
is a Unitarian and a gentleman, still it may be possi- 
_ ble that you have developed in the past two years so 
as to be able to comprehend what he says, and to 
recognize that he gives you the lie indirect as to your 
who.esale allegations against Spiritualists and Spirit- 
ualism. It is not likely that one on so high a moral, 
spiritual and intellectual plane as is Mr. Crooker 
could have had the least thought of you when he 
wrote the sermon; nevertheléss, it will be just as good 
` medicine for you and forward your moral convalesence 
as'swiftly as though he had prepared it expressly for 
. you—provided you take it in the right way. 

‘You will recall that after your malignant onslaught 
on Spiritualists in which you sweepingly denounced 
their morals, THE JOURNAL established a Talmagian 
court before whose bar it arraigned clerical criminals 
und crooked men of your theological cult. It must be 
confessed that this court was not discontinued through 
any consideration for you, but simply because of the 
overwhelmingly large docket, and the impossibility of 
finding room for matter germane to the objects of 
THE JouRNAL if justice was done to your friends in 
the faith. However, as the closing of .the Columbian 
Exposition on Sunday; the right of women, in the 
language of Samantha Allen, to set on the conference 
of a sister sect—or of a brother sect as Josiah Allen 
would insist on calling it;—the little unpleasantness 
caused by ministerial and crafty criticism of that noble 
brother-in-the-Lord, Col. Shepard, editor of that 
christo-commercial daily, The Mail and Express; the 
McKinley bill; the democratic landslide; the revision 
of the Presbyterian creed; the free coinage of silver; 
the inter-state commerce law and other vexing 
troubles are disturbing the religious serenity of your 
people, as well as the mental equipoise of those fore- 
ordained and predestined for the Presbyterian hell, 
as all these things are perturbing both the elect and 
the non-elect, we desire you to exercise your potent 
influence with the daily press. We implore you to 
mitigate some of the virulent causes of general de- 
moralization by inducing the daily press to refrain 
from chronicling the crimes and crookedness of 
preachers, orthodox Christians, Sunday-school super- 
intendents and others prominent in the vineyard of 
your Master. For weeks lately the papers were full 
of the dreadful details of the trial of one your brother 
ministers for the trifling offense of poisoning his wife; 
and the prejudiced jury went so far as to convict the 
preacher. Since then several leading spirits in the 
church have proven large defaulters. And last week 
it came out that a Baptist brother of yours preaching 
at Burlington, Iowa, had, while at Franklin, Pa., en- 
gaged to marry a young lady member of his congrega- 
tion, he being already married, and that he left Quay’s 
late kingdom without paying his debts. Even the 
fact that Pennsylvania had elected a democrat for 
governor didn’t seem to inspire the Franklin people 
with charity tow ‘poor unfortunate preacher. 
Then all the dail ef the 10th inst., took delight in 
- further demoralizing the public and increasing doubts 

- gs to the so vency of Zion’s bank by discrediting one 


of its directors, the Rev. C. S. Daniels, rector of St. 
Chrysostom’s Protestant Episcopal church in Philadel- 
phia. - All that was proven before the church tribunal 
against the Rev. Daniels was that he attended avariety 
theater, visited a beer park where rum and music 
mixed and where he danced with low women. True, 
it was shown that when his children had the smallpox 
he left his home and allowed his wife to get on the 
best she could; and furthermore that one night in the 
winter of 1888 he was riding in a street car when two 
women got in, whereupon he became free with them, 
even going so far as to take one of them on his lap 
and hug and kiss her. But these offenses together 
with the charge that Rector Daniels had appropriated 
$18,000 of church money to his own use, were all 
that was proven or charged; yet on these trifles the 
daily press felt warranted in strengthening the strin- 
gency of moral and religious capital by giving them 
publicity. As there is a widely prevalent notion 
abroad that human nature is pretty much the same 
whether in or out of the evangelical fold, the public 
might have maintained its poise in the face of these 
panic-breeding reports had the press been discreet 
enough to have suppressed the knowledge of the 
heresy which came to light the other day at Pitts- 
burgh, but that capped the climax and very nearly 
precipitated the threatened panic. Here is the story 
as it appeared in the Chicago Tribune: 

PrrrssurG, Pa., Dec. 9.—[Special.]—The Revs. O. B. 
Milligan, E. M. Milligan, H. W. Temple, W. L. Simpson, 
and Hugh Reed were to-day placed on trial before the 


Reformed Presbytery of Pittsburg for heretical utterances. | 


There was a great throng to witness the proceedings, 
which were at times very lively. As is well known, in 
view of the absence of God in the Constitution, Reformed 
Presbyterians (or Covenanters) make it a part of their 
doctrine to abstain from exercising the right of suffrage. 
The five young ministers already named are, however, 
more liberal in their views. Last July they attended a 
conference which adopted a platform of principles in 
which this plank appeared: 


That persons who make credible profession of Christ should be re- 
ceived into church membership on the acceptance of our testimony 
and terms of communion without binding them to our explanation 
in the matter of political dissent or in other questions. 


At this conference there were representatives from five 
states and half the Presbyteriesin the country. Pittsburg 
Presbytery decided to rebuke the young men and directed 
a committee to prepare formal charges of libel against the 
seceders. This was done to-day. 

We need say no more, Mr. Talmage. You see the 
emergency and you are equal to it. Issue your edict, 
and if it is not obeyed, take every last one of these 
rival sensationalists to ghe River Jordan and there 
treat them as you did that poor devil of an Arab whom 
you hired to allow you to baptize him. That will re- 
form these dangerous journalists, save the country and 
add fresh radiance to your halo. 


-. „PARNELL AND IRISH HOME RULE. 


Mr. Parnell could have given no stronger proof of 
his devotion to Ireland than by forgetting self 
aggrandizement and sinking himself for the benefit of 
the unhappy country which he professes to love. His 
ability as a leader is unquestioned and his services are 
entitled to the gratitude of the Irish people, but home 
rule for Ireland can not be established without the 
help of the English liberals, and a close alliance with 
Mr. Gladstone and his followers is indispensable to 
victory. A few weeks ago the cause of Irish home 
rule was on the verge of success. By Mr. Parnell’s 
criminal folly and’ by his refusal to retire from the 
leadership of his party, the success of:the Irish cause 
is indefinitely postponed. Mr. Labouchere says that 
the leader has lost his reason. Certain it is that he 
has acted of late like a man without public honor as 
his conduct was in certain private and social matters 
without moral principle. Some of the statements in 
his manifesto are, on the testimony of Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Morley, than whom no two public men in 
England have a higher reputation for veracity, wan- 
ton falsehoods. When a public leader has offended 
the moral sense of his own country and of the civil- 
ized world, and has thereby so far impaired confi- 
dence in himself that the wisest men of his own party 
demand his withdrawal, it is time for him to step 


down and out. No man’s past services can warrant 
the subordination of a nation’s weal to his own per- 
sonal advantage. The clamor for Mr. Parnell’s reten- 
tion, it is freely declared in well-informed circles, is 
urged on by Nationalists of the House of Commons 
who are paid yearly salaries from the fund of which 
Mr. Parnell has entire control and who, it is pre- 
sumed, prefer a state of perpetual agitation to that in 
which they would find themselves after home rule 
had been achieved. Ifthis opinion is correct—THE 
JOURNAL can not vouch for its correctness—then an- 
other instance is presented of the betrayal of the Irish 
eause by Irishmen from selfish and sordid motives. 
The chief envoys of the Irish party now. in America 
collecting funds for its use, it is gratifying to know, 
are among those wht, seeing the seriousness of the 
situation, and the wise and honorable course to pursue 
in this emergency, have protested against Mr. Par- 
nell’s manifesto and joined in requesting his retire- 
ment. The ruptureof the Irish party being now com- 


plete, and the majority of the Nationalist members: 


having rejected the leadership of Mr. Parnell, both 
factions will speedily devisea way for taking the sense 
of the Irish people, as to whether Mr. Parnell or 
Mr. Justin McCarthy shall be recognized as leader. 
The Irish warmth of heart and impulsiveness of action 
have been characteristically illustrated in the dispo- 
sition shown in many quarters to stand by Mr. Parnell 
in spite of all objections. But the influence of the 
clergy from the archbishops down to the humblest 
parish priest will be against him, and this influence 
will be reinforced by the conviction among the cooler- 


headed politicians that the continuance of the old 


leadership means the indefinite postponement of Irish 
hopes, because even aside from considerations of per- 
sonal character, Mr. Parnell’s conduct in disclosing 
negotiations between Mr. Gladstone and himself 
makes it impossible that any English leader should 
treat with him on public questions. It is still expected 
by some that the Irish party will soon be reunited 
and this is possible, but the line of cleavage shows 
edges so jagged with bitter enmities and political 
rivalries, that there seems but little ground for hope 
that the two factions will come together and work 
harmoniously again in the immediate future. Mr. 
Parnell may succeed in dividing the Irish people as 
he has succeeded in breaking up his delegation at 
Westminster. Meanwhile the enemies of home rule 
remain in the field triumphant and the friends of the 
Irish cause are greatly disheartened. Mr. Parneil’s 
great ability and past services can not atone for his 
jeopardizing this cause by his present action. 


STUPENDOUS STUPIDITY. 


Since the blathershite Barney was kicked out of The 
Better Way there has been no malice in that sheet; 
amiable stupidity took its place and filled the vacuum. 
Mediocrity has always characterized its pages, but 
then mediocrity in spiritualistic journalism is so prev- 
alent as to point to the probability that it is most in 
demand. At present The Beiter Way seemsto flourish 
better under the domination of mental and moral ob- 
fuscation mixed with psychical putty than it did when 
saturated with Barney’s moral effluvia. While it 
spreads before its readers as veritable proofs of spirit 
manifestations the threadbare and easily detected 
trickery of some of the most notorious frauds, its edi- 
torial columns are pervaded by a spirit of goody-good- 
iness which impresses the intelligent reader that the 
editor means well and ought not to be seriously blamed 
because nature did not more generously endow him. 
Though inanity is everywhere apparent in its pages, 
yet is venality not observable; and to that extent is 
The Better Way to be commended. From its issue of 
December 6th is selected a specimen of the stupendous 
stupidity which characterizes The Better Way. In 
that issye appeared the following editorial item: 

Ingersoll is our candidate for President, since nomina- 
tions are in order. Let us have a freethinkers’ ticket in 
the fleld; Spiritualists will support it em masse. Other 
nominations are in order. Next! 

THE JOURNAL is charitable enough to hope that the 
above sample of downright assininity was written im- 
mediately after a visit “over the Rhine” and while 
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the writer was carrying a jag of those diabolical 
spirits which infest the drinkables dispensed in that 
part of Cincinnati. It is almost inconceivable that 


even a mediocre intellect when quickened by ever so. 


small a dose of Spiritualism, could in its normal con- 
dition have evolved such a bit of foolery and absurd 
inconsistency. Either the writer of that paragraph 
was drunk or obsessed, or he is a born idiot incapable 
of reasoning or of having the slightest conception of 
Spiritualism and good sense. It seems superfluous to 


analyse this specimen of The Better Way's flatulent. 


imbecility, when every reader of THE JOURNAL out- 
side the offices of some of its alleged spiritualistic con- 
temporaries will readily be able to do it for himself. 
Supposing the Roman Catholics, or the protestant 
- sects should propose a presidential candidate because 
of his views on theology and a future life. Would not 
Spiritualists and liberal thinkers rise up as one man 
against itP Aye, and they would be reénforced by.a 
host of church people whose good sense would cause 
them to oppose such folly. Col. Ingersoll is a mate- 
rialist, and he fights religion and the claim of a future 
life. He is a materialist from conviction probably, 
and for revenue certainly. 7 
No two words represent such widely differentiated 
and irreconcilable schools of thought as materialism 
and Spiritualism. Spiritualists will support Ingersoll 
for the presidency en masse, says The Better Way. 
This is a libel on every Spiritualist, and the imbecile 


who penned it should be sent to an asylum for the 


feeble minded. What have Spiritualists in common 
with this materialist? Suppose he does manufacture 
brilliant pyrotechnics wherewith: to scare orthodox 
preachers and swell his bank account, what bearing 
has it in making him a presidential candidate for 
whom Spiritualists should vote? Do Spiritualists want 
to set the example of selecting candidates for political 
offices because of their views of religion and a future 
life? But why continue what is, as has been already 
said, superfluous. Let The Better Way corporation 


and silly announcement. If there isa grain of com- 
mon sense and consistency in the corporation this will 
be done. When a Spiritualist with a healthy mind is 
continually running across such exhibitions of mental 
‘and moral abberation as this of The Better Way, and 
among people professing to be Spiritualists, he almost 
feels to say with Boileau: 
Of fools the world has such a store, 
That he who would not see an ass, 
Must bide at home, and bolt his door, 
And break his looking-glass. 


THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE. 

The Farmers’ Alliance claims credit for the recent 
political changes, and prominent members of the order 
tulk freely about taking charge of the next presidential 
election. The Alliance, it is said, numbers 3,000,000 
electors and its numerical strength is increasing rap- 
idly. It is likely to prove the most powerful factor 
that has appeared in politics since this government 
was founded, and unless it becomes subject to the con- 

"trol of incompetent or unscrupulous managers and is 
- divided into factions or is made subordinate to personal 
ambition or selfish schemes, it is sure to wield vast and 
beneficial influence on the destinies of the American 
republic. The farmers are a most important element 
in the population of the country, and the union of 
their strength and influence for the protection of the 
important interests of agriculture which have been too 
little considered hitherto, can not but improve their 
condition. The improvement of their condition means 
general improvement. All other classes are ina pecu- 
liar manner dependent upon the farmers, who are in 
the fullest sense of the word producers. They raise 
and harvest the crops that supply the granaries of the 
world and afford food for the millions—for those who 
toil and for those who live by the toil of others. 

When manufacturing establishments and every cor- 
porate and monopolistic interest that has been able to 
bring influence to bear upon legislation, have been 
subjects of favorable legislation, it is not strange that 
agriculture should unite its forces to secure a share in 
the benefits of laws designed to encourage and reward 
industry. Now a large portion of the margin between 


the cost of farm products and their price in the market 
goes to the railroad companies and the wholesale and 
retail dealers, so that the producer is underpaid and 
the consumer is overtaxed, while the carrying inter- 
ests and the interests of speculators and middlemen 
only are promoted. The people: who live in cities and 
towns pay round prices for all articles of food and they 
naturally think that the farmers must be well paid for 
their products, not knowing that a large part of the 
farmers’ imagined profits goes to those through whose 
hands they pass from the farm to the purchaser. The 
Farmers’ Alliance will cause this subject to be popu- 
larly understood greatly to the benefit of those who 
produce and those who consume the products of the 
farm. 


VIEWS OF A UNITARIAN. 


Expressing as it no doubt does the opinion of very 
many liberal religionists, the sermon on Spiritualism 
delivered by Mr. Crooker to his exceptionally intelli- 
gent and influential congregation at Madison, Wis- 
consin, has interest for Sriritualists; interest in that 
it portrays the views of an intelligent, candid, sym- 
pathetic observer of the Spiritualist movement both 
as to its doctrines, personnel and literature. Very 
properly this preacher’s view finds place in THE 
JOURNAL’s Open court, to which all who have some- 
thing to say and know how to say it are welcome; 
welcome whether they endorse or differentiate the 
editorial positions of the paper. THE JOURNAL does 
not believe the last word has been said, or that all 
wisdom is confined to those of its way of thinking; it 
encourages free expression of thought—only insisting 
on matured thought. Every Spiritualist should stand 
by the position of the martyred Lincoln when he said: 
«I shall try and correct the errors when shown to be 
errors; and I shall adopt new views so fast as they 
shall appear to be true views.” Unlike Mr. Crooker, 
we are fully settled in our convictions—and this by 


hasten to repudiate the fanatical, inconsistent, false | experimental knowledge—of the ability of spirits to 


manifest to mortals, by both physical and mental 
methods. 

We are convinced that the Unitarian church has 
been blind to its opportunity, in that it has through 
indifference, lack of scientific spirit, and an over- 
wrought regard for what in the conventionalism of 
the world is rated as good form, neglected to cultivate 
the Spiritualistic field. The Unitacian church in the 
United States numbers only 206,500 members, and it 
is safe to say that a considerable percentage of these 
are only nominally Unitarians, Unitarians for con- 
venience when the census fiend is abroad or when 
that label stops unpleasant inquiries. But Unitarian- 
ism is an organized force, and as such has a recogni- 
tion and a standing before the world. Spiritualism 
numbers its believers by millions, but with no organi- 
zation it is impossible for it to even have a place in 
the census table or to make a creditable showing in 
any direction requiring concerted action and organic 
effort. Closer relation between Spiritualists, Uni- 
tarians, liberal Universalists and the various advanced 
independent religious societies would be beneficial to 
all concerned. These relations need not be a fusion, 
but rather an alliance for a common work in the in- 
terests of humanity. Yet how can an unorganized 


body ally itself with one having organic life? It is} 


impossible, hence fusion is going on, liberal churches 
are absorbing much of the vitality that would be con- 
served for a broader and higher religious life were 
Spiritualism an organized force. We are not here 
and now advocating organization, though we fully be- 
lieve in it, but only calling attention to facts. 


Every now and then Talmage flies off with as bold 
an assertion in favor of spiritualistic doctrines as ever 
was uttered by a strong believer, says a writer in the 
Spiritualist journal More Light, but at the same time 
he will use a saving clause so as to let his hearers un- 
derstand that he is not an out and out believer. I 
quote a portion of his sermon delivered in Brooklyn 
lately, from the text, ‘The day is at hand:” «There 
is a class of phenomena which makes me think that 
the spiritual and the heavenly world may, after a 
while, make a demonstration in this world which will 


antipathy to religion. 


bring all moral and spiritual things toa climax. Now, 
I am no ‘Spiritualist; but every intelligent man has 
noticed that there are strange and mysterious things 
which indicate to him that perhaps the spiritual world 
is not so far off as sometimes we conjecture, and that 
after a while, from the spiritual and heavenly world 
there may be a demonstration upon our world for its 
betterment. We call it magnetism, or we call it mes- 
merism, or we call it electricity, because we want some 
term to cover up our ignorance. Ido not know wha 
that is. I never heard an audible voice from the other 
world. Iam persuaded of this, however: thatthe veil 
between this and the next is getting thinner and ~ 
thinner, and that, perhaps, after a while, at the call. 
of God—not at the call of the Davenport brothers or 
Andrew Jackson Davis—some of the old scriptural 
warriors, some of the spirits of other days, mighty for 
God—a Joshua, or a Caleb, or a David. or a Paul— 
may come down and help us in this battle against un- 
righteousness.” You will notice at the closing of this 
part of his discourse that he puts in a safety valve so 
as to stay in the fold and keep the boiler from burst- 
ing. Poor Talmage, with all his talents he is a slave. 


The Irish World, edited by Patrick Ford, says: 
«Mr. Parnell himself has spoken, but no utterance 
has told against him more terribly than his own state- 
ment. His manifesto has proved a boomerang.” He 
adds: ‘‘We have faith in Gladstone—faith in his 
honesty and his intelligence to straighten out this - 
tangle. He is the most conspicuous figure and the 
most potent -influence to-day in the statemanship of 
Europe. Hecan now cherish no petty ambition here 
below. He has entered the eighty-first year of his 
age, and in the course of nature-he must soon go be- 
fore the Great Judge. What remains to him of time 
he should be allowed to devote to positive work, not 
to contradictions and inharmony. Americans are to 
a man with Gladstone for the cause of Ireland. They 
are now looking to see how Ireland herself shall treat 
this great and good man, to whom she owes sọ deep 
adebt of gratitude.” -Parnell’s manifesto was without ` 
doubt a gross breach of confidence, and ite assertions, 
so far as they concerned Gladstone, were false. No 
liberal leader can have any further confidence or com- 
munication with Parnell. This fact alone makes his 
leadership fatal to the progress of the Irish cause. 


Professor Shaler, of Harvard University, is one of 
the most popular men in the faculty, and the college 
boys are always delighted when they can get him to 
make a speech. After the recent football victory at 
Springfield, Mass., there was a big jollification at 
Cambridge, and one of the features was a character- 
istic speech by Professor Shaler. In the peculiar 
drawl for which he is famous he began: ‘I—wish— 
to—say,— gentlemen, — that —many—of—you— have 
—received—very—low—marks. —I—think — this—is 
—due—somewhat—to— the— football—enthusiasm— 
which—has—been—so—prevalent—here.—I—can't— 
say—that—I—blame—you,—gentlemen.— I —went— 
to—Springfield—myself.—I—settled—-myself—quietly 
—on— the—seats—and— hoped —that—the—men— . 
next— to—me—would —not—be— too—boisterous.— 
Pretty—soon—I—found—I—had—gotten—up,—gen- 
tlemen, — that —my — hat—was—in—the—air, —gen- 
tlemen,—and—strange— to—say,— gentlemen,—-I— 
didn’t —seem— to—care—whether— it—-came—down 
—again—or-—not.—I— intend—-to—go— to— Spring- 
field—-next—year, —gentlemen.” 


The Socialistic Congress which met at Halle, Ger- 
many, in October last to celebrate the new liberty 
given them was signalized by somesignificant features, 
such as the admission of women as delegates, the de- 
mand for state aid including free legal and medical 
assistance in the line of nationalism, anda pronounced | 
A campaign of education in 
socialism by means of newspapers and pamphlets was 
advised. . 


Sir Morell Mackenzie declares it as his belief that 
in course of time will be discovered the bacillus of all 


‘specific diseases, fevers and other illnesses which run 
:& specific course, just as Dr. Koch has discovered the 


bacillus of consumption. 
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A SERMON ON SPIRITUALISM. 
By Rev. J. H. Crooxer. 


‘Prove all things, hold fast that which is good.”—1. Thess. Vv., 21. 


“Try the spirits whether they are of God."—I. John iv., 1. 


When a mere lad fifteen and sixteen years old, I 
was very much interested in the literature of Spiritu- 
I was brought up ina home where the love 
rather than the wrath of God was made prominent in 
-© the interpretation of providence and destiny. 
knew what it was to be threatened with the torments 
of hell as a punishment for wrong doing; that terrible 
fear never hung over my young life to turn dreams into 
anguish and solitary hours into fearful bitterness. I 
do not remember the time when the darkness held any 
terrors for me, for my family had no acquaintance 
whatever with the devil; evil spirits were as unreal to 
My mother impregnated 
the atmosphere which I breathed with a very tender 
appreciation of human kind and with an absolute trust 
in the fatherhood of the Creator, and before her ascen- 
Whittier’s 
grand poem, ‘The Etarnal Goodness,” as the best ex- 
pression that she had ever seen of her own religious 
In those early years of my life, without having 
received any dogmatic instruction on the subject—the 
«Big Woods” of Minnesota had no churches or Sun- 


alism. 


me asthe fairies of folklore. 


sion she read with infinite satisfaction, 


faith. 


day schools thirty years ago—I believed in a future 
life as the necessary outcome of our life here; and 
though the heaven to which I then looked was .as 
childish as the toys with which I played, yet it seemed 
just as real as those toys; and while the toys and the 


' childish thought of heaven have alike been outgrown, 


the hope of immortality survives, so that now as then, 


I feel myself near a borderland, unseen but real, where 


dwell the loved ones that have vanished from my side. 

As I grew up in such a home and with such relig- 
ious feelings, it was very natural that when I began 
to read serious books—which I did quite early in life 
—I should find interest in spiritualistic literature. I 
was not especially attracted by the marvels of medi- 
umship; for, having no doubts about a future life, I 
was not in search for proofs of immortality. ‘The re- 
ported communications with the spirits of the de- 
parted seemed probable enough, but they did not sat- 
isfy any craving of my nature and my intellectual 
curiosity was not mature enough to find in them a 
challenge; so that this strange phenomena of Spirit- 
ualism simply engaged my passing attention but did 
not absorb my thought. I was chiefly, almost solely, 
interested in the spiritual philosophy of life which 
pervaded this literature. I did find in this spiritual 
philosophy what satisfied the deepening hunger of my 
soul. And I wish here to call attention to the fact 
that quite apart from, if not wholly independent of, 
the problem of spirit manifestation, the view of hu- 


- man life which lies at the center of the spiritualistic 


movement is both noble and rational. It is nota very 
original philosophy of life; its essentials are as old as 
Isaiah and Plato; it has a kinship with both the mys- 


` tics of the middle ages and the rationalists of the last 
= century; there is a good deal of the thought of Swe- 


denborg in it; much of it follows closely the teaching 


of Channing and Emerson; indeed, there is here and 


there a decided gospel flavor. But however derived, 


` the doctrine of life taught by Spiritualism is inspiring. 
-For what is this spiritual philosophy? The natural- 


ness of religion as the guest of the human soul for 
higher life; the continuity of religious experience as 
the inner essence of present duty which will unfold 
into future felicity; the law of progress the condition 
of every human life and growth in righteousness the 
method of salvation; the spirituality of judgment as 
the harvest of life always at hand; the divine nature 
conceived as infinite love, ever present in the world 
as a providence’of order which works toward good- 
ness. This may not be a very new faith, but it is a 
noble and rational philosophy of life. This is what 
- twitualism has taught its disciples with eloquence 


I never 


‘and earnestness, though the movement has been held 


responsible for low views of the marriage relation 
which were foisted upon it by gross men who took ad- 
vantage of its liberty for an occasion of the flesh. But 
in this respect Spiritualism has not suffered alone, for 
cranks and knaves flock to every new standard as af- 
fording a fresh opportunity for their folly or their 
fraud; and yet spiritualistic literature as a rule is ex- 
ceedingly pure, and Spiritualists as a body are gener- 
ally free from such grossness. Vile persons have 
pushed themselves to the front in its gatherings, while 
noxious literature has been issued in its name, but its 
fundamental philosophy of life gives no warrant to 
such views or such conduct, for it makes the Immanent 
God the Infinite Goodness, while it demands of man 
holiness and beneficence. 

Now it was this spiritual philosophy of its literature 
which interested and nourished me asa lad. I found 
here a view of the universe which brought all realms 
of creation into harmony. I found here a thought of 
nature which made it the manifestation of spiritual 
purpose. I found here a conception of providence 
without any Infinite Wrath and of destiny without any 
Eternal Misery. I found here a description of relig- 
ion in simple terms of natural goodness which won 
both reason and conscience. I also found here’a 
faith in God which brought him near as a loving friend 
and which also throned him afar as the power omnip- 
otent. Probably there were many other sources 
from which I might have obtained this religious nour- 
ishment; probably sources from which I would have 
received far more than I did from the writings of 
Spiritualists. But I am free to acknowledge the aid 
which came to me from this direction; we ought to be 
thankful to the makers of our-manhood however im- 
perfect their service; and I must count the study of 
the spiritual philosophy as one of the factors of my 
education. However, during the period of my deep- 
est interest in Spiritualism, I never attended a single 
séance, though I had the opportunity, a circumstance 
which in later life has seemed somewhat peculiar as I 
have reflected upon it. But this neglect of what is 
called spirit manifestation, the indifferenveto the mar- 
vels reported of mediums, was doubtless due to the 
fact that my interest centered in its philosophy of life 
rather than in its strange phenomena, while, having a 
strong native and intuitive faith in immortality, I 
was incurious about physical proofs of a spiritual ex- 
istence beyond the grave. And here I may say that I 
have never personally investigated the phenomena of 
Spiritualism, as doubtless I ought; and on this account 
I am poorly prepared to speak upon some phases of 
the movement. I never have been particularly at- 
tracted by such physical manifestations as table tip- 
pings and cabinet materializations as evidence of spirit 
presence; and I have had absolutely no experiences 
along these lines of mediumship; but I would not set 
up my lack of experience as proof that no such spirit 
manifestations ever occur. 

Whatever may be thought of what is called spirit 
manifestation, Spiritualism as a phase of religious 
faith, wide spread and accepted by many refined and 
intelligent people, is certainly worthy our recognition 
and our careful study. Though the movement started 
from the rappings of the Fox sisters, living near 
Rochester, in 1848, yet this phenomenon of itself un- 
der other conditions of the public mind would proba- 
bly have made very little impression. Two hundred 
years ago in New England these girls would doubtless 
have been executed as witches; in a community abso- 
lutely assured of immortality, they would have been 
accepted, as a matter of course, as marvelous agents, 
but no religious dispensation would have flowed from 
these occurrences. Two conditions existed which 
afforded an impulse and an environment favorable 
to the growth of a religious faith in connection with 
this peculiar manifestation. The decay of traditional 
dogmas, which had been a trellis to the immortal 
hope, left that glorious expectation without a support. 
Men had believed in heaven because they believed in 
the creed, but the creed had been rejected, and there- 
fore the basis of their hope seemed destroyed. People 
had trusted in a future life upon the authority of the 
Bible, but when they came to look upon that literature 
as a religious classic rather than a supernatural reve- 


lation, then in the minds of many a great doubt arose 
respecting a life beyond the grave. The yearning for 
heaven had no support and thousands sought a new 
basis for the old hope. Therefore, when these rap- 
pings came and seemed to open up a direct communi- 
cation with the departed, these people found in them 
the satisfaction uf a deep yearning. Here was a new 
trellis for the old hope of immortality. These spirit 
manifestations made it possible for people who had 
begun to doubt to believe again in a life beyond the 
grave. Here, too, was one of the conditions of the 
times which favored the growth of a religious move- 
ment from this phenomenon. And when we consider 
how powerful a factor in human life this hope is, it is 
easy to understand how much influence manifestations 


calculated to confirm it would have over people in dis- . 


tress at this point. 

Another favorable condition was the existence at 
that time of many new elements of religious thought 
which as yet had not been brought together and fused 
into a movement. 
aspirations which had not been gathered into any 
ecclesiastical harvest. There was not only a wide- 
spread departure from the. orthodox standards, but a 
positive growth along new lines. There was a new 


view of man as a being of native dignity, and capable ` 


of improvement by natural methods of education; the 
fiction of total depravity had been stripped from hu- 
man nature and it was now regarded as the realm of 
divine possibilities. There was a new view of God as 
a power so immanent in creation as to make every 
process of nature divine, as a Providence so universal 
as to sweep away the old divisions into sacred and pro- 
fane and therefore to unite all times under one historic 
order and all peoples under one dispensation, and as a 
love so infinite as to have some final good in store for 
every soul. And out of these new views of man “and 
God had come a new doctrine of salvation, which rep- 
resented that being good and doing good is man’s 
chief need and God’s sole demand—a doctrine of sal- 
vation which embraced these four elements; the native 
capacity of man for a divine life, the naturalness of 
true piety, character the end and test of religion, 
endless progress in ‘holiness the possibility of every 
human being. These were the thoughts and feelings 
which lay in the minds and hearts of thousands about 
the middle of this century. There was a movement 
toward a more rational and natural form of religion; 
but these elements were not fused into any system. 
Among these factors of a new faith the spirit mani- 
festations entered, and they supplied the organic im- 
pulse which brought these people together upon the 
platform of a common faith, and so Spiritualism as a 
form of religion was produced. The mediumistic phe- 
nomena gave the dominant characteristic and the or- 
ganizing momentum, but these conditions of the public 
mind made it possible for, a new religious faith to 
arise in this connection, and along with these mani- 
festations went a spiritualistic philosophy of life which 
nourished the souls of men. And Spiritualism’ has 
been, and is, a veritable religion to thousands of peo- 
ple. Independent of commercial mediums, there are 
hundreds of circles which meet every Sunday. for re- 
ligious cultivation; there are scores of speakers who 
give themselves wholly to this cause; it has created a 
literature of its own—having at present many periodi- 
cals in America, while some of its writings like the 
poems of Lizzie Doten and the essays of Robert Dale 
Owen have decided literary merit. 


Spiritualism as a religious faith isa movement of no . 


slight importance; whatever we may think of the re- 
ality of its psychical manifestations, there is no ques- 
tion of the reality of its influence in human lives. 
Spiritualists themselves admit that there has been 
much that was fantastic, foolish, and even fraudulent- 


mixed up with it; but the teachings of Spiritualists, 


as a rule, have not only been on the side of pure 
morality and good ejtizenship, but have been produc- 
tive of more rational views of human life, of more 
spiritual conceptions of God, and of more’ humane 
theories of man’s destiny. The positive tendencies of 
spiritualistic philosophy have been helpful and whole- 
some. As the result of my own experience, I have 
two judgments to pass upon Spiritualists,—one favor- 
able and one unfavorable. I have found among them an 


There was a ripening of ideals and- 


z 
& 
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assurance of immortality which has worked into their 
character a- beautiful serenity and hopefulness of 


spirit,—a sweet patience in misfortune and a holy 
calm when descending into the valley of the shadow 
of death; while it affords a supreme consolation to 
. those compelled to part with their friends. Any great 
religious conviction serves. these ends; but it has often 
seomed to me that to Spiritualists above all others is 
„death robbed of its sting and the grave of its victory. 
_. This is my praise of Spiritualists, and my condem- 
nation is this: as a class they have failed to organize 
for human helpfulness. I have found themi destitute 
-of the consciousness of religion as a corporate life: 
unwilling to associate to promote the common good 
and indifferent to organized efforts for relief or reform. 
Spiritualists have been philanthropic and public spir- 
ited in many cases; but Spiritualism 23 a movement 
‘has had no organic instincts. It has been a dissolvent 
rather than a creative force. It has made for itself 
no adequate expression in institutions. No new social 
agency or method has come out of it. I have found 
many Spiritualists, otherwise admirable people, af- 
flicted with an incurable lethargy ;—indisposed to do 
anything to bring in the kingdom. This defect is prob- 
ably due to two causes: The enervating optimism of 
their faith which holds that everything is progressing 
finely from the very law of its own being; and the as- 
sumption, very dangerous but very common among 
us all, that theirs is the final philosophy to which 
nothing can be added. When we turn our thought 
into a dogma and come to regard it as a finality, then 
we become complacent and indifferent, and the end of 
our intellectual life is net far off. Many people in 
> this body have felt so strongly that they possessed the 
whole truth that they saw nothing more to learn or 
do. From these, or other causes, Spiritualists have 
not made themselves a militant and organic power 
against injustice, superstition, and ignorance, as they 
might have done; and this I think has been their 
great fault. 
So much then for the philosophy and the religious 
faith associated with Spiritualism. Now, what shall 
we say about the spirit manifestations, —the rappings, 
the slate writing, the materializations, and the trance 
speaking? Are they the product of imposture, of 
. forces native to man but as yet little understood, or 
of the spirits of the departed? It is clear that the 
ordinary spiritualistic séance affords an inviting field 
for the operation of impostors;and however real spirit 
communications may be, we would naturally expect 
that base men would avail themselves of this field for 
selfish ends.: Much fraud could be expected where 
the opportunities for practicing it are so great. And 
some years ago, it was conclusively proved that many 
so-called mediums, some of great notoriety, were 
coarse and knavish tricksters. The presence among 
their number of such impostors was admitted and re- 
gretted by prominent Spiritualists, who, however, 
took the ground that this fraud no more. disproves 
true Spiritualism than does the counterfeit disprove 
the existence of the true coin. The more intelligent 
Spiritualists have taken the position that much im- 
posture has been practiced for the basest purposes 
under the name of Spiritualism; and men like my 
genial friend, Col. John C. Bundy of Tue RELIGIO- 
PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, have bravely undertaken 
to expose such impostors and drive them out of the 
movement. Then more rational Spiritualists insist 
that the severest tests be applied to all mediums, and 
that all phenomena be carefully investigated in order 
to protect the movement from imposture. And we 
must heartily commend them for this course. . They 
demand that Spiritualism be clean, honest, and real. 
Then people look with suspicion upon commerci4l 
mediums in general; and while firm believers in spirit 
communication, they take little interest in what may 
be called the more trivial and materialistic phenomena 
-which have gone under this name. This certainly is a 
hopeful position for Spiritualists themselves to take. 
We therefore reach this conclusion,-—that much 
imposture has been connected with this subject. So 
much ‘was proved by the Seybert Commission of Phil- 


adelphia, and also by the Society for Psychical Re- 


search in London. But it is fair to remember, that be- 
fore these investigations were made, Spiritualists had 
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discovered many frauds and had begun to try to free 
themselves from what they condemn as an unholy ap- 
pendage to their cause. However, Spiritualists con- 
tend that the reality of spirit manifestation has not 
been disproved by any of these efforts, for these in- 
vestigations just named have touched, as they claim, 


only this fraudulent and unholy appendage of their. 


movement. And here, in passing, I may state that 
when all the facts of the case are duly considered, too 
numerous and tedious for recital here, the so-called 
confession of two of the original Fox sisters, made 
some two years ago, has really no bearing one way or 
the other on the reality of Spiritualism. 

But after we make a liberal allowance for fraud and 
set aside much that may be the work of impostors, 
there yet remains a great mass of phenomena that in 
the nature of the case can not beducto imposture. I 
refer to the personal and direct experiences of people 
of keenest mind and noblest character, whose faith in 
their experiences in this line amounts to a religious 
conviction. There are thousands who feel perfectly 
sure that they have held communication directly with 
the spirits of departed friends; these phenomena may 
be due to other causes, but there can be no doubt of 
the reality of their experiences. They may be mis- 
taken respecting the character of their experiences, 
which may be due to the forces of their own nature 


rather than to the presence of spirits, but these ex- 


periences are facts which can not be ignored. There 
is here no possibility of fraud or imposture. What 
a person himself experiences is psychologically an 
ultimate fact, whatever the explanation. And here is 
the problem: Many rational and reliable people have 
experiences which they attribute to spirits; these ex- 
periences are ultimate facts which we must accept as 
psychologically real. But is their explanation the 
true explanation? Are spirits the true cause of these 
peculiar. phenomena? 

The explanation of scientists like Carpenter, Sully, 
Lewis, and Wundt is this: That these experiences 
which are honestly believed to be spirit manifestations 
are due to some abnormal condition of the apparatus 
of sensation. They are not produced by the agency 
of visiting spirits from another world but generated 
within these persons themselves by the operation of 


inherent forces. And these scientists go on to show 


how imperfect bodily organs,. how exhausted condi- 
tions of the nervous system, how an expectation so 
intense as to create an apparent perception of the 
thing expected, and how a mere suggestion operating 
on an intensely active imagination, how these forces 
native to usas human beings may produce all these 
experiences. And it has always seemed to me that 
these scientists make out at least a very plausible 
case. They produce a parallel series of abnormal 
psychological experiences—visions and trances and 
illusions—which are manifestly of purely natural 
origin, and which are so similar to these spirit mani- 
festations as to create a strong presumption that they 
are all referable to the same cause. There would be 
a manifest difference, if any scientific knowledge 
were obtained through these spirit communications; 
but so far these visitants have not disclosed to 
us any of the great laws of nature, and what are 
givenas revelations of the future life, in many cases 
very beautiful and possibly true, seldom include any- 
thing which human imagination might not have cre- 
ated. Much has recently been done to investigate 
that curious phenomenon, once called mesmerism, and 
now known as hypnotism, an artificially induced sleep 
in which the subject is obedient to suggestions sup- 
plied by the operator. And many feel that here is an 
explanation of much that has passed as spirit manifes- 
tations, such as clairvoyance. These hypnotic ex- 
periences are very real and very startling, and yet 
they lie wholly within the limit of the powers of 
human nature. From the standpoint of hypnotism, 
it is possible to credit people with perfect honesty in 
their claim to spi. t communication, and yet we may 
reasonably assign > any of their peculiar experiences 
to causes inherent in human nature itself. 

And still? when all these deductions are made, a 
surplus of mystery remains, which, as yet, has re- 
ceived no adequate explanation, even by Carpenter, 
the fairest of scientists; and it is possible that Spirit- 
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ualism may be its true explanation. It seems to me 
that some extreme cerebral physiologists are inclined: 
to make an unscientific use of the theory of hypnot- 
ism. This hypnotic theory is now the fashion of the 7 
hour; and it is so easy to become dogmatic even under 
cover of science and carelessly refer everything. to 
hypnotism. There is about as much danger to-day 
from an epidemic of hypnotic foolishness as there was 
forty years ago of spiritualistic vagaries. The theory 
of hypnotism is going to help us toward a better un- 
derstanding of many morbid psychical phenomena; 
but merely brandishing this name will not clear up 
all mysteries; and probably before long many of us 
will be praying the good Lord to deliver us from the 
curse of hypnotism. And as an illustration of these 
remarks, I would refer to trance speaking as an ex- 
ample of a mystery which can not be referred to any 
known laws of our nature, and which hypnotism is 
powerless to explain, though the attempt is made. 
The innumerable visions of distant persons by friends 
who did not know that they were dead, which the 
Society for Psychical Research has called ‘‘telepathy,”’ 
—the communication between human beings by means 
other than the ordinary channels of perception— 
elaborately stated by Mr. Gurney and others in 
‘“‘Phantasms of the Living.” These can hardly be 
satisfactorily explained upon the supposition of mere 
coincidence; while they seem to point to the inde- 
pendence of the human soul of its bodily organs. 
These and other facts lead many to think that we 
are making the beginnings of a true psychical science 
which will some day demonstrate the imperishable 
nature of the soul and establish immortality asa 
scientific fact. This would be a great achievement: 
and it is not impossible. Meanwhile, my own attitude 
toward Spiritualism though critical is sympathetic, 
believing it worthy respectful attention; and while in 
suspense of faith respecting its peculiar and distinct- 
ive assumption, my hope of immortality is undimmed. ` 


THE “WATSEKA WONDER”-—-ADDITIONAL 
EVIDENCE. | 2 


By -Ricuarp Hopeson, LL. D. 


[Those of our subscribers who were readers of THE JOURNAL in 


1879 will recall the thrilling narrative contributed by Dr. E. W. 


Stevens, and very appropriately entitled “The Watseka Wonder.” 
We took great pains before and during publication to obtain full 
corroboration of the astounding facts from unimpeachable and com- 
petent witnesses. That it was a genuine case of spirit control we have 
never doubted. The account as published in pamphlet form from 
THE JOURNAL attracted deep interest among the members of the Eng- 
lish Society for Psychical Research which was formed afterwards; 
and we were repeatedly asked by psychical researchers to confirm 
our published opinion by a later expression over our own signature, 
which we always did unhesitatingly. Last spring when Dr. Hodgson , 
secretary of the American Branch of the S. P. R. visited Chicago he 
expressed a desire to visit Watseka and personally interview the 
witnesses in compliance with instructions from the parent society 
in London. We arranged with Mr. Roff for the visit, which was duly 
made, and with results most satisfactcry. The interest in the re- 
markable case is still, and will long continue, very great; hence any 
additional testimony will be welcomed by ourreaders. Dr. Hodgson . 
has kindly complied with our request to supply something from his 
notes. To those unfamiliar with the case a bricf resume is necessary 
in order to understand Dr. Hodgson’s fragméntary statements, and 
as Dr. James, Professor of Psychology at Harvard University, has 
given a very good one in bis reference to the case in his new and large ~~ 
work we quote it in the foot note. Dr. James is mistaken in saying 
that “Mary Roff died in an insane asylum,” otherwise his synopsis 
of the case is substantially correct.—Ep. JouRNAL.] 


Most of the readers of THE JOURNAL are familiar 
with the case of Mary Lutancy Vennum, The Wat, 
soka Wonder.” I visited Watscka on April 12, 1890, 
and cross-examined the principal witnesses of this case. 
The result of my inquiry was to strengthen my con- 
fidence in the original narrative, and various u = 
lished facts were ascertained which as Professor Wil- 
lam James remarks in his recently published ‘‘Psy-. 
chology” (vol. I., p. 398), increase the plausibility 
of the spiritualistic interpretation of the phenomenon. 
Mr. Roff kindly gave me all the assistance in his 
power, and brought the witnesses together at very 
short notice so that I might have the opportunity of 
interviewing them. 

I give here the substanco of somo of the statements 
made to me on April 12th, last. Mr. Roff did not know 
Lurancy Vennum personally before she claimed to be 
controlled by Mary Roff. Under the Mary Roff con- 
trol she was very warm and affectionate, as ste would 
be to a father, but as Lurancy Vennum she was after- 
wards timid and reserved towards him. -When she 
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` fell down and Frank was burned?” 


first arrived at his house she looked around and said: 
_*‘Where’s Nervie?”—the name by which Mary Roff 
had been accustomed to call her sister Minerva, now, 
and at the time of Lurancy Vennum’s experience, Mrs. 
Minerva Alter. l 
Mrs. Roff stated that Lurancy Vennum had never 
been in her house until she came there as Mary Rofi. 
After looking round the house she said: ‘Why, 
. there’s our old piano, and there’s the same old piano 
cover.” This piano and cover had been familiar to 
Mary Roff in another house, where Mary Roff died. 
` Lurancy referred to some peculiar incidents in Mary 
Roff’s life almost every day, and she spoke once in 
detail about her stay at a water-cure place in Peoria 
where Mary Roff had been. Mrs. Roff once said to 
her: ‘‘Mary, do you remember when the stove pipe 
“Yes.” «Do you 
know where he was burned?” «Yes; I'll show you,” 
and she showed the exact spot on the arm where Frank 
was burned. a 

Mrs. Minerva Alter said that the mannerisms and 
behavior of Lurancy, when under the control resembled 
those of her sister Mary. Lurancy Vennum knew Mrs. 
Alter previously as Mrs. Alter, having met her at the 
school, etc., but when under the control of Mary she 
embraced. Mrs. Alter affectionately and called her 
‘‘Nervie,” a name by which Mrs. Alter had not been 
called for many years, but which was Mary’s special 
pet name for her. In later years she had been com- 
monly called Minnie by her intimate friends. Lurancy, 
as Mary Roff, stayed at Mrs. Alter’s home for some 
time, and almost every hour of the day some trifling 
incident of Mary Roff’s life was recalled by Lurancy. 
One morning she said: «Right over there by the 
currant bushes is where Allie greased the chicken’s 
eye.” Allie was a cousin of Mary Roff, and lived in 
Peoria, Ill. She visited the Roffs in the lifetime of 
Mary, with whom she played. This incident happened 
several years before the death of Mary Roff. Mrs. 
Alter remembered it very well, and recalled their 
bringing the chicken into the house for treatment. 
Lurancy in her ordinary state had never met Allie, 
who is now Mrs. H living in Peoria, Ill. On an- 
other occasion Lurancy, as she was walking with Mrs. 
Alter, called out, ‘‘That’s a new opera house,” refer- 
ring to a building which had been erected some years, 
but did not exist in the lifetime of Mary Roff. Lurancy 
lived with them some days before she seemed to real- 
ize, as Mary Roff, that she had died, but afterwards 
she explained to them that she understood ali about 
it, that ‘‘spirits” had informed her that she was in the 
body of Lurancy Vennum. She frequently said to 
Mrs. Alter: ‘I can’t think that you are married?” 
Mrs. Alter was not married when Mary Roff died. 
One morning Mrs. Alter asked her if she remembered 
the old dog (a dog which died during the lifetime of 
Mary Roff). Lurancy replied: ‘Yes; he died just 
there,” and she pointed out the exact spot where the 
dog had breathed his last. 

Mrs. Robert Doyle stated that she called upon 
Lurancy Vennum before she was removed to the house 
of Mr. Roff. She said: 

«What’s the matter, Lurancy?” 


L. V. «That’s not my name. You knew me when 
I was a little girl. You know well enough what my 
nameis. It is Mary Roff. Your husband’s in part- 


7 nership with my father; and you have a baby named 
for my sister Minerva.” 

Mrs. D. ‘‘Whatdo you want?” 

L. V. ‘I want togehome.” (She seemed at that 
time to think thai sue had been kidnapped and car- 
ried away.) : 

Mr. Doyle was a partner of Mr. Roff in 1863, and 

was in partnership with him when Mary Roff died. 
‘The partnership was dissolved about six years later, 
when Lurancy Vennum was six or seven years old. 
Mrs. Doyle had a daughter named Minerva after Mary 
Roff’s sister, who was a baby at the time of the death 
of Mary Roff. 

When Lurancy was being taken to Mr. Roff’s house 
she tried to get to another house on t^s way, insisting 
that it was her home. They had to take her past it 
almost forcibly. This house was the house where Mr. 
Roff was living at the time of Mary Roff’s death, and 
was also the house in which Mary Roff died. They 


shortly afterwards moved to another house, to which 
Lurancy was being taken. 

Mrs. Wagner stated that she knew Lurancy Vennum 

very well both before, and during, and after the re- 
markable circumstances of her connection with Mary 
Roff. 
When Mary Roff died Mrs. Wagner’s name was Mrs. 
Lord, and Mary Roff had been in her class at Sunday 
school. She had known Mary Roff for several years 
before her death—since the year 1861. Mary Roff 
died in 1865, and Mrs. Lord married a secon time in 
1866. When she called upon the Roffs after Lurancy 
had gone there, she was greeted very affectionately by 
Lurancy as Mrs. Lord. She made inquiries, and as- 
certained that none of the family had mentioned that 
she was going to the house. Mrs. Wagner said that 
throughout the time during which Lurancy purported 
to be Mary Roff she invariably called her Mrs. Lord, 
and that after Lurancy Vennum’s return to her ordi- 
nary state she invariably called her Mrs. Wagner. 

One circumstance which I ascertained seemed at 
first sight to weaken, but on further consideration, to 
strengthen the evidence in favor of the spiritualistic 
interpretation. Mrs. Kay stated that she knew 
Lurancy Vennum and also Mary Roff, but that 
Lurancy as Mary Roff did not know her. It appeared, 
however, that Mary Roff had not seen Mrs. Kay for 
two years before her death. Mrs. Kay had lived in 
the state of Wisconsin for two years, returning to 
Watseka in August, 1865, the month after Mary Roff’s 
death, and Mrs. Kay thought she had changed in ap- 
pearance somewhat during the fifteen years which had 
elapsed between the time of her seeing Mary Roff and 
that of seeing Lurancy under the control. 

Mrs. Marsh stated that she did not know Lurancy 
Vennum before the time of the control, but got to 
know her quite intimately as Mary Roff. After 
Lurancy returned to her normal state she did not 
recognize Mrs. Marsh at all. . 

Conversely, Mrs. T. Vennum, whose husband was 
the second cousin of Lurancy, and who knew Lurancy 
Vennum as such, was not recognized by Lurancy when 
the latter was under the control of Mary Roff. 

I do not propose to discuss the case further here. 
It is, so far as I know, unique among the records of 
supernormal occurrences, and I can not find any satis- 
factory interpretation of it except the spiritualistic. 

Nore.—From ‘‘The Principles of Psychology,” by Wil- 
liam James, Professor of Psychology in Harvard University. 
Vol. I., pp. 396-398. The case of Lurancy Vennum is per- 
haps as extreme a case of ‘‘possession’’ of the modern sort 
as one can find.* Lurancy was a young girl of fourteen, 
living with her parents at Watseka, Ill., who (after vari- 
ous distressing hysterical disorders and spontaneous 
trances, during which she was possessed by departed spir- 
its of a more or less grotesque sort), finally declared her- 
self to be animated by the spirit of Mary. Roff (a neigh- 
bor’s daughter who had died in an insane asylum twelve 
years before) and insisted on being sent ‘‘home”’ to Mr. 
Roff’s house. After a week of ‘‘homesickness” and im- 
portunity on her part, her parents agreed, and the Roffs, 
who pitied her, and who were Spiritualists into the bar- 
gain, took her in. Once there. she seems to have con- 
vinced the family that their dead Mary had exchanged 
habitations with Lurancy. Lurancy was said to be tem- 
porarily in heaven, and Mary’s spirit now controlled her 
organism, and lived again in her former earthly home. 

‘The girl, now in her new home, seemed perfectly 
happy and content, knowing every person and everything 
that Mary knew when in her original body, twelve to 
twenty-five years ago, recognizing and calling by name 
those who were friends and neighbors of the family from 
1852 to 1865, when Mary died, calling attention to scores, 
yes, hundreds of incidents that transpired during her 
natural life. During all the period of her sojourn at M 
Roff’s she had no knowledge of, and did not recognize, 
any of Mr. Vennum's friends or neighbors, yet Mr. and 
Mrs. Vennum and their children visited her and Mr. Roff’s 
people, she being introduced to them as to any strangers. 
After frequent visits, and hearing them often and favor- 
ably spoken of, she learned to love them as acquaintances, 
and visited them with Mrs. Roff three times. From day 
to day she appeared natural, easy, affable, and industrious, 
attending diligently and faithfully to her household duties, 
assisting in the general work of the family as a faithful, 
prudent daughter might be supposed to do, singing, read- 
ing, or conversing as opportunity offered, upon all matters 
of private or general interest to the family.” 

he so-called Mary whilst at the Roff’s would some- 
times ‘‘go back to heaven,” and leave the body ina ‘‘quiet 
trance.” i. e., without the original personality of Lurancy 
returning. After eight or nine weeks, however, the mem- 
ory and manner of Lurancy would sometimes partially, 
but not entirely, return forafew minutes. Once Lurancy 
seems to have taken full possession for a short time. At 
last, after some fourteen weeks, conformably to the proph- 
ecy which Mary had made when she first assumed con- 
trol, she departed definitely and the Lurancy conscious- 
ness came back for good. Mr. Roff writes: 


“She wanted me to take her home, which I did. She 
called me Mr. Roff, and talked with me as a young girl 
would, not being acquainted. I asked her how things 
appeared to her—if they seemed natural. She said is 
seemed like a dream to her. She met her parents and 
brothers in a very affectionate manner, hugging and kiss- 
ing each one in tears of gladness. She clasped her arms 
around her father’s neck a long time, fairly smothering 
him with kisses. I saw her father just now (eleven 
o’clock). He says she has been perfectly natural, and 
seems entirely well.” 

Lurancy’s mother writes, a couple of months later, that 
she was ‘‘perfectly and entirely well and natural. Fortwo 
or three weeks after her return home, she seemed a little 
strange to what she had been before she was taken sick 
last summer, but only, perhaps, the natural change that 
had taken place with the girl, and except it seemed to her 
as though she had been dreaming or sleeping, etc., Lurancy 
has been smarter, more intelligent, more industrious, more 
womanly, and more polite than before. We give the 
credit of her complete cure and restoration to her family 
to Dr. E. W. Stevens, and Mr. and Mrs. Roff, by their 
obtaining her removal to Mr. Roff’s, where her cure was 
perfected. We firmly believe, that, had she remained at 
home, she would have died, or we would have been obliged 
to send her to the insane asylum; and if so, that she would 
have died there; and further, that I could not have lived 
but a short time with the care and trouble devolving on 
me. Several of the relatives of Lurancy, including our- 
selves, now believe she was cured by spirit power, and 
that Mary Roff controlled the girl.” 

Eight years later Lurancy was reported to be married 
and a mother, and in good health. She had apparently 
outgrown the mediumistic phase of her existence. 


! 
*“The Watseka Wonder,” by E. W. Stevens. Chicago: Religio- 


Philosophical Publishing House. 1887. Price 15 cents. _ 
A LATE LETTER FROM MR. A. B. ROFF. 
To THE Eprror: In reply to your letter of inquiry 
I would say that our Mary Roff was never in an in- 
sane asylum. We were advised by friends to send 
her to one as they thought we were in danger of 
being killed in one of those strange conditions she 


was in at periods of from three to five weeks.—See | 


«Watseka Wonder,” pp. 9 to 12—but we never 
thought of such a thing as sending her to an asylum. 
We did, however, send her to a water cure at 
Peoria, Ill., to have her treated for her disease 
whatever it might be. It was generally, in fact 
always, termed fits by the doctors. She was at the 
water cure fifteen or eighteen months, near my 
brdther’s family where she often visited. 
Query—‘‘Was Mary insane at all?” We termed 
those periods—which occurred for a few years prior 


.to her passing away—of three or four days, just be- 


fore and at the time of her fits, periods of insanity 
So Lurancy Vennum was termed insane. I 
had no symptoms of insanity whatever between those 
periods alluded to. We were not at this time Spirit- 
ualists. . 

At the time Mary cut her arm, when for a day or 
two she appeared like a raving maniac, a lady from 
Lafayette, Ind., called and was much interested in the 
case, and advised us to send for a good spiritual me- 
dium, saying she had no doubt that was the only 
remedy for such a case. The account of her by Smith 
of the Danville Times—‘‘Watseka Wonder” p. 12—is 
very misleading, as her reason, if insane, was only 
dethroned for a brief period and she was ‘a raving 
maniac,” if at all, for only two or three days and her 
‘conceiving fancies of queerest hue” occurred only at 
that one time when Smith was present and lasted but 
two days. . 

Now was Mary insane? Was Lurancy insane? The 


cases are in many respects similar but the treatment -« 


of the two cases were entirely diferent. Lurancy was 
placed in conditions where spirit influence could be 


used for her benefit; while with Mary it was the very 


opposite. We felt that we were almost insulted when 
advised just the same substantially as we advised Mr. 
and Mrs. Vennum. Were they insane? I can not 


answer, but I very much doubt it. A. B. RoFF. 
WATSEKA, Dec. 11. 


HUMAN IMPONDERABLES—A PSYCHICAL STUDY. 
By J. D. FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 
IX. 
TABLE TURNING WITH AND WITHOUT CONTACT. 

In repeated instances I have heen unable to raise 
the side of a table, and the very next moment have 
raised it with one finger, with no senseof weight. One 
of the commonest forms in which this force is exerted, 
is the beating of time, by the legs of a piano, to the 
music that is played on it, sometimes by a mere child, 


Now Mary- 


~ oaa 


_ within their operation. 
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equivalent to the exertion of a muscular force of two 
hundred pounds or more. 

It is unnecessary to accumulate examples. They oc- 
cur in almost every phase of the phenomena. Thou- 
sands, who know somewhat of the matter, have seen 
untouched objects move intelligently. Those who 
give no study to the subject, and institute no experi- 
ments, should remember that mankind depends upon 
the senses for the certainty of every fact that comes 
By no ingenious sophistry 
can we discard these useful friends which for a life- 
time have served us so honestly. 

We may fairly divide the motive power into three 
degrees. 

1st. When the power is in its earlier stages of de- 
velopment, through the involuntary motion of the 
muscles. 

2d. When the motive power acts independently of 
the muscles, moving and raising heavy objects, merely 
requiring contact to be made good by two or three 
fingers. nS 

3d. Where no contact is required, and the force 
produces effects at a distance from the person of the 
presumed operator. 

When the muscular force is called into play we 
can detect it, although unconscious of any volition, 
by a slight reaction, as in the involuntary writing, 
but in the cases where the object is heavy and the 
reaction should be more sensible, if the force proceeds 
from muscular impulses, none is felt. 

This force is variable in its energy, and seems to 
depend upon conditions of health, will, temperature, 
atmospheric electricity and light. It ought not to be 
worth while to insist at length upon the reality of this 
form of the phenomena. It is a matter so plainly 
susceptible of proof, so perfectly simple and easy to 
arrive at, that there is no more uncertainty in đeter- 
mining that it does not arise from involuntary pushing, 
than that a wheelbarrow in the street is not driven 
by a steam engine. The greater mystery is that so 
much perverse ingenuity should have been wasted in 
seeking causes demonstrably insufficient for the effect. 


‘Those who insist that one or more persons, sometimes 


a mere child, can push a table round, often with a man 
seated on it, with the tips of the fingers, without any 
consciousness of a force exerted are incapable of 
reasoning correctly from known data. 

The force producing the movement of objects is ap- 
parently of the human organism; the intelligence 
which directs these movements is quite another mat- 
ter and forms the chief subject of inquiry. Intelligent 
movement of an untouched object, is the initial step 
upon which the other phases, and even the spiritual 
hypothesis closely depend. 

MYSTERIOUS RAPPINGS. 

Wher by personal examination, and without it we 
can have no conception of the erratic conclusions it 
is possible to arrive at, we find ourselves in a condi- 
tion to judge accuratey, we begin to recognize the ex- 


_ traordinary perversion of thought which has tortured 


this form into mechanical tricks. The singular 
inanity of the prolific guesses freely poured forth in 
Current conversation, or finding vent in the modern 
scientific lecture on ‘‘popular superstitions,” is hardly 
to be measured. aan 

Of all the best assured forms of communication this 
is one of the most interesting, and less liable than 
some others, to be affected by the conscious thoughts 
of those present. 

The force of this effect on us is perhaps increased 
by the influence that sounds from invisible sources 
have upon the imagination. They appear to be so en- 
tirely apart frum our own organisms, so completely 
guided by their own capricious will, that it requires 
no small degree of credulity to fix them down to so 
prosaic a source as the body of the medium sitting 
motionless before you. 

Here, there, everywhere, they perplex us by their 
variety and multiplicity. Solemn and ghostly, lively, 
imitative and irrepressible, they rap with an identity 
of sound expressive as the tones of a voice. Quick 
to comprehend and swift to comply, there is hardly 
any sound in the compass of a rap that is not exe- 
cuted with surprising fidelity. From the slow tolling 
of a bell to the quick rub-a-dub of a drum; from re- 


{ 
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sounding blows which shake the very room, and 
horrid scratchings that curdle the blood in the veins 
to the multitudinous beating of fairy fingers in the 
distance, they come and go, ‘‘the very ignis fatuus of 
acoustics.” The imitation of sounds we make on the 
surface of the table is sometimes exceedingly perfect. 
Inthe form of trance speaking, involuntary writing and 
table movement with contact, we see the parts fitted 
for these special acts apparently employed in produc- 
ing them, and it requires close observation as well as 
minute experiments to satisfy us that the effects are 
not caused by the voluntary use of these members. 
But in the phase which this chapter discusses there is 
no physical connection between the sensitive and the 
place from whence the sounds proceed. Although all 
these modes of communication are closely allied in 
character, yet this particular form enables us to reach 
an absolute certainty, which in some some other 
phases is more or less dependent upon the assertions 
of individuals through whom the experiments are 
made. 

In these rappings. there is something akin to an 
epidemic character. Now they appear spontaneously; 
then are self induced by reading some work in rela- 
tion to them, through which the imagination is ex- 
cited; often through personal contact with one already 
affected; or again they spread like a contagion, until 
the whole neighborhood is innoculated. A semi-con- 
scious and dreamy state of mind and the weird ex- 
pectation of something to happen caused by sitting in 
a circle with others, especially in the dark, seldom 
fail to evolve them, sooner or later, in some degree. 

By far the greater number of persons through 
whom these phenomena prominently display them- 
selves, particularly the physical demonstrations, are 
those of small culture. The educated mix, in the 
full exercise of its vigor, denies a home to these 
forces, and although from some strong natural adapta- 
tion there are many exceptions, it is constant that a 
very large proportion of those thus influenced are 
persons of little education, but not necessarily with- 
out intelligence and good natural parts. In fact, 
whatever tends to activity of the brain is an unfavor- 
able condition. Music, which acts soothingly on the 
nervous system, is often called in with success, and 
mesmerism, in suspending the conscious action of the 
brain and closing the senses, lends a powerful aid. 

It is not probable that we will ever gain a full 
knowledge of the extreme limit of these phenomena 
by our present haphazard means of investigation. 
We soon become aware of a marked tendency in these 
forces to increase in physical energy and intellectual 
power, unter regular and well ordered observation, 
not too frequently repeated. Psychical education 
seems to be a probability and may consist in guarding 
the sensitive from care and anxiety, as well as from 
captious suspicion or ill regulated skepticism, and in 
using her powers with discretion. 

The daughter of a friend, occasionally mesmerized 
for insomnia, who had no conscious belief in spiritual 
causation, was accustomed to write directions in the 
name of a spirit as “to the length of time the passes 
should be continued. When the number of minutes 
had elapsed rappings were to be heard on articles of 
furniture, eight or ten feet distant, as loud as the 
stroke of a heavy fist. The blows were more numer- 
ous and powerful when she had fallen into the sleep, 
and frequently caused me to start from my seat in 
alarm. 

This lady when sufficiently mesmerized, occasion- 
ally went to sleep, and as usual in that state became 
insensible to pain, asserting, as if coming from a 
spirit, that when awake with all her senses alive, per- 
fect insensibility would continue. Although she had 
no conscious knowledge when awake of what had 
been said, written or rapped in her sleep, it was in 
vain we attempted to extort an expression of pain by 
any violence short of cruelty, and were thoroughly 
convinced by numerous trials that she felt none. This 
influence also extended to the nerves of motion. 
When her hand gave notice that for a certain length 
of time she would be unable to walk until the expira- 
tion of that time, her lower limbs were completely 
paralyzed, and her hand perhaps would add, ‘this is 


to prove to you that it isa power over which you 
have no control.” 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 


BOBOLINK—-A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
By W. WHITWORTH. 


Tm just plain Constable John Frick. Where I live 
is of no consequence to anyone. I never did believe 
in ghosts, nor signs, nor dreams. Nor yet did I be- 
lieve in animals having the same sense into ’em that 
humans have; leastways, not till Bobolink—but no 
matter about him just now. Certainly, parrots can. 


talk. But what does it amount to? «Polly want's a 
cracker!’ That’s the whole size of it; senseless chat- 
ter, that’s all. 


I mind reading about a big German philosopher— 
Kant, I think, is his name—who set up the curious 
idea that there is another space, either outside or in- 
side of ours, peopled by a sort of beings he called 
‘creatures of the fourth dimension”—whatever that 
is. It’s Greek to me. I'm pretty sure on one thing, 
though, that there’s lots of folks in this world it 
would be mighty good to lay away in some outside 
space and never be heard of again. But that’s neither 
here nor there. I mind the time when the curious 
things happened I'm going to tell about as if it was 
only yesterday, on account it was a little while before 
the jolly Christmas time, and my good dame was wor- 
riting herself as to where the Christmas turkey was 
to come from. .Times were uncommon slack, and 
money was above a bit scarce just then. As good 
luck would have it, though, Id struck a job for next 
day. Says I: 

‘Don’t fret, mother; I’ve vot a party to put out of 
a house to-morrow. 

«Where is it, John?” she asked, looking up with her 
round, comfortable face from her mending. 

‘Bethel Alley,” I answered; when she dropped her 
hands as she said, in her pitying way: ; 

“Oh, John; out of a place named after the blessed 
Bethlehem, where our Savior was born. It seems 
such a sad thing to do.” 

‘Such a sad thing to do.” 

A strange voice spoke that right after mother. We 
turned as quick as could be to see where it come from. 
There wasn’t a sign of anything but Bobolink in his 
old position on the perch against the wires, with his 


one eye next to us, as calm as could be. Of course. 
It was mighty curious. 


he was out of the question. 
We were as certain as certain could be that we'd heard 
the voice. . But as there wasn’t a soul to be seen we 
must have been mistaken. After a while I said: 
‘‘Benjamin wants me to hustle ’em.right out. He 


says they don’t pay the rent, and he won't wait another’ 


day. 
Wife pleaded in her soft, motherly voice: 

‘Don’t do it, John; leastways not till after the 
Christmas time that means peace and brotherly love 
to all the world. It wouldn’t be lucky.” 

Says I: ‘‘What has luck got to do with business?” 
when the very same voice rung out: 

“It wouldn’t be lucky!” 

This time there was no mistake where the words 
came from. It was Bobolink! Sho! Don’t tell me. 
What John Frick knows, he knows. Couldn’t I see 
by the cute expression of that bird’s eye, cocked side- 
ways at us so blamed cunning, and the wink he gave 
when we looked at him. It gave a queer feeling 
right through me, I tell you. As for mother, she 
crossed her hands over her bosom quite solemn, and 
whispered: 

«To my dying day I shall say that’s a spirit warn- 
ing, John.” i 

Blessed if Bobolink didn’t speak out again—- 

«A solemn spirit warning, John!” 

It’s no use to deny it. I never was struck so queer 
in my life; and when next day I started for Bethel 
Alley, I hadn’t a bit of heart for the work in hand. 
And I'd less when I see the miserable, tumbledown, 


‘rickety, grim, black tenements along that filthy nar- ` 


row passageway, mixed up the whole length with 
stables, cow sheds and rag warehouses, and all swarm- 
ing with God’s creatures ten times over worse housed 
than cattle; and in one of the very worst, on top of a 
crooked flight of steps it was dangerous to walk on, 
and then along a narrow cleft between two dead walls. 
It was all I could do to grope my way in, I found the 
poor souls.who were to be cast into the street. A 
poor old widow, seventy if she was a year, that I'd 
seen and pitied a score of times, as she tramped 
through the markets peddling socks and little knick- 
nacks of thread and such like, and her daughter, a 


-sickly young woman with a wee baby in her arms, 


who had been deserted by a drunken brute of a hus- 
band. All the furniture there was in the two little 
rooms—one a mere lean-to sloping down to the floor 
atone end—I could have carried in a half-dozen arms- 
full. © 


Poor souls, they couldn't move from want of money — 
to pay advance rent for another place. The old lady | 


had been out day after day trying to scrape together 


It'll fetch the turkey all right.” - 
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the amount, but hardly sold enough to get food with. 
She told me if her dear son George was only home to 
help her. But he’d been gone ten years, sailing to 
South America and China. She’d only had one letter 


from him, soon after he left, with a trifle of money 


for her. Now she was afraid he must be dead. 

Well, I wouldn’t put them out in the helpless con- 
dition they were in. To tell the gospel truth, I would 
have sooner faced a lion in his den than my dame if 
I'd done such a mean thing. Her tender face would 
have given me a look I couldn’t stand. Hearing my 
story, she said: 

«That was right, John,” when Bobolink piped out 
as clear as a bell: 

“That was right, John!” 

Upon my soul, I didn’t know what to make of it. 
Wife was more than ever convinced it was intended 
for a solemn spirit warning. But this was nothing. 
Benjamin came tearing into my place next day like a 
hungry wolf, wanting to know why I hadn’t hustled 
those paupers out of his place. | 

The mother bridled up in most righteous indigna- 
tion, asking how he could for shame have those sick 
women and baby put into the street in the middle of 
‘winter. Said Benjamin: 

«What’s their sickness to me? I don’t furnish hos- 
pitals for ailing paupers. So hustle ’em right out!” 
in the coarsest, hardest voice you ever heard. I wish 
youd seen Bobolink just then. He bristled his 
feathers and tore up and down his perch in a perfect 
fury, staring straight at the lawyer, and fairly 
screamed: 

“Damn his red whiskers!” 

Poor Benjamin. He gave one wild lpok at the bird, 
his jaw dropped the most helpless I ever laid eyes on, 
and scooted out into the street like a shot. 

Says mother in her severest voice: ‘Good riddance 
of bad rubbage.” 

And right after her Bobolink, still dancing along 
his perch in hot style, with head cocked up and 
feathers ruffled, repeated: 

‘Good riddance of bad rubbage!” 

Thinks I, «That bird must be possessed, and with 
a mighty knowing, good spirit, too.” 

Mother and me went to see the poor souls next day. 

What she carried in a big basket she’d fetched from 
market is no matter. Such a comforting crying spell 
as they did have together. I stayed outside to let 
‘em have fair play, for I knew what lots of good it 
would do ‘em. 
- Starting off down town I saw a red-faced man gaz- 
ing up and down as if trying to find something. 
Blessed if I wasn’t completely beat to learn he was 
the son of that poor old soul on the lookout for his 
mother. Fact. I grabbed him by the hand hearty, 
and said: «You come right along of me,” and took 
him slap-bang to them as needed him so bad. 

The old lady took one set. look into his brown face, 
then clasped her. arms tight round his neck with a 
convulsive sob: 

«Oh, George! my boy, my boy! The blessed Lord 
has given me back my dear lost son!” 

Then his sister, holding the baby in one arm, hug- 
ged him hysterically with the other. 

I stepped outside. There was a plaguey lump bob- 
bing up in my throat, and something blurred my eyes 
so I couldn't see; just as if it was my funeral and I 
was called on to help the joyful mourners! 

After a while we took the women over to my place; 
and then the way me and George hustled the things 
out of that rookery would have made Benjamin's red 


' hair stand straight up if he’d seen it. 


Did we get a turkey? You'd better believe it, the 
biggest, fattest, tenderest turkey the market could 
show. And such plump red cranberries, and such 
crisp white celery. And such a jolly lot as we were 
when the turkey appeared, done brown to a dot, filled 
with such luscious stuffing as made our mouths water 
only to sniff at it. 

The feast ended, George told the strangest story 
about how he came to start for home. He said while 
walking through a belt of woods, a bird suddenly 
hopped down on to a low branch of a tree and spoke 


. as plain as he ever heard in ‘all his born days” — 


“Hurry home to thy mother, George! She needs 


thee bad.” 


He says he didn’t know how it came to strike him 
so hard. He wasn’t a bit frightened. But his con- 


„science accused him for his neglect in leaving. his 


poor old mother so long. It kept spurring him so he 
had no rest till he set out to come back. 

He fixed up a little store where his mother and 
sister would be sure of a living, even if he should be 
called away again. : 

Is there call for mote? I will just say, that after 
the folks had gone to bed I took a squint over at 
Bobolink in the old place on his perch and said: 

«Well, old fellow, I hope you are satisfied now.” 

_If you'll believe me, he winked his eye the cutest I 
ever saw, as he answered: 

“It’s all right now, John! It’s all right!” 

That’s many a long year ago; but he never spoke 


A GHOST AT THE WHEEL. 


The only surviving member of the crew of the 
bark Ella arrived in London November 14th on 
board the steamer Anne from Buenos Ayres, and told 
a somewhat remarkable story with regard to the 
means which led to his rescue. The story of the man, 
whose name is Matthews, and who was first mate of 
the Ella, is as follows: 


On September 30 we left Pernambuco with a cargo 
of hides, bound for London, our crew consisting of 
John Williams, master; myself; Johnson, the second 
mate; five seamen, the cook and carpenter. We had 
squally weather from the start, and finally, after drift- 
ing southward considerably, encountered a hurricane.. 
Our small vessel was perfectly helpless in the terrific 
seas which swept over it, and although we all made 
desperate efforts to keep her going our case soon be- 
came helpless. I saw the captain, the second mate 
and a couple of seamen carried away at one clip by a 
monster sea, while I held firmly to the wheel, at 
which I was the last man. Finally my strength gave 
way and I supposed I was going tothe bottom with the 
rest. A few hours later I regained my consciousness, 
however, and to my surprise was still on board the 
vessel. The sun was shining and the sea was com- 
paratively quiet. I could hear no one moving about and 
when I attempted to move I could not do so. I feltater- 
rible pain in my right hip and sustained serious in- 
ternal injuries which prevented me from even moving 
my position. The horror of the situation gradually 
dawned upon me. I was perhaps the only survivor 
of the Ella’s crew. The hold was perhaps slowly fill- 
ing with water owing to a leak, or at best, even if the 
wreck kept floating, I would be left to starve slowly 
to death. From the position where I lay I could look 
only towards the stern of the vessel and could see 
what terrible havoc had been wrought to the vessel. 
The foremast had been swept clean away, but there 
were two left standing and enough canvas on them to 
get along with, but everything on the upper deck 
seemed to have been cleared off. 
from the way in which the vessel lay down in the 
water that the heavy seas must have swept down into 
the hold through the hatchways being open. If there 
were no leak, however, it did not seem improbable 
that the wreck might drift for several days. There 
was at least a chance that it might be seen by a pass- 
ing ship and assistance rendered. The help might 
come in time to rescue me from a horrible death, 
for even could I have moved I was satisfied that 
the water had destroyed all the provisions in the 
bold. I had commenced to suffer from thirst, and 
as the fever increased in my system owing to the 
inflammation of my wound J began to wish that 
I had shared the fate of my companions. I must have 
awakened early on the morning of the day following 
the hurricane, judging from the sun’s position and the 
intolerable length of the day, which seemed equal to 
seven. The heat of the sun’s rays also bothered me, 
as we were still in tropical latitudes, and I longed for 
the cooling breezes that the night would bring. 
Finally, when the sun disappeared, I fell asleep. How 
long I slept I cannot tell, but I awoke with a strange 
feeling that I was not alone on the vessel. Through- 
out the day I had not experienced this feeling, and 
the hope that now bounded in my bosom that I might 
have a companion, even in my misery, almost upset 
the balance of my brain. What had caused the sen- 
sation, however, was not so apparent, for I could hear 
no sound of footsteps or even groans from any direc- 
tion. Still I felt as if I were not alone. I have said 
from where I lay I could see only the back part of the 
vessel. I was prone upon the deck and had not moved 
a particle since coming to consciousness. Now I 
seemed to be seized with an overmastering desire to 
see behind me in the direction of the helm from which 
I had been swept by the heavy sea. The feeling be- 
came so overmastering that I finally commenced mak- 
ing an effort to turn myself around, though every sug- 
gestion of a motion, however slight, caused me un- 
speakable agony. How I managed to reverse my 
position I scarcely know, but at last I had turned so 
far round that I had achieved my point. If the 
pain which had accompanied the operation was 
great it was nothing to the surprise which followed 
when I raised my eyes to the spot I had suffered so 
much to get a glimpse of. The night was clear, the 
heavens brilliant with innumerable stars and I could 
clearly see the most conspicuous objects surrounding 
me. It was my first glimpse, directed to the wheel 
from which I had been swept, that caused me the 
thrill of surprise. The wheel was still there, with 
the rudder presumably intact, but the most remark. 
able feature was that the figure of a man, apparently 
engaged in manipulating it, was also distinctly visible, 
which I recognized at once as that of Brown, one of 
the seamen whose turn I had taken to give hima 
chance at something else just before the vessel fell 
beneath the fury of the hurricane. Brown was stand- 
ing with his back towards me, looking quite natural, 
but silent as the sphinx, never looking, never heed- 


I could see also 


ing anything but the duty before him, in which his 
mind seemed completely absorbed. All at once it 
flashed across me that my mind must be wandering, 
for if it was Brown standing there, apparently unhurt 
and capable of moving around, why had he not come © 
to my assistance, as any humane person, and especially 
Brown, would do? To myself my mental condition 
appeared to be in no way affected by my sufferings as 
yet, and certainly my sight was by comparison capable 
of truly determining an object. I could see the ship 
and the stars and I could also see Brown. My voice 
was almost inaudible, owing to weakness and the 
parching up of my throat and tongue, but I managed 
to cry out loud enough, as I thought, to make myself 
heard at the distance between myself and the 
man at the wheel. My cries did not seem to 
reach him, however, for he did not change his 
position, but stood there motionless, except occa- 
sionally I saw him turning the wheel, as if to- 
alter the vessel's course. Whenever I could sum- 
mon up enough strength to make acry I did so, in the 
hope of attracting the attention of the wheelsman. 
But if I had been a mere bit of ballast he could not 
have been more indifferent to my existence. Then I 
began to think how peculiar it was that Brown should 
be there at all, when I had lain all day on the deck 
and seen nothing of him about the vessel, when the 
first object of any survivor would be to ascertain 
which, if any, of his companions had escaped like 
himself. The more I pondered over these things the 
more mysterious and inexplicable did Brown’s pres- 
ence at the wheel become, but finally an uncanny 
thought stole into my mind that the thing which stood 
there was not Brown at all, but his wraith, ghost or 
whatever it is that is seen of a person after he has 
gone out of existence here. Alone with a phantom 
helmsman on a waterlogged vessel in midocean, and 
with the corpses of some of my companions probably 
floating about in the water in the hold below!—the situa- 
tion was uncanny enough to have alarmed a less 
superstitious person than a sailor. Then I tried to close 
my eyes to shut out the apparition, for that it must 
be such I had fully agreed, but there was a fascination 
about the object which I could not withstand, and 
hour after hour ] watched it, till at last, wearied with 
fatigue and pain, I fell off into what I had hoped 
would be my last sleep, It was midday almost when 
I awoke, and then I heard voices and saw a number — 
of people standing round me. It was the mate of the 
Anne and three or four of the crew, who had come 
aboard to see if they could find any human beings 
alive on the wreck, and you can bet that, unlike 
Emin, I did not object to being rescued. My first 
question as soon as J had taken a drink of water and 
thanked my rescuers was whether they had found any 
one else alive on the vessel, but they shook their 
heads and said only a couple of dead bodies in the 
hold. The Ella was rapidly sinking when the Anne 
ran across her and my rescue was effected just in time. 
The log book and a few instrumente were about all 
the salvage that could be secured and were trans- 
ported, together with myself, aboard the Anne. When 
I recovered strength sufficient to relate my peculiar 
story about the man at the wheel, I told it to the mate 
of the Anne, who was the one that had found me on 
the deck of the Ella. My story seemed to impress 
him deeply and he did not hesitate to accept it as 
true. <‘It is a strange thing,” he said. «I have been 
looking over the log of the Ella and I find from the 
last entries, which were probably made not long be- 
fore you encountered the hurricane, that you were in 
latitude 24 deg. 32 min. south, longitude 22 deg. 14 
min. west, and your happening in with us would 
scarcely be possible unless you had been driven north 
rapidly after the hurricane, and to do that with the 
winds which have prevailed for the past twenty-four 
hours you must have tacked considerably.” As far as 
I am concerned, I have no doubt that the ghost of 
Brown was at the wheel for some time. That it was 
there I am certain, but excuse any more details. I 
don’t want to think of the terrible thing any more.— 
Correspondence of the Sunday Mercury. 


A curious coincidence, says a New York paper, came 
recently to the notice of deputy coroner Jenkins. “I 
am unable to explain it,” said the deputy, ‘but it 
actually happened. A well-to-do bachelor, who re- 
sided with his mother in handsome apartments in 
Madison avenue, died suddenly, and I was requested 
to investigate his death. Upon reaching the house I 
was met by the sorrowing mother and led to the man’s 
bedroom. She pointed to a handsome calendar which 
hung over the mantelpiece. Under a picture of the 
Madonna bearing Christ was this text from the second 
chapter of Genesis: ‘This day thou shalt surely die.’ 
....‘My son,’ sobbed the mother, ‘as he was about 
retiring on the night of Dec. Ist, tore off a slip from 
the calendar, exposing those words. He turned pale 
as his eyes fell upon them, but seemed to recover im- 
mediately and affectionately bade me good night. 
When I went to call him the next morning he was 
dead in bed.’ He had died” continued Dr. Jenkins, , 
“of apoplexy.” 
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WOMEN OF TO-DAY. 


(To the Remonstrants.) 


By Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 


You women of to-day who fearso much 
The woman of the future, showing how 

The dangers of the course are such and such— 
What are you now? 


Mothers and wives and housekeepers, forsooth! 
Great names, you cry—full scope to rule and 
please! 
Room for age and energetic youth!— 
But are you these? 


Housekeepers! Do you, then, like those of yore, 
Keep house with power and pride, with grace and 
ease? ` f 
No! You keep servants only:—what is more, 
You don’t keep these! 


Wives, say you? Wives! Blessed indeed are they 
Who hold from Love the everlasting keys, 

Keeping their husbands’ hearts; —alas the day! 
You don’t keep these! 


And mothers? Pitying Heaven! Mark the cry 
_ From cradle deathbeds—mothers on their knees! 
Why, half the children born, as children die! 
You don't keep these! 


And still the wailing babies come and go, i. 
And homes are waste, and husbands’ hearts fly 
far. 
There is no hope, until you dare to know 
The thing you are! 
PASADENA, CAL. 


The lionizing of Carlyle was indirectly 
one of the chief causes of his wife’s un- 
happiness, says a correspondent of the 
New York World. Lady Ashburton con- 
ceived a great admiration for Carlyle and 
he became apart of the literary circle 
which surrounded her. He became fasci- 
nated with Lady Ashburton, and though 
I am sure he was true to his wife and that 
Lady Ashburton was true to her husband, 
still the fact that he was invited to many 
_ places that his wife was not was one of 
the causes of her misery. Jane Welsh 
Carlyle was a most extraordinary woman. 
She was intellectually the peer of any 
woman of her time, but the English 
nobility who féted Carlyle merely tolerated 
her and she felt that her admittance into 
their society was merely upon sufferance. 
-Mrs. Carlyle was far the superior of 
Thomas Carlyle in culture and refinement. 
He was a peasant with the ideas of a peasant 
in regard to woman. His mother, whom 
he esteemed, was an ignorant woman who 
had washed the ciothes of her family and 
brewed and baked for them. Mrs. Carlyle 
tame from the professional classes of 
England. Her father had been possessed 
of a good income and she was brought up 
with plenty of servants about her. She 
‘was delicate in frame and remarkably sen- 
sitive in feeling. After she was married 
she discovered that Carlylz expected her to 
do the same things that his mother had 
done and she murmured not but attempted 
todo them. In the days of their poverty 
she did all the work about the house and 
Carlyle unconsciously imposed upon her. 
He was very irritable and his stomach was 
such that he was often in a very bad 
humor. He would eat no bread but that 
which his wife baked, and he said no 
marmalade agreed with him except that 
which she made With her own hands. He 
often wounded her feelings without know- 
ing it, and he was filled with remorse when 
his eyes were opened by her diary, which 
he first saw after her death. He authorized 
the publication of the diary more from a 
wish to do justice to her memory than 
from anything else, and he gave it over 
into Froude’s hands with the injunction 
to publish it if he thought chat justice 
demanded it, but if he published it to 
print it word for word and line for line as 
it was written. 


On Tuesday evening of last week the 
Woman’s Suffrage Association of the 
Englewood. district of Chicago held its 
reguiar public meeting in the spacious 
parlors of the Universalist Church. A 
bountiful supper, good music, and the 
radiant presence of Miss Florence Kolloch, 
minister of the church, put the large and 
unusually intelligent audience in a recep- 
tive condition for the able paper by Mrs. 
Effinger. Alice B. Stockham, M. D., oc- 
cupied the chair and gracefully introduced 
Mrs. Effinger, who apologized for the mis- 
leading notice, as she termed it, which had 
dignified her little essay by the title of 
y Paper. Whatever opinion the author had 


-| this male 


of it, the audience voted it most excellent. 
Unlike the male suffragist who followed 
her, she knew what was appropriate, what 
she wanted to say, and said it; and when 
through she stopped. The president then 
called on an ex-Baptist preacher who 
regaled the assembly with stale jokes and 
impotent attempts at wit, weak imitations 
of Col. Ingersoll’s ‘‘stage business” and 
Mark Twain’s mannerisms. After floun- 
dering around for thirty-five minutes, he 
had the cool effrontery to say he was talk- 
ing against time and would now get down 
to the theme of the evening. At this 
announcement, it then being after nine 
o'clock, THE JOURNAL’s representative 
left. The Baptist parson may yet be kill- 
ing time for any thing known to the 
contrary in THE JOURNAL office. That 
valuable time should have been killed by 
individual when there were 
present many able women who had given 
years of labor to the cause, and whom 
visitors would have been glad to hear 
seems unfortunate. 


_ Mrs. Elizabeth A. Reed. one of Chicago’s 
scholarly woman authors, whose most 
recent work, “Hindu Literature’ is just 
published by S. C. Griggs & Co., of this 
city, was invited by the American Institute 
of Philosophy, a New York organization 
of which the venerable Dr. Deems is presi- 
dent, to give an address on ‘‘The Life and 
Teachings of Krishna.” She gave the 
address at a meeting of the society held on 
the evening of Tuesday, December 2d, to 
the apparent satisfaction and delight of 
the audience of cultured thinkers present, 
since they applauded vigorously and gave 
her many compliments after the meeting 
closed. Mrs. Reed is the second woman 
invited to address this body, and the fact 
of such invitation being extended to 
women by a philosophical society shows 
marked advancement in the recognition of 
the intellectual equality of the sexes. Mrs. 
Reed is the only American woman who is 
a member of the ‘Victoria Institute and 
Philosophical Sooiety of Great Britain.” 
She is also a prominent member of the 
Illinois Woman’s Press Club. 


Above all other qualifications personal 
fitness to do the work well is the best 
recommendation for a position, says the 
Congregationalist. General rules are no 
adequate tests for individual cases. This 
was well illustrated in Cincinnati the other 
day when the school board turned out of 
their positions all the teachers who were 
married women, and empowered the super- 
intendent to fill the vacancies. This he 
promptly did by reappointing them all. 
In the majority of cases household cares 
rightly absorb the time and strength of 
married women. But if marriage of itseif 
does not vitiate a woman’s power to teach, 
why make a hard and fast rule that it shall 
deprive her of the opportunity ? 


Mrs. Mary Cleary Duncreux is not only 
president of the New York Screw Manu- 
factory, but a practical working mechanic, 
who inspects all the output of her estab- 
lishment, and who can turn out first-class 
cabinet screws, gun screws, watch screws, 
and machine screws. She has been in the 
business for seventeen years, and main- 
tains, as the result of her own experience, 
that girls have quite as much ingenuity 
and manual dexterity as boys, and lack 
training only,and not capacity, to become as 
good mechanics. ' 


Not all society girls eat the bread of 
idleness. Miss Mildred Conway, only 
daughter of that favorite author, Moncure 
D. Conway, assists her father in his 
literary work, plays the piano like a pro- 
fessional performer, has so much dramatic 
ability as to have procured her good >ffers 
from the theatrical managers, and is one 
of the most fnithful and zealous workers 
in the successful ‘‘College Settlement” in 
Rivington street, while, in addition to her 
gift of cleverness, her fairy godmother 
gave her a gypsy-like beauty and a charm- 
ing voice. 


Lorado Taft, the gifted: young Chicago 
sculptor whose stutue of General Grant is 
so highly spoken of, has been engaged to 
execute the portrait bust of Miss Susan B. 
Anthony, a testimonial from women of the 
United States who appreciate her great 
worth as a pioneer. It is thought that a 
young man of noble life and Amcrican 
ideas ‘is.the one to do this piece of sculp- 
ture, which will be ready in time for the 
Columbian Exposition. í 


Prof. Lester F. Ward recently says in 
the Forum: “Man has displayed more 
genius than woman, largely because he 
has been in possession of a wider range of 


facts, a greater supply of the only material 
out of which genius can construct and 
create, namely, knowledge; and if woman 
is ever to display equal creative power she, 
too, must be supplied with the same kind 
of raw material, for which no qualities of 
mind can ever stand as a substitute; but, 
thus supplied, there is no reason to doubt 
that high flights of genius may be made 
by women.” 


A recent decision. of-a law case in the 
courts of Montana iş in favor of the 
“squaw wife.” An estate of $120,000 was 
to be distributed, and the brother and 
sisters claimed the money. The court 
gave a just verdict and gave it to the 
children of the squaw wife. The decision 
is important, because there are many just 
such cases in the West. 


A Wichita woman has ‘invented an in- 
genious and simple device which will 
enable a housewife to wash the outside of 
windows while standing on the inside, 
with the least possible effort. 


SOME LONDON SIGHTS. 


From a private letter of a subscriber to 
THE JOURNAL we are permitted to extract 
some notes of her recent visit to London, 
England, which may be of interest to our 
readers; 

“We went to Ely to visit the cathedrai 
on the morning we left Cambridge, and 
that afternoon H. showed me a little of 
London. We were centrally located, being 
near the Parliament Houses, Westminister 
Abbey, the National Gallery and Charing 
Cross Station. On Sunday, September 21st, 
we went to Hampton Court on top of a 
‘bus. The many miles from a high seat 
gave me a good idea of the varied city and 
some of its suburbs. It was a grand ap- 
proach to the court along a very broad 
avenue with glorious chestnut trees on 
either side, but my surprise was un- 
recoverable to see a brick palace—a 
Wolsey in a brick palace! The trees about 
the grounds were magnificent, but the 
landscape gardening was a disappointment. 
The interior of the palace afforded endless 
sights. I saw there a picture of Holbein’s 
that I liked better than any of his which I 
saw in the Louvre or at the National 
Gallery. It was “The Jester of Henry 
VIII.” Holbein’s subjects, as a rule, do 


-not attract me, but this one pleased me. 


On Monday I visited the Tower: in the 
morning and in the early evening we 
walked about London and H. showed me 
some of the club houses, Carlton House, —the 
Prince of Wales’ city palace,—St. James’s 
palace, and the Burlington Arcade; the 
last named is the famous shopping arcade. 
The following day we strolled about Lon- 
don, visiting the Temple and lingering in 
the places where Dr. Johnson, Goldy, 
Charles Lamb and other writers had once 
been familiar figures. We climbed the 
Stairs to Goldsmith’s door and meditated. 
An English shower gave us a chance to 
change from the meditative to the impa- 
tient mood, for we were eager to get to other 
places. What a day that was! We saw 
the house in which Thackery and Dickens 
met. It was Furnival’s Inn. ‘Sketches 
by Boz” and most of the ‘Pickwick 
Papers” were written here. Here he came 
with his bride and gave welcome to his 
first son. lLincoln’s Inn Fields and St. 
Giles’s were among this day’s fascinations, 
and how glad were we to hear the chimes 
ring out ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.” Oliver 
Cromwell was married in St. Giles’s, Crip- 
plegate; Daniel Defoe, Fox—author of 


“the Book of Martyrs’—and Frobisher, 


the voyager, were buried there. On Wednes- 
day we took the steamer to Chelsea and 
saw where Carlyle had lived; stood in the 
pretty park and looked at the bronze 
figure of that great writer sitting in a most 
natural position in the chair of bronze, 
under which were the metal books. The 
willows were waving above the figure. and 
with a fresh breeze some of the leaves 
would touch the Scot’s head. Such a 
position as was his! He looked in the 
direction of the river, and the attitude, 
the surroundings and the sunny morning 
made me feel the mgnument a bit of life. 
Never had I felt so near Carlyle before. 
The worn face and tired form seemed rest- 
ing in.this most restful spot. We saw No. 
4 Cheyne Row, where George Eliot had 
lived, also Dante Gabriel: Rossetti’s house, 
and did not miss Leigh Hunt's simple 
abode. Then we took another steamer up 
to Kew Gardens. It is beyond my power 
of description to paint a word picture of 
those entrancing gardens and green houses. 
In the evening we went to Irving’s Theatre 
—the Lyceum—and saw ‘‘Ravenswood.” 
Never have I so liked Ellen Terry in any 


part as that of Lucy Ashton; never have [ 


seen Irving better fitted to his part. The 


. Setting was perfect, and the arrangement 


of the theater brought out the voices well 
and enabled those who sat far away from 
the stage not only to hear, but to. see. 
Saturday is the great day for visiting the © 
Parliament Houses. How they rush you 
through, and what snatch looks you have 
to limit yourselves to, besides leaving all 
goods and chattels—aside from what you 
wear and carry in your pockets—outside 
the Parliament gates. To rest our heads 
we visited some of the poorer quarters of 
the city, and stopped at Toynbee Hall. It 
was not one of the visiting days, but while 
we waited—hoping to see the workings of 
the institution—we did have a glimpse of 
the play ground, with young men playing 
English games. We also got a glimpse of 
one of the meetings in a room well filled 
with men but smelling so foully of tobacco 
that we got more than enough of vitiated 
air as we looked in on the audience and 
speaker from the outside of an open 
windcw. We saw also the Toynbee Hall 
Library. One of the many saddening 
sights peculiar to these poorer localities, 
new to my personal observation. was a 
woman who stood near a dram shop with 
a baby in herarms. She looked as if kept 
alive by liquor, and the infant as if bred 
upon the drainings of beer mugs. 

Our second Sunday in London was 
varied by going to St. Margaret’s Church 
where Canon Farrar preached, after going 
to the Westminster Abbey and listening to 
singing. I thought Farrar’s sermon very 
ordinary. Later, we went to the Found- 
lings’ Hospital. The orphans and children 
were out of doors, but we looked into the 
dining rooms and visited the church where 
Handel used to play the organ, and we 
saw the organ which the great composer 
gave the institution. On other days we 
visited the British Museum to see the 
original.Magna Charta. Not only did we 
see that, but the sixteen articles drawn up 
by the barons, and part of a deed of a 
house to which was affixed Shakespeare’s 
signature, and of course we glanced at the 
autographs and manuscripts of great 
writers. Among other places visited were 
the Zoological Museum of which Sir Rod- 
erick Murchison was once curator; and the 
new settlement under Mrs. Humphrey- 
Wards patronage, which is an outgrowth 
of “Robert Elsmere.” Our visit was at a 
time when they were just getting it into 


order, so cannot tel] you of its workings.” —~ 


One treat, though a pathetic one, was our 
visit to Charter House. The school has 
been moved into the country but the old 
pensioners are still at the Charter House. 
It was harrowing to one’s feelings to stand 
in the church and think of Col. New- 
comb’s ‘‘Adsem” in answer to the last roll 
call, and I kept forcing back the tears as 
they gushed from my eyes. The tablets 
to Thackery and John Leech, close together, 
did not tend to make the recollection less 
vivid, and as I lingered behind I was glad 
H. was deep in talk with our guide. , They 
had not the usual number of old gentle- 
men at the house. We were told they © 
were very sensitive and no one went into 
the dining room while they were eating. 
They wear their robes to meals and to 
church. I caught sight of one tall and 
elegant figure as we were leaving, and as — 
constantly Col. Newcomb was in my mind. ` 

Later I spent parts of four days in the 
South Kensington Museum, and visited St. 
Paul's, the National Gallery, the Geological 
Museum, and the Royal College of 
Surgeons. J met at the college a Mr. 
Holding who was making illustrations for 
one of Prof. J.G. Romane’s forthcoming 
books. He showed me some of the illus- 
trations, and finding me interested in 
science kindly went about the college .- 
museum with me. I ate a chop at ‘Ye 
Old Cheshire Cheese” inn, where Johnson 
used to eat chops, green peas, and drink 
his beer. Crosby Hall,where the Duke of 
Gloucester did some of his fiendish plot- 
ting before he was Richard III., was seen. 
On Sunday, October 10th, I heard Men- 
dlesohn’s ‘‘Hear my Prayer” sung in West- 
minster Abbey. Such singing, and under 
such a roof, with such grand surround- 
ings is a life’s treat! Longfellow’s marble 
face was turned toward mine, and the 
“Poets Corner” was directly in front of 
me. The memory will ever remain with 
me of the harmonious whole. 

_IsABEL L. JOHNSON. 


A WORLD WITHOUT AN ALMANAC. 


In the last Cosmopolitan there is a fasci- 
nating article by Camille Flammarion full 
of new and curious facts about the planet 
Mercury. Here are a few extracts: 

The astronomers have again made an 
unexpected, a marvelous and altogether a 
most original discovery. They have just 
found out a world which has neither hours, | 
days, nights, weeks, months, years nor 
centuries—a world without an almanac. 
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This world is not far off astronomically 
speaking. A telegram or a telephonic 
message would reach it in five minutes. 
It belongs to the same celestial circuit as 
ourselves. It is one of the globes of our 
solar system. It is Mercury.... The con- 
ditions of life and the measurement of 
time are very different as regards Mercury 
from those connected with our satellite. 
While the regular movement or rotation of 


` the latter gives to the moon days. and 


nights fifteen times longer than our own, 
the circling motion of Mercury affords 
perpetual: daylight to that side of his 
sphere which is turned toward the sun, 
and perpetual darkness to the opposite 
side. Such a state of things must cer- 
tainly entail the strangest conditions of 
existence. 

On the one side is light and always 
light; on the other, never-ending gloom. 
The diurnal hemisphere has the sun con- 
stantly on the equator. Fancy yourself in 
Columbia, Guiana, the Congo, to the south 
of Senegal, in Zanzibar, Sumatra, at 
Borneo, New Guinea, or in the islands of 
the Malaysian sea, with the sun at its 
zenith vertically darting down its rays 
upon your head. And whatasun! Mer- 
cury is on an average only thirty-six mil- 
lions of miles from the sun, while we are 
at about ninety-five millions of miles. 


-The great orb of day appears seven times 


larger as viewed from his surface than as 
seen by us, and sends on an average seven 
I say on an 
average, because, as we have seen, the 
planet follows in his course an elongated 
ellipse so that every forty-four days it 
attains a maximum and a minimum of 
distance. In the first case the solar disk 
appears only four and a half times larger 
than with us, but in the other position it 
grows to be ten and a half times larger 
in size. What a focus of light and heat! 
We sometimes complain of thee heat of 
our distant sun, but what is our luminary 
when compared with the dazzling brazier 
of Mercury? Itis as if ten suns converged 
over our heads at the summer solstice, 
whose united rays poured down at noon 
their concentrated heat upon us; and this 


-© not for a season only, but ever and ever. 


Mercury’s seas must be oceans of boiling 
water. l ` 

A perpetual day! There is neither 
evening nor morning. There is no night. 
There are no stars, and, consequently, 
there is no astronomy, no apparent move- 
ment of the heavens. There are no hours. 
Mercury has no satellite. It follows there 
are no months, no weeks, no measure of 
time that way. Neither are there any 
years. When would they begin or end? 
Here on our earth the year is made up of 
a certain number of days and nights. 
But how conceive a year where the day is 
without end? 

Doubtless the sun periodically seems to 
increase and diminish in size, and the tem- 
perature also varies considerably. These 
would constitute seasons of a new order. 


- Have Mercury’s inhabitants guessed that 


they circle around the sun, and that the 
variation in the distance of that orb 
accounts for the difference in the size of 
the brazier suspended over their heads? 
These strange seasons seem to be the only 
measure of time nature has given them. 

No night! And doubtless no sleep. Do 
they live better and longer? Do they grow 
old? They seem to be without days, 
years, or any age. Perhaps it is the land 
where people never die. 


WHAT BOEHME TAUGHT. | 


To THE Epiror: It is no mean compli- 
ment to have such a writer as Mrs. Penny 
endorse, if only in part, one’s thoughts on 
“What Boehme Taught.” She has made 
a life study ‘of his writings and stands at 
the head of the list as one of his most 
appreciative students. But like herself, 
“Where one admires greatly, refusal of 
full assent is very disagreeable.” As she 
applies this language to the writer, in 
THE JOURNAL of the Gth of December, I 
will add a word only as supplemental to 
her kindly criticism. 

No one; can fappreciate what Boehme 
taught—on any subject—unless one hasa 


-great deal of prayerful patience; and, in a 


certain sense, passes into the degree of his 
illumination. I have found, notwithstand- 
ing Mrs. Penny’s criticism, that to woman 
he gives the power for man's elevation into 
divine manhood. Swedenborg, whose 
teaching rests upon Boehme as a base, 
gave the thought that man is first an 
image of the divine love and wisdom and 
that woman is the love of that wisdom. 
He did not show how woman, by the 
absorption of that wisdom. became bi- 
sexual—a discreted personality—by virtue 
of the descent or what Boehme calls the 


` ‘Fall of Man.” With Boehme this bi- 


sexuality became counterpartal from the 
original androgyne. That woman’s aut- 
ness, like the autness of the ‘‘son” from 
the ‘‘father” added a new consciousness to 
woman and that consciousness, when fully 
realized, made her like the ‘‘son,” an 
higher evolution of the homo. My con- 
clusions were inferential from what it 
seems to me, is patent through all of 
Boehme’s writings. Hence to my view 
woman is man’s nexus with the Divine; 
and hence, in this age, which is emphati- 
cally the woman’s age, we have her heart 
fusing the better elements of our nascent 
life. M. C. C. CHURCH. 
PARKERSBURG, WEsT VA. 


ISOLATED FACTS, OR LINKS IN A 
CHAIN. 


To THE Eprror: In July 18, 1874, I. 
was visiting relatives in Livingston Park. 


Rochester, N. Y. One afternoon, my 
cousin came home much distressed over 
the loss of his valuable horses, which he 
had been keeping in the Rochester Driving 
Park for a certain course of training. He 
said they had disappeared three days be- 
fore, and he had searched everywhere, 
even going to a clairvoyant who refused to 
see him, as she ‘“‘never looked for gentle- 
men.” Rallying him from his want of 
success with the fair sex, we, ladies of the 
family, proposed to interview the oracle, 
and proceeded to put on our bonnets in 
that spirit of levity which most persons, 
ignorant of the subject, entertain toward 
“the spirits.” We found our medium, the 
late Mrs. Hamilton, standing in the door 
of her home, a plain cottage on the out- 
skirts of the city. We asked her to be 
directed to Mrs. Hamilton, the clairvoyant. 
She replied, ‘‘I am the clairvoyant, but I 
can see no one to-night, I am too tired; 
come in the morning.” Whereupon my 
cousin’s wife said, ‘‘Othat’s too bad, we 
wished to ask you about some horses that 
have been stolen from the driving park. 
Looking at us absently for a moment, the 
medium exclaimed, ‘‘No, they are not 
stolen, ‘they are only strayed, but I can not 
trace them to-night. Come in the morn- 
ing.” 

At the next sitting, she described the 
park, the horses, the open gate beside 
which stood the little colored gate-keeper, 
with his face turned away as they wan- 
dered out; she followed them in her mind’s 
eye through certain roads, until they 
reached a corner five miles from the city 
limits, when she stopped, simply adding, 
“If you will follow these roads to this 
corner, you will see a woman in a farm- 
house garden who will tell you where they 
are. Much amused and quite faithless, we 
went home and reported our oracular 
direotions, but, as we were all on pleasure. 
bent, that day having been fixed for a 
‘‘pleasure excursion” to the lake, we abso- 
lutely refused to go on any wild-goose 
chase at the instance of clairvoyance. 
Therefore, my cousin’s parents took a car- 
riage, followed the roads, found thecorner, 
and lo, there stood the woman in the farm- 
house garden, who told them the horses 
were ina neighboring barn. The farmer 
had found them a few days before, and 
shut them up for safe keeping. — 

With the fulfillment of this prediction 
and the return of those horses, came the 
most material and stubborn facts in all my 
experience; overturning many pet theories, 
meeting me at every innocent corner with 
the gravest questions, lying in wait like a 
veritable modern sphinx, with a series of 
haunting enigmas which would not be 
laid until they were answered. The first 
query naturally arising came to me in this 
form: ‘‘Is this experience an exceptional 
one? Isit peculiar to me and the age in 
which I live, or has it parallels in uni- 
versal history? and this thought suggested 
a reference toa story in Samuel where I 
seemed to remember something similar. 

There I read that ‘‘The asses of Kish, 
Saul’s father, were lost, and Kish said to 
Saul, his son, ‘Take now one of the 
servants with thee, and arise and seek the 
asses.’ And they went up into the city. ... 
Then Saul draw near to Samuel in the 
gate, saying, ‘Tell me, I pray thee, where 
the Seer’s house is,’ and Samuel answered 
Saul and said, ‘I am the seer; go up before 
me into the high place, for ye shall eat 
with me to-day and to-morrow I will 
let thee go, and will tell thee all that is 
in thine heart, and as for thine asses that 


+ 


were lost three days ago, set not thine 
heart on them, for they are found.’.... 
And it came to pass about the spring of 
the day, Samuel called Saul, saying, ‘Up, 
that I may send thee away....When thou 
art departed from me to-day, thou shalt 
find two men by Rachel’s sepulcher in the 
border of Zelzah, and they will say unto 
thee the asses which thou wentest to seek 
are found.’....And it was so, and all those 
signs came to pass that day.” -1 Samuel, 
chaps. ixth and xth. 

What strange new meanings flashed out 
from this sacred story; what a curious 
parallel to my own experience! Here were 
two successive facts, occurring at different 
epochs of time, under the most diverse 
conditions of life, which I was bound to ac- 
cept as absolute verities. Were they 
isolated facts in human history, or links ia 
a chain of fact girdling the world? 

JULIA SADLER HOLMES. 


A PREDICTED POEM. 


To THE Epiror: Here is a fact of per- 
sonal experience which may seem too per- 
sonal for newspaper publication, but I 
have decided to send it with a word of 
apology, as it offers curious and interest- 
ing problems to the student of psychology. 
In February, 1889, I was sitting in a 
medium’s meeting, listening to tests. A 
Stranger to the medium and his audience, 
I was startled when he pointed w me, say- 
ing: ‘‘That lady is a poetess, she has not 
written anything for several years, but she 
will soon write another poem, which will 
add much to her fame. A Grecian spirit, 
a poetess, stands behind her and tells me 
this. This spirit often inspires her to 
write, and will get more perfect control in 
future. Will the lady tell the audience if 
the medium is correct.” I replied: ‘*Yes 
and no. It is true that I am called ‘a 
poetess,’ but I have never been entranced, 
or written ‘under inspiration’ in the sense 
used by Spiritualists.” I then asked if 
the spirit could give me the title of the 
new poem. No, the medium could not see 
her, she had gone. At the close of the 
meeting, a gentleman said to me, ‘‘Excuse 
me, madam. When you asked ‘what is 
the title of the poem,’ I saw written over 
your head in letters of fire, ‘The Moun- 
tain Laurel.’ I am a clairvoyant, and 
sometimes my vision is very perfect.” 
Thanking the stranger for his courtesy, I 
passed out to a multitude of prosaic cares 
and homely duties which crowded out all 
thoughts of poem or prophecy. The next 
winter, I met a lady, a Swiss countess, 
who invited me to go to the new resort, 
the Battery Park Hotel, recently opened at 
Asheville, N. C. This hotel was built on 
the Heights held by the confederates. 
The graves, the flower beds, the freedman 
with his spade. the merry children playing 
soldier under the laurel, and the new roads 
winding up the farther Heights were in 
sight of my window, and naturally sug- 
gested the poem, but I had no thoughts of 
writing it until later, when it suddenly 
wrote itself. Aftera six-weeks’ sojourn in 
Asheville, I went to Apalachicola, Fla. 
There, lying on my sofa one morning, idly 
reading The World, I came upon the words 
quoted below. Then the first verse of the 
poem flashed into my mind, followed by 
the others faster than I could copy. I did 
not compose them, I read them; they 
seemed printed upon my brain m quick 
succession. Now comes the curious part 
of the story to my mind. After I had 
copied the head lines. and finished the 
poem, I started to write, ‘“The Lost Cause” 
for a title. Certain objections arose, and I 
said to myself, ‘‘No, I will call it ‘In 
Memoriam, ’or better still, ‘The Edelweiss.” 
Not knowing how to spell edelweiss, J ran 
down stairs to consult a botany. Not find- 
ing it, I turned to laurel, thinking it be- 
longed to that family, when I saw the 
words mountain laurel. They struck me 
as more appropriate than edelweiss, so I 
went back and began to write ‘‘The 
Mountain Laurel,” when the medium’s 
prediction flashed through my mind, and I 
was greatly astonished to find I had really 
written the predicted poem. In justice to 
the Grecian poetess, I must add that I cut 
out about half the verses, which ac- 
counts for the lack of continuity, knowing 
that the angel Gabriel himself could not 
induce an editor in these utilitarian times 
to print so long a poem. In justice to my 
own reputation, I must ask Prof. James 
which of my numerous ‘“‘hidden selves” 
wrote this poem, for certainly I did not 
obey any of the ordinary rules of composi- 
tion, or use any mental effort, and I must 
ask Col. Bundy if he considers this a fair 
example of clairvoyant prevision. Are all 
these small happenings fated to occur? If 
not, how can they be foreseen? ag er 


THE GREAT MAINSPRING. | 


To THE Eprror: If we would enjoy in 
our own lives, that condition of pleasurable 
content which comes of duty well per- 
formed, we will determine to enact our 
part, and do our share of the labor 
which elevates and blesses mankind. In 
all the affairs of human life, that go pros- 
perously along, there is a full supply of 
the ‘‘basis” of motion. We who profess to 
be the advotates of the truth of Spiritual- 
ism do lack that earnestness which is due 


. to others as well as to ourselves, the excel- 


lence of a great cause and the joy of ‘man- 
kind. There is not a religion taught to 
men, whose basis is not in Spiritualism. 
I sometimes think that the actual believers 
in Spiritualism, who do not assist in pro- 
mulgating its truth, ought to have little if 
any help to the soul happiness, from the 
Spheres beyond us, which makes our life 
here a comfort and blessing. We have 
among us many ‘‘mediums,” but there is 
a medium which is the main spring of all 
business, and one which we can supply. 
If we withhold the small sums that we can 
well afford, and which would help our 
cause to prosper, we do ‘‘ourselves” a 
wrong and it is somewhere counted against 
us—we shall see ‘‘the writing on the wall” 
and not meet the success we have planned 
for. Do notdeem this opinion a vagary, 
for I have more than personal experience 
in testimony thereof. 

I wish to call your attention to the 
methods pursued by the Catholie church. 
Therein small sums amount to a great 
aggregate, because they are constantly col- 
lected. Wecan pursue the same course, 
and fill our sails with something more per- 
manent than the ‘‘cats-paw” flashes that 
our craft depends on now. 

I have heretofore felt disinclined to advo- 
cate organization fur the people of our be- 
lief; but we can not weli support a system 
of effort without some form of delegated 
authority to act, especially in the collection 
and disbursement of money. If we become 
organized we become united, and divided, 
we Lecome absorbed or go to waste, lose 
our vim, and get kicked with nobody to 
back us. Let us have a front, a center 
and circumference and a kicker to kick 
back when we are assaulted. Let us have 
collecturs in all our cities and towns. and 
show the world that we mean what we say. 

. M. O. NicHo.s. 

HaAvERHILL, Mass. 


[Our friend Mr. Nichols, the writer of 
the above timely and sensible suggestion to 
Spiritualists, is an old and true friend of 
the cause, and his experience makes his 
advice of value to all who share in his 
Spiritualistic belief. His name is a fami- 
liar one to all lovers of music and harmony 
as heis the original inventor of the reed 
organ.—[Ep. 


HEAT UPON THE PLANETS. 


To tHE Eprror: In your issue of No- 
vember 8th, there is an article taken from 
the New York Herald, headed, ‘‘News 
from the Planet Mars.” In this article, 
reference is made to the comparative heat 
upon Mars and the earth, in which it is 
inferred that the intensity of the heat re- 
ceived from the sun is in due proportion to 
the relative distance of each planet from 
the sun. This seems to so thoroughly 
ignore the late demonstration of Prof. H. 
Raymond Rogers* that I am induced tocall 
your attention to it. By this theory, light 
and heat are neutral in their effects, in 
transitu, but at their impact on the surface 
of the planet their full effect is developed. 
It matters not, therefore, how near or how 
far a planet may be from the sun, the 
effect is the same, and. consequently, as 
much heat and light are received upon 
Saturn as upon Mercury. 

If, for instance, we consider the arti- 
ficial light at the end of an electrical wire, 
no heat or light is lost from the sides of 
the wire, but they are fully displayed at 
the end thereof; the rays of light and heat 
from the sun are in themselves cold like 
these wires—their power is felt only at 
their terminal impact. At the same time, 
the sunheat and the sunlight is not dissi- 
pated in any direction through the fields of 
space, but is employed for its legitimate: 
use by the planets, and is manifested only 
when in contact with them. That the 
amount of sunheat and sunlight received 
by a planet should depend upon its dis- 
tance from the sun implies a very defective 
system of heating and lighting as applied 
to those bodies, and calls forth the most 
unlikely and ridiculous theories as to their 
condition, such as those advanced by 
Proctor and others: By this electrical 
theory, as advanced by Dr. Rogers, the 


_ accused of being crazy, 
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way is clear for the reasonable inference 
that all the planets of our solar system are 
inhabited by man as developed upon each, 
and that they are consequently fully -cov- 
ered by their distinctive fauna and flora. 
O. P. HATFIELD. 
New Yor, Nov. 24. 1890. 


* “Sunheat and Sunlight,” oy ' by He Henry Raymond 
Rogers, M. D., of Dunkirk, N Read before the 
Chautauqua ‘Society of History and Natural 
Science, and ublished in “Scientific American” 

ne 4 trae ol. XXIX, No. 754, of June 14th, 1890, 
p. 12,044. 


WHICH IS WORST? 


To THE Epiror: I should like to have 
some theologian or orthodox Christian ex- 
plain why the ghost-dancin: Indians 
should be sat down on, squelched and 
slaughtered because they are engaged in a 
religious exercise. I have read from 
different writers a description of these 
“orgies,” as they please to call them, and 
I am surprised that these Indians are 
unless it shall 
be admitted that the churches are 
crazy. The scenes at these ‘‘ghost dances” 
are no comparison to the scenes at Metho- 
dist camp meetings, or in Mrs. Wood ward’s 
or Sam Jcnes’ revival meetings. In these 
you may see white men and women who 
are supposed to be civilized indulging in 
worse ludicrous acts than those savages. 
I have seen both sexes at a camp meeting 
rolling around in the straw. thrashing 
their limbs about like mad, and yelling 
like lunatics. They put mein mind ‘of cats 
-that have feasted on fresh catnip, rolling 
and squalling in a sort of senseless intoxi- 
cation. Yet nobody rises up and orders 
these people to stop their nonsense. 

Is it any worse for these Indians to 
dance to a ghost than for white folks to 
pray and how! at a ghost? I think the 
Indians are the more sensible, for thev 
dance to the sun and select one of their 
number as the probable messiah, while the 
white people yell to a ghost pure and 
simple—something that they do not see, or 
expect to see; in fact they denounce the 
seeing of spirits as a fraudulent belief. 

I have just come in from a southern and 
western trip. While I was in St. Louis 
last week Mrs. Woodward was holding 
revival meetings and every night there 
was a row, and one night a man was killed 
because he laughed at her’ tomfoolery. 
The ‘‘converts” got around her and acted 
like maniacs praying and howling to ghosts 
—to nothing, to myths, to imaginary gods or 
alleged angels, who could not be seen or 
felt. No such scenes as those occur among 
the Indians. 

T was in Palestine, Texas, where Sam 
Jones was howling and calling a howling 
mob around him. The scenes there were 
awful. People cursed themselves for their 
unbelief, shouted to God and Jesus Christ 
who seemed to be a great distance off and 
needed much persuasion to listen. These 
scenes were worse than any enacted by 
the Indians. What is the difference then, 
civilly and morally? PHN tell you. The 
Indian is honest. He. believes what the 
missionaries have taught him to a certain 
extent. These missionaries have made a 
fool of the Indian and now he must be 
killed because he is acting out the mis- 
sionary teachings so far as he is capable of 
understanding them. 

The white people are rot honest. Their 
preachers don’t believe what they preach. 
They follow Christianity and revivaiism 
as a business. The hat is passed around 
to. pay these people for getting up these 
scenes, and they must be paid or they will 
stop the show like any other mountebank. 
They must get a guarantee of so much 
cash before they will hold their séances or 
indulge in their circuses. Therefore the 
difference between white man and Indian 
is this: White man passes around the hat 
and Indian doesn’t. White man denounces 
the Indian for following out the same line 
of belief as his, only the Indian takes differ- 
ent methods. White man prays to a ghost; 
Indian dances to one. White man sees 
nothing to talk to, and talks to space; 
Indian sees the sun and dances to that, 
and white man calls it ghost dances. 

CONSISTENCY. 


THE C. S. A. 


To THE EpiTor: The Chicago Spirit- 
ualist Association, Miss Emma J. Nicker- 
son lecturer, will continue to hold its Sun- 
day meetings at 3 p. m., at Kimball Hall. 
The Association has rented Banner Hall 


93 South Peoria street, for Monday nights, 


where an entertainment uae social meeting 
c. COMMITTEE, 


The short well-tuld Christmas story, 
“Bobolink,” which appears in this number 
of THE JOURNAL, was written by one of 


our vaiued contributers, a gentleman near- 
ing his ‘‘three score and ten,” whose con- 
version to Spiritualism is of comparatively 
recent date, but whose spiritualistic ex- 
periences, he declares, make life well 
worth living, even at thatage. In sending 
it the writer says that the sketch has its 
foundation in facts occurring in his ex- 
perience some years ago when he held the 
position of a constable. 


Mrs. Alice Turbett gives sittings and 
psychometric readings daily at 2,914 Cot- 
tage Grove ave., first flat, left. She is 
very well spoken of by those who ought to 
be able to judge of her powers. She has 
called at THE JOURNAL office several 
times, and impresses one as a Sincere 
character, devoted to her calling. 


George W. Walrond, the English speaker 
and medium, writes: ‘‘THE JOURNAL in 
its new form is a decided improvement, 
both for handling as well as for binding. 
In tone and quality it is in my opinion at 
the very head of all Spiritualist papers.” 


A Spiritualist meeting is held every Sun- 
day at 3 p. m., under the auspices of D. 


F. Trefry at Newman Hail, corner of 63rd | 


Mrs. 
All 


and Stewart avenue, Englewood. 
Turbett will give tests next Sunday. 
are cordially invited. 


Dyspepsia 
Makes many lives miserable, and often leads to 
self destruction. Distress after eating, sick head 
ache, heartburn, sour stomach, mental depres- 
sion, etc., are caused by this very common ana 
increasing disease. Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones the 
stomach, creates an appetite, promotes healthy 
digestion, relieves sick headache, clears the 
mind, and cures the most obstinate cases of dys- 
pepsia. Read the following: 
“I have been troubled with dyspepsia. I had 
little appetite, and what I did eat distressed 
„Or did me little good. In an hour after eating 
I would experience a faintness or tire, all-gone 
feeling, as though I had not eaten anything. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me an immense amount 
of good. It gave me an appetite, and my food 
relished and satisfied the craving I had previously 
experienced. It relieved me of that faint, tired, 
sl-gone feeling. I have felt so much better sinco 
I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla, that I am happy to 
recommend it.” G. A. PAGE, Watertown, Mass. 
N. B. Be sure to get only 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Soldby all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


IOO Doses One Dollar 
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BILE BEANS 


Use the SMALL SIZE (40 httle beans to the bot 
e They are the most convenient: suit all ages 
ce of either size, 25 conta npe bottle. 
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J F. SMITH is i 
Makers of :'Bile Beans. ` St. Toun. Mo. 


Tutt’s Pills 


stimulates the torpid liver, strengthe 
ens the digestive organs, regulates the 
bowels, and are unequaled as an 


ANTI-BILIOUS MEDICINE. 


In malarial districts their virtues are 
widely recognized, as they possess pec- 
uliar Troperties in freeing thesystem 
from that poison. Elegantly sugar 
coated. Dose smail. Price, 2bcts. 


Sold Everywhere. 
Office, 39 & 41 Park Place, N. Y. 
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iliousness 
INDIGESTION. bhoth, LIVER COM- 
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OUS DEBILITY and CON- 
SUMPTI To prove this pfutament I wil 
send one bottle my remed iy ER t aer 
reader of this paper who wiil Ai me th 
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Write to-day, stating your Giscuse. Address 
Prof, HART, 84 Warren Street, N. Y 


“Fhe humble receive advantage.the self 
‘sufficient suffer loss” = If you will 
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BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Grocers often substitute cheaper goods for Sapolio to make a 


better profit. 
whet you ordered, 


ENOCE PI NMS 


£end back such articles, and insist upon having just 


AST SONS CO., NEW ——— 
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SPIRITUAL REMEDIES. 


MRS. SPENCE’S 


POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE POWDERS. 


“ Our family think there is nothing like the Posi- 
tive and Negative Powders `—so says J. H. Wiggins, 
of Beaver Dam, Wis.. and so says everybody. 


Buy the POSITIVES for Fevers, Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Dyspepsia, Dysentery, Diarrhoea, 
Liver Complaint. Heart Disease, Kidney Complaints, 
Neuralgia, Headache, Female Diseases, Rheumatism, 
Nervousness, Sleeplessness and all active and acute 
diseases. 

Buy the NEGATIVES for Paralysis, Deafness, 
Amaurosis, Typhoid and Typhus Fevers. Buy a box 
of Ave and NEGATIVE (half and half) for Chills 
and Fev 

Mailed, postpaid, for $1 00a box, or six boxes for 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. ; ; 


LIGHT ON THE PATH. 


With Notes and Comments. 
A treatise for the personal use of those who are 


ignorant of the Eastern Wisdom, and who desire to, 


enter within its influence. 
Written down by M. C. 


Price, cloth bound, 40 cents; paper cover, 25 cents. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNo C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


e*s Our High Grade List an 
Bargain Book sent to ang 
EEA dress on receipt of a 2-c stam 


LORD & THOMAS, ; 

ye NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING: 

45 RANDOLPH STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


Society for Psychical 
Research, 


American Branch. 


The Society for Psychical research is engaged in 
the investigation of the phenomena of Thought- 
transference,Clairvoyance, Apparitions and Haunted 
Houses, Spiritualistic Phenomena, etc., and evidence 
in connection with these different groups of phenom- 
ena is published from time to time in the S. P. R. 
Journal and Proceedings, to which associate mem- 
bers (dues 3.00 per annum) are entitled. 

Persons who have had psychical experiences of any 
kind are earnestly requested to communicate them 
directly to the Secretary of the American Branch. 
or to the editor of THE RELIGI@-PHILOSOPHICAL, 
JOURNAL, with as much corroborative testimony 
as possible; and a special appeal is made to those 
who have had experiences justifying the spiritual- 
istic belief. 

Applicants for Membership in the Society should 
address the Secretary. The Branch is much in need 
of funds for the further prosecution of its work, and 
pecuniary assisi:: nce will be gratefully welcomed 

Information conceonteg the Society can be obtained 


: from 


RICHARD HODGSON, LL.D 
=: Secretary for America, 
5 Boylston, Place, Boston, Mass. 


| 100, 200, 300, 400, 500, 


os cent. realized for our clients, in ce ESTATE 
investments, and we will guarantee to do it again. 
During the past 12 months we have invested for 
55 men who have made variously, from 25 to 600 
percent. Will furnish thetr names if desired All 
this is the result of advertising. Send for full in- 
formation to EUGENE D. WHITE &CO., 


Portland, Oregon. 


HABIT CURE. 
Yo Those who * Do Net Care for 


3. C. HOFFMAN, 
Serres. ‘oe WISCONSIN. 
a Religious Paper.” © 
Would it make any difference to you 
if you knew of one tuat docs hot advo- 
cate the doctrines of everlasting punish- 
ment, vicarious atonement, miracles 
and an infallible Bible?— 
One that does stand for common sense 
in religion, “truth for authority”, be- 
lseves that religion should be friendly to 
icience, and advocates a religious fel- 
lowship that will welcome all of every 
belief who are willing to work for truth, 
righteousness and love in the world?— 
*Qne that does not fill its space with 
learned or ignorant discussions of scrip- - 
ture texts, but does give every week 32 
eolumns of fresh and rational reading, 
including a sermon on some living topic, 
editorials and contributions on current 
vents; and news ofthe progress of lib- 
eral religious thought? If you think yor 
might care for such a paper, send ten 
cents jn stamps for ten weeks. 
CELIA PARKEF WOOLEY, 


Seventeen editorial contributors, from five 
different religious organisations. @ 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
@ 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago- 


D. D. HOME. 


His Life and Mission. 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
SENIOR EDITOR, 


BY MADAME DUNGLAS HOME. 


Vrithin the compass of an advertisement no ade- 
quate description of the interesting contents of the 
book concerning a most remarkable medium oan be 
given; it must be read before its Importance can be 

realized. 

The work is a large Svo of 428 pages, printed from 
large type on fine, heavy, super-calendered paper, 
and strongly bound in cloth. The price put on itis © 
less than value, but Mrs. Home js desirous that this 
work should have an extended reaging tn America: 
hence the bouk wu! tx “old at a low- 

Price, $2.00; Gilt top, $2.25, postage free to Journa 
subscribers; to all others, 17 cents. 

For sale, wholesale an? “etail y INO. C. BUNDY 
Chicago. 5 f 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


[All books noticed under this head are for sale 
at, or can be ordered through the office of Tus RE- 
LIG10-PHILOSOPHICALJOURNAL.1 


News From Nowhere: Or an Hpech of 
Rest. Being Some Chapters from a Utopian 
Romance. By William Morris, author of 


. The Earthly Paradise, etc. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers; Chicago; A. ©. Mc- 


Clurg & Co. 1890, pp. 278. Price, $1.00, 

And. now in the list of the imaginative 
dreams of a possible earthly paradise which 
have followed in the wake of Bellamy’s 
successful “Looking Backward” from 
writers known and unknown, és added this 
work from the pen of the sweet poct 
William Morris, the workingman’s friend, 
the wealthy Socialist leader who has done 
so much by personal effort to improve the 
condition of English - workmen and to 
restore socicty to simpler modes of living. 
To those who know William Morris as one 
of the leaders in English literature anda 
cunning master of style, it will be induce- 
ment enough to read this work without 
reference to the subject of which he treats. 
To those who know him only as a Socialist 
leader it will be interesting to find in this 
work the trend of his opinions and the 
sort of state of society he thinks possible 
as the logical outcome of his views. In 
the new world in which after a discussion 
of some social problems of to-day and 
after a nap which is not so clearly ex- 
plained as that of Bellamy’s hero, he finds 
himself, in a world which is London re- 
deemed from sin and misery—as in ‘‘Look- 
ing Backward” it was a redeemed Boston. 
Mr. Morris finds a happy simple-hearted 
people to whom work is pleasure although 
they have little of it to do, and do it with- 
out pay; where goods are held in common, 
love rules, and there is no government to 
interfere. The story is beautifully told 
but after all to the thinker his ideal state 
of society does not seem very enticing, it 
seems rather the ideal state of animal 
enjoyment the mere sense of an earthly 
joy in living. In all these Utopias one 
misses the incentive and spiritual uplifting 
af ‘divine discontent” which urges the 
soul to higher aspirations. 


History of My Pets. By Grace Green- 
wood. New edition. Revised and en- 
larged by the author, with new illustra- 
tions by Max F. Klepper. New York: 
United States Book Co. pp. 222. 

Stories of My Childhood. By 
Greenwood. The same. pp. 2-49. 

The children who forty years ago, when 
children’s books were neither so numerous 
nor so beautiful as they now are, read with 
delight these storics by Grace Greenwood 
whose name was then a household word, 
will to-day welcome these old friends in 
their new and modern dress, and under 
pretence of Christmas gifts to their child- 
ren or grand-children will gladly renew 
their acquaintance with these ald favorites; 
and as they glance over the half-forgotten 
pictures of happy home life many a story 
of their own childhood connected with 
their first reading will doubtless be recalled 
for the amusement of the fortunate young 
persons for whose benefit these books may 
be bought. Those of us who read the 
stories in their earlier editions will be 
reminded of the marvelous changes which 
the intervening years have wrought in 
juvenile literature. The beautiful illus- 
trations, and the artistic covering which 
adorns this edition seem to have little in 
common with:the tawdry binding and 
rough wood-cuts which marked the best of 
children’s books in those days. Where 
now the ablest writers are engaged in the 
endeavor to please, instruct, and develop 
the minds of youthful readers, there were 
then but a few writers from which to 
choose works adapted to children’s read- 
ing. So Grace Greenwood’s name is still 
cherished as that of a dear and personal 
friend by many mature men and women 
who will gladly welcome for their children 
these stories whose charming simplicity 
can never grow stale. 


Grace 


Work While Ye Have the Light. By 
Count Lyof Tolstoi. Translated] By E. 
J. Dillon. No. 22 of Westminster Series. 
New York; John W. Lovell Co. pp. 170. 
Paper. Price, 25 cents. 

This new story of Tolstoi will do much 
to restore the. author of the ‘‘Kreutzer 
Sonata” to the good opinion of his readers. 
The heroes of the tale are two young men 
of the time of the Roman Emperor Trajan, 
about one hundred years after the birth of 
Christ. Originally friends and fellow 
students, on attaining manhood they 
diverge into wholly different modes of 
life. One giving himself to the life of a 
man of the world with varied experiences 
in love, business, etc.; the other, joining 


a 


from principle, a band of despised and 
persecuted Christians who had organized 
themselves into a community where all 
property was in common and love of 
humanity the rule of life. 

The purpose of the work is apparently 
to illustrate the folly of seeking happiness 
through selfish aims, and the possibility of 
happiness gainċd by forgetfulness of self 
and the constant. exercise of the law of 
helpful lovingness: The two friends con- 
tinue friends through life and meet at 
intervals when they each relate the in- 
cidents of their different lives. - Though 
one seems to have all that the soul of man 
can long for—wealth, honor, a beautiful 
and virtuous wife, and healthy family; 
and the other has none of these—save the 
noble wife and children—yct misery of 
heart and mind accompany the successful 
one, while love is the gift which makes 
the other's poverty, and outcast condition 
rich in real happiness. 

A discussion at a social party between 
persons of different ages and conditions as 
to the possibility of living a pure and up- 
right life while still taking part in the life 
of the world makes a suitable prologue to 
the main story. 


Departmental Ditties, Barrack Room 
Ballads, And Other Verses. By Rudyard 
Kipling. New York: United States Book 
Co. pp. 270. Cloth. 

There runs through these poems a spirit 
of soldierly vigor, dash and daring. Gay 
and reckless in one line, the next may con- 
tain a hint of unuttered seriousness. Sad 
or tender thoughts are often enterwoven 
with a flippant jest by a vague word or 
two pregnant with meaning. The change- 
ful style gives one the impression that 
the verses have been composed on the march 
to the rhythmic tread of battalions, during 
a fierce hard ride on a raid; or of having set 
themselves to the patter of tripping feet 
and the-viol; or to the sound of martial 
music. The words echo all sorts of human 
moods, rollicking fun, merry banter, bitter 
satire, sorrowful heartbreak and serious 
thought. One of the strongest poems is 
that entiteed “A Masque of Plenty,” show- 
ing in a satirical way the whitewashing 
of the English government in India by 
official flunkies, and the wrongs suffered 
by the natives through mal-administration 
of justice. His sympathy with woman's 
cause is strongly exhibited in his pathetic 
“Song of the Women,” supposed to be 
addressed to Lady Dufferin in gratitude 
for her efforts to send women physicians 
to help native women. 


Baby's Kingdom: Wherein may be 
chronicled as memories for grown-up days 
the mother’s story of the progress of the 
Baby. Designed and Illustrated by Annie 
F. Cox. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1891; 
Chicago; A. C. McClurg & Co. Quarto 
size. Price, $3.75. 

Certainly not designed for the use of the 
toiling mothers of the swarming children 
of the slums, is this most royal looking 
holiday gift book whose handsomely em- 
bossed golden covers and delicately artistic 
pictorial work will make the volume an 
acceptable shrine on which the adoring 
mammas of welcome babes in wealthy 
families may lay their offerings of testi- 
mony as to the wondrous and manifold gifts 
of person and mind of their own particular 
darlings. In this book there are depart- 
ments with appropriate and beautiful 
illustrations of date of birth, weight, the 
first tooth, first words, bright sayings, first 
step, Christmas and other gifts, ete. In 
short a record of all the interesting points 
about baby for the first two or three years 
of its life. Such a record carefully kept 
would doubtless be of much interest to 
the baby when grown up—and if its life 
were brief, a source of melancholy conso- 
lation to the bereaved mother. 


Summerland. By Margaret MacDonald 


Pullman. Boston: Lee & Shepard; Chi- 
cago: <A. C. McClurg & Co. Oblong 


quarto. Artistic cover of two colored’ 


cloths beautifully ornamented, full gilt 
$3.75. Turkey morocco, $9.00; English 
seal style, $7.00. 

No more exquisite gift for a friend with 
artistic tastes can be chosen than this 
beautiful art gallery of Summerland, the 
work of one of Chicago’s talented lady 
artists. The design of the author is thus 
charmingly expressed in the preface: “I 
open this little gallery of pictures to you. 


I want them to tell you of hills in Sun- 


shine; meadows with perfumed air; the 
brook fringed with flowering grasses—and 
cool quiet reflections; the winding path 
that suggests cottage life just over the 
hills; white sands washed, by the waves of 
the sea, blue with heavens retlection. 5 If 
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T can touch the heart and have it feel that 
life is. sweet, I can feel that Summerland 
is yours as well as mine.” 


Wonderful Deeds and Doings of Little 
Giant Boab and his Talking Raven Tabib. 
By Ingersoll Lockwood. Profusely illus- 
trated by Clifton Johnson. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard; Chicago: S. A. Maxwell & 
Co. Quarto. pp. 802. Price, $2.00. 

Happy the lad or lassie to whom Santa 
Claus shall bring this beautiful book, with 
its wonderful pictures and thrilling stories 
of the adventures of one strangely strong 
and brave little Spanish boy who lived in 
the reign of Queen Isabella of Castile atid 
Spain. Sensational as are the events and 
hair-breadth escapes harrated or pictured in 
this book it seems by the introduction 
there is a base of truth to them in the 
data given respecting the wonderful feats 
of strength performed by. a son of Don 
Rodolpho de Clavigero named Boabdil. 
The feats of strength related of this child 
remind one of those performed by Lulu, 
the Georgia Wonder—sometimes called 
“the electric girl’ and lead us to query 
whether the selfsame power did not move 
both. The story contains many lessons; 
but the whole gist of moral purpose is con- 
veyed in showing how much can be done 
by proper exercise of strength and self- 
control. 


Cudjo’s Cure. By J. T. Trowbridge; 
Boston: Lee & Shepard; Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. No. 4 Good Company 
Series. pp. 504. Paper. Price, 50 cents. 

This bright story by one of America’s 
most popular novelists, portrays in vivid 
style the condition of society both North 
and South and among white men and 
black, at the breaking out of the War of 
the Rebellion. Mr. Trowbridge’s strong 
anti-slavery sentiments find expression on 
every page of this graphically told storys 
which gives a dramatic picture of the 
horrors both of slavery and the consequent 
war between those of the same race and 
nation. Wit, pathos, comedy, and love 
scenes blend with the tragedy of war to 
make one of the most interesting works of 
this always readable author. 


The Winds, The Woods, and The 
Wanderer: A Fable for Children. By 
Lily F. Wesselhoeft. Boston; Roberts 
Brothers: Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 
Price, $1.00. Illustrated. 

A charming story of outdoor life for 
children. being the adventures of a boy. of 
artistic talent who running away from 
cruel treatment encountered a series of 
surprising adventures by sea and land. 
The interludes of the story from which 
the book gets its name, tells of the fabled 
interest taken in his fortunes by things in 
nature, oak and other trees, brooks, winds, 
etc. 


William F. Dodge, The Christian Mer- 


chant. By Carlos Martyn. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. Cloth. pp. 349. 


Price, $1.50. 

It is of immense help to the wavering 
and unsettled mind of youth to have its 
attention called to the progressive steps to 
a fine manhood and a successful business 
career like that of Mr. Dodge who made 
noble use of the wealth gained by just 
and honest business methods. 


Pards. A Story of two Homeless Boys. 
By Effie W. Merriman. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard; Chicago: A. ©. McClurg & Co. 
Price, $1.00. 

A brightly told story of two street waifs’ 
struggle for existence withou* other friends 
than themselves in the city of Minneapolis, 
bringing out the inherent nobility of 
character which often exists in human 
nature under the most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances. 


MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER NOT 
BEFORE MENTIONED. 


The Century. (New York.) The open- 
ing papers in the current number of the 
Century are Life in California before Gold 
Discovery, and Ranch and Mission Days 
in Alta California, profusely illustrated. 
by leading artists. An article which will 
attract attention is A Record of Virtue— 
An Experiment in Moral Chemistry, by 
Anna Garlin Spencer. James Whitcomb 
Riley has some realistic child poems in the 
Bric-a-Brac department. 
>. The Nationalist. (Boston.)* Addresses 
by Rev. Solomon Schindler, Hon. Jesse 
Cox, Henry White, and others add much 
to the value of this number. . 

The Theosophist. (India.) For November. 
Among otherZinteresting topics treated is 
the Status of Women in Ancient Egypt. 


nemere m arte ty tm 


Theforum. (NewYork.) Among the more 
interesting articles in this month’s issue 
are The Government of American Cities, 
by Andrew D. White—an arraignment of 
the present system of city government in 
this country as -contrasted with that of 
European cities; The Humanities, by 
Major J. W. Powell; Pity, Genuine and 
Spurious, by Frances Power Cobbe, and 
Notes on Ghosts, by Andrew Lang. 


The Unitarian, (Ann Arbor, Mich.) 
For December has a long poem on Giordaiio 
Bruno in Prison, by Charlotte W: Eliot, 
with tributes to the memory of the 
late Chief Justice Millér, from persohal 
friends, ahd a long list of other timely 
articles: 


The Eclectic. (New York.) This. issue i 


contains its usual array of choice articles 
culled from the leading foreign Magazines 
and Reviews. Tolstoi, Hamilton Aide, 
Gladstone, Prince Krapotkin, Sir Theodore 
Martin, and Vernon Lee are among the 
contributing writers. Miss Menie Muriel 
Dowie’s story of her travels in the little 
known Polish province Ruthenia, belong- 
ing now to Austria, is one of the interest- 


‘ing articles. 


The Business Woman’s Journal. (New 
York.) The Christmas number of this 
magazine which appears in a handsome 
holiday cover, has two fine full page 
illustrations besides a number of smaller 
pictures. The opening article is a bio- 
graphical sketch accompanied by an ex- 
cellent portrait of Miss Anna A. Gordon, 
Francis Willard’s faithful and efficient 
secretary. Among other excellent articles 
we note particularly The Rights and 
Duties of Married Women in the Use of 
Money; A Wife's Legal Right to the Affec- 
tion and Society of her Husband; and 
The Love Affairs of Some English Author- 
esses, the last named being the first of a 
series on the subject. Other articles treat 
of Woman’s Work in Stenography, Teleg- 
raphy, and Journalism, with reports of 
club work from many directions, 


One of the prettiest calendars of the 
season comes to us from A.C. McClurg & 
Co.. Chicago, published by Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. It is entitled “All Around 
the Year” and shows a serics of pictures 


-of child. life appropriate to each month. 


A child, sometimes two children, poses in 
some truly child-like, graceful attitude on 
every separate month's calendar for 1891. 
The leaves are attached by a pretty chain, 
rings, and tassels. Price, 50 cents, 


Forty years of constant use—and still more valued 
than ever—Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup. 


Salvation Oil, the great pain-extingutsher, should 
be kept handy by all who handle tools. 


SPECIAL IMPORTATION. 


Spirit Workers in the Home Circle, 


HANDSOME DEMY 8VO. 


Being an Autobiographie Narrative of Psychic Phe- 
nomena in the Famlly Circle Spread over a 
Period of Nearly Twenty Years. E 


BY MORELL THEOBALD, F.C A, 
Of London, England. 


A limited supply of this new and interesting book 
is now offered the American public. Having im- 
ported it in sheets we are able to offer the work at a 
sharp reduction in our price at which the English- 
bound edition can be supplied in America. 

The book is a jarge 12mo. of 310 pages, handsomely 
printed on fine heavy paper from new type with 
fancy initial letters and chapter ornaments. Price, 
31.50—a very low figure. 

For sale, wholesale and retall, by JOHN C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


UNANSWERABLE:: LOGIC. 


A Series of Spiritual Discourses Given Through 
the Mediumship of Thomas Gales Forster. 


a remarkably clear, comprehensive and complete 
presentation of the phenomena and teachlags of 
Modern Spiritualism ts given In these lectures, com- 
paring them with those of the past in respect to life 
here and hereafter. 

The many thousands who havo listened to the 


. eloquent discourses of Thomas Gales Forster, when 


in tho prime of earth-life, will welcome this volume 
with heartfelt gratitude. 

The following chapters are especially interesting: 
What is Spiritualism? Philosophy of Death; What 
Hee beyond the Vell? Human Destiny. Clairvoyance 
and Clairaudience. What Spiritualists Believe, ete. 

Cloth; large 12 mo., beveiod boards. Price, $1.50. 
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HAPPINESS. 


“Thou shalt be happy!” So I told my heart 
One summer morning many a year ago. 
“Thou shalt be happy; thou shalt have thy part 
Of mirth and feastings in the great world’s 
show; 
Thou shalt have health and wealth, high fame 
and praise; : 
Thy place shall be with those who sit above; 
Thou shalt haye sunshine on the dullest days; 
And, best of all, my heart, thou shalt have 
love.” 
Thus, in the morning of my days, I spake 
Unto my heart, and gladly it replied: 
“The world is all before us; we can make 
Joy for ourselves, a never-ebbing tide.” 
So we set out, my heart and I, in mirth, 
To seek for happiness—upon the carth. 


God gave us health and wealth; and we were glad 
_ Thus, for a season, waiting joys to come. 
God gave us fame and praise; a little sad 
' We were, my heart and ô, amid the hum 
Of voices lauding us, till one, more dear 
Than all the rest, spake gentle words and 
sweet. 
Then we grew jubilant with right good cheer, 
And bappiness came on with flying feet, 
Drew near—but passed. Alas! my heart and I, 
We could not hold the radiant wanderer fast. 
One rose-touch of her lips in fleeting by 
Was ours—one precious look—the first, the last 
She will return, we said, with love’s new birth; 
There must be happiness for us on earth. 


‘ 


We lost fair health, my heart and I, and fell 
Sore sick; were sorrowful, found dreary ways. 
We lost our wealth, and none drew near to tell 
Of comfort waiting us in better days. 
But where is happiness? Alack we find 
She is not ours to beckon as we list; 
We have no magic spell wherewith to bind 
This rare, bright visitant to earth. We missed 
The royal road to happiness: but lo! 
Something is saved us from the wreck of all: 
We have content, though doubtful blessings go, 
-And peace entwines our crosses great und 
small. 
We learn, my heart and I, the world’s true worth, 
And seek for happiness—but not on earth. 
‘—All the Year Round. 


_, WHAT TO TALK ABOUT. 


Talk of all things, in earth, air, sky, 

Talk of your bonnets, ten stories high; 

Of collars and bangles, bracelets and chains, 
Of deep heart-sighings of love-lorn swains?* 
Talk of the measles, of dresses and gorcs, 
Of mumps, blue devils, angels and bores: 
‘Discuss the equator and tropical zones, 
The Pleiocene era, pre-Adamite bones; 
Ring in a word about Cain’s better half, 
And whether orang-outangs really laugh. 
Did the hen come first, or follow the egg? 
Is another to hang on the omnibus peg. 
Talk of fine poodles, the bud peach crop— 
But Don’t Talk Shop. 


“Itis like being rescued from a burning building!” 
Says a man who was cured of a severe case of rait 
rheum by Hood's Sarsaparilla. Give this peculiar 
medicine a trial. Sold by all druggists. 


Coughs and Colds, Those who are suffering 
from Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, etc., 
should try BROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, a simple 
and effective remedy. They contain nothing injuri- 
ous, and may be used at all times with perfect safety. 


Mrs. Jones has n't a gray hair in her head and is 
over 50. She looks as young as her daughter. The 
secret of it is, that she uses only Hall's Hair Re- 
newer. g 


“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup for Chil 
dren Teething,” softens the gums, reduces inflam 
anra ailays pain, cures wind colic. % cents a 

e 


SCIENTIFIC RELIGION; 


OR, 


HIGHER POSSIBILITIES OF LIFE AND PRAC» 
TICE THROUGH THE OPERATION OF 
NATURAL FORCES. 


BY LAWRENCE OLIPHANT. 


‘With an Appendix by a Clergyman of the Church o 
England. 


This celebrated work may be read with profit by 
thinkers and students. ` 

Price, $2.50; postage, 16 cents. 
olson sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY. 


THE WAR IN HEAVEN. 


BY DANIEL LOTT 


This is founded upon Revelations 12-7-9 and wil 
-pe found interesting. Price, 10 cents. . 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by Jomn C. BUNDY 
eCkicago . 


Bermuda Bottled. 


“You must to Bermuda. If 
ou do not I will not be responsi- 
le for the consequences.” * But, 
doetor, I can afford neither the 
time nor the money.” <‘ Well, if 
that is impossible, try 


SCOTT'S 


i MULSION 


OF PURE NORWECIAN 
COD LIVER OIL. 


I sometimes call it Bermuda Bot- 
ded, and many cases of 


CONSUMPTION, 


Bronchitis, Cough 


or Severe Cold 
I have CURED with it; and the 
advantage is that the most sensi- 
tive stomach can take it. Another 
thing which commends it is the 
stimulating properties of the Hy- 
Pophos ites which it contains. 
ou will find it for sale at your 
Drugsist’s but see you get the 
original SCOTT’S EMULSION.” 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


AOT LIKE MAGIO 


ON A WEAK STOMACH. | 
SsScts. a Boxi 


OF ALL DRUCCISTS, 


GRATREUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BRBAKPAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern tbe operations of digestion and nutri- 
tton,and by a careful application of the fine prop- 
erties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has.provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured bev- 
erage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
Itis by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 
a constitution may be gradually bullt up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are fioating around us ready 
to attact wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.’’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with bolling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chem- 

ists, London, England, 
Guaranteed against loss. 


MONEY INVESTE No margins. No commis- 


sion until profit is made. References given. Colo- 
rado Mining Stocks. 59 Whiting Street, Chicago, 111. 
= Lai 


the permanent Cupital of 
- South Dakota, and the next 
large city in the Missouri 
Valley. Located on the great 
Missouri River, inthe geo- 
graphical center of the state, 
in a few years is bound to be 


THE KANSAS CITY OF 
THE NORTHWEST we of- 
fer well located lots less 


than one mile from Business, the Court House and 
Capitol building for 8100 each, one-half cash, balance 
one and two years at Gper cent. A first-class invest- 
ment for parties with either large or small Capital. 
For maps and information write to 


O. S. CARR & CO 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
t7 Best of reference given. f 


OUR PLAG, 


OR THE EVOLUTION OF 


The Stars and Stripes; 
'—BY— 


ROBERT ALLEN CAMPBELL, 


Compiler of the first Atlas of Indiana, author of “The 
Rebellion Record,” ete. 

This work as a history of the ‘Stars and Stripes,” 
gives the facts that are recorded in official docu- 
ments, the Histories of the Country and the Cyclo- 
pedias so succinctly and interestingly arranged that 
the whole story ia told in a moderate volume. 

The symbolic meanings Of the colors and the de- 
signs of the “Star Spangled Banner” are beautifully 
brought out and embellished with 29 Illustrations— 
three of them in colors showing Foreign, Colonial 
and United States ensigns. 

Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. Ç BUNRY, 


THE SOUL. 


BY ALEXANDER W'UDER. 


epee 


Pr mphlet form, price 15 cents. 
For sale, wnolesale and retall, by JNO. C. BUNDY 
Ciilcaso. , 


A RELIABLE FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


Thatis the Character Almost Universally Given to 


THE WEEKLY INTER OCEAN. 


usefulnessin THE HO , THE WO. 


T aop "aat for yöre it has -had the LARGEST CIRCULA- 
n; wee. e 
Itis ably and carefull edited in Sve 


cial view to its 


department with a s 
ESS OFFICE. 


OP, and THE BUS. 


It is a Consistent Republican Newspaper, 


But discusses all public questions candidly and ably. While it gives fair treat- 


ment to political opponents, itis bitterly 


PPOSED TO TRUSTS AND MONOP- 


OLIES as antagonistic to both public and private interests. | 
THE LITE 


ARY DEPAR NT c 
its contributors some of KE MOST POP ULA 


t the peper is excellent, and has among 


AUTHORS ofthe da: 


The REIGN A OMESTIC CORRESPONDENCE SERIAL AND 
SHORT STORIES are the equal of those ofany similar publication in the country. 


The Youth’s Department, Æ Curiosity Shop, >+ Woman's Kingdom, #* and œ The Home 
ARE IN THEMSELVES EQUAL TO A MAGAZINE. 


In addition to ali this the NEWS OF THE WORLD is given in its columns 
every week. Inall departments it is carefully edited by. competent men em- 


ployed for that purpose. 


THE PRICE OF THE WEEKLY INTER OCEAN IS $1.00 PER YEAR. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY INTER OCEAN is published each Monday and 
Thursday morning, and is an excellent publication tor thoge who can not secure 
adaily paper regularly and are not satisfied with a weekly. 


THE PRICE OF THE SEMI-WEEKLY INTER OCEAN IS $2.00 PER YEAR 


. By Special Arrangement with the Publishers o 
SCRIBNEFRR S MAGAZINE 
That Magazine and The Weekly Inter Ocean are 
Both Sent to Subscribers One Year for Two Dollars and Ninety Cents. 
TEN CENTS LESS THAN THE PRICE OF THE MAGAZINE AIONE, g 


LIBERAL COMMISSIONS 
whenever asked for. Address 


ven to active agents. SAMPLE COPTES sent 
orders 


THE INTER OCEAN, Chicago. 


NEW YORK’S NEW 


Wonder of the World! 


“Represents an Expenditure of over $3,000,000.”— 
N.Y. Tribune. 


HOTEL Overlooking Central Park, 
Fifth Avenue, 58th 
and 59th sts., 

New York. 
Highest 


Class. 


Absolutely 
FIRE-PROOF 
On American and 

European Plans. 
Within half block 6th 
Ave, Elevated R. R. terminus. &th Ave. 


Stages and Cross Town Cars pass doors. 


“The most magnificently and luxuriously appoin- 
ted, and most ‘ərfectl 7 equipped hotel in the 
world.” —N. Y. Hotel Register. 


Just the thing for a Christmas 
_ Present, 


WHAT? THE WIZZARD 


BUBBLE BLOWER. 


The new Scientific Toy, which iscreating so much 
interest among men of science as well as the 
children. It surprises and delights every one that 
sees it. It produces a bubble within a bubble, the 
outside one of immense size. The inner one floats 
and flashes with the most brilliant rainbow colors. 
Produces a “balloon” bubble, with car attached, 
which will float for hundreds of feet in the open 
air. “Twin bubbles,” chains of bubbles a yard in 
length, and many other forms of bubbles hitherto 
unknown. 

Just the thing to entertain and instruct Kinder- 
garten pupils or children in the home. Although 
only introduced a few weeks, over 40,000 sold, and 
“Wizard Bubble Parties” are becoming the fashion- 
able evening's entertainment. Sent to any address 
on receipt of 25 cents. $2.00 per dozen to Agents 
and Dealers by express, charges prepaid. All orders 
shipped on day received. Address 


PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY CO., 
45 Randolph St., Chicago., Ill. 


} Chicag 


IMPROVE YOURSRELE 
In Business. Health. Love and 
Happiness 
By Cultivating Deficient Mental Organs and Re- 
straining Excessive Developments. 

Find Out which ones to begin on by consulting the 
expert Phrenologist, Prof. Chas. H. Sumner, who 
has been endorsed as follows: 

I now think that you really know more of my char- 
acter, from looking at my picture than a great many 
people do with whom I have associated all my life.— 
I. H., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

You have a clear sense of facts, truth, individual- 
ities and qualities, and in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, you are likely to be accurate, specific and par- 
ticular.—NELSON SIZER, N. Y. . 

You can see so much in nature. You can read quite 
a chapter from a single leaf. You are sowing seed. 
You will live to see that much of that seed did take 
root and grow to other's good.—MRS. MORRELL, 
Clairvoyant, New York. 

For Brief Delineation send photo, lock of hair 
$1.00 Full Examination send photo, lock of 
and $5.00. Address, 

PROF. CHAS. H. SUMNER, Sterling, Jl. 


THE BIOGEN SERIES 


Consists of concise Essays on Living Questions of 
the day or of historical research in Religion, Science, 
and Philosophy. prepared by writers of the most em- 
inent ability. Underthe editorial direction of Dr. 
Elliott Coues. 

NO. 1. “BIOGEN:” A Speculation on the 
Origin and Nature of Life. By Dr. Coues. Now in 
its Sixth Edition. 

NO. 2. “THE DÆMON OF DARWIN.” By 
the author of “Biogen.” Nowin its Third Edition. 

NO. 3. “A BUDDHIST CATECHISM.” By 
H. S. Olcott. With Notes by Elliott Coues. Third 
American Edition. 

NO. 4. “CAN MATTER THINK?’ By an 
Occultist. With Introduction and Appendix by Elliott 
Coues. A New Edition. , 

NO. 5. “KUTHUMI;” The True and Complete 
®conomy of Human Life. A new Edition. Re- 
written and Prefaced by Eliott Coues, 

NO. 6. “A WOMAN IN THE CASE.” By 
Professor Coues. Washington, 1887. Second Edi- 
tion. Now first added to the Biogen Series, with a 
new Introduction by Elisabeth Cavazza. 


Price, 50 cents each. 
For sale, wholesale and retall, by Jxo. C. BUNDY, 


A YEAR? IJ undertake to briefly 
teach any fairly intelligent person of either 
sex, who can read and write, and who, 
after instruction, will work ini 


O. 
$300 how to earn Three Thousand Dollars a 


Year in their own localities, wherever they live.1 will also furnish 
the situation oremployment,at which you can earn that amount. 
No money for me unless successful as above. Easily and quickly 
learned. I desire but one worker from each district or county. 
have already taught and provided with employment a ow 
number, who are making over $3000 a each. It's NE 

and SOLID. Fall culars FREE. Address at once, , 
E. C, ALLEN, Box 420, Augusta, Maine. 


TACOMA Ueta 


Test us. Tacoma Ievaetment Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


PIERRE ! 


Phil Armour. of Chicago, says “PIERRE will be 
the next large city in the Missouri Valley.” Popula- 
tion to-day, 5,000, one year ago, 2,500. 

A wonderfully fertile country tributary, abundant 
coal within 60 to 80 miles. 

The capital of South Dakota, which in 1888 raised 
40,000,000 bushels of wheat and 20,000,000 bushels of 
corn. A state, too, that In 1870 had 6,000 population 
and to-day has over One Thousand Sunday 
schools. 


PIERRE is to be to South Dakota, what Omaha is 
to Nebraska, Denver to Colorado, Detroit to Michi- 


gan, etc., that is the commercial and wholesale - 


center. 

I guarantee any patron a profit of at least § per 
cent. per annum. I shall be pleased to correspond 
with parties thinking of making investments. 


CHAS. L. HYDE, Pierre, 8. Dak. 


REFERENCES—Rev. Dr. Wm. H. Blackburn, Pres., 
Presby. Celiege, Pierre; Rev. Dr. Jas. Ç. Jackson, 
Dansville, N. Y.; R. F. Pettigrew, U. 8. Senator from 
South Dakota; B. J. Templeton, Pres. National 
Bank of Commerce. 
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RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. 


Diic. 40, 1890. 


IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? 
: By Hues C. ROBERTSON. 
‘Is life worth living?””—why surely that depends 


Upon such circumstances as may shape its ends. 


Can squalid poverty by upright honest toil 

And earnest thought its sorrows e'er beguile? 

Can brilliant wit grub on and on I wonder, 

And smile to see its own particular thunder 

Held up as sample of another’s power, 

By gain of greed, and yet survive the hour 
And wish to live? 


“Is life worth living?”—-with a gnawing care 
Turn where you will ’tis e’en before you there. 
Can good survive in brains besotted, blank? 
Can broken hearts again with whole ones rank? 
Can weary labor, over wrought with toil, 

With gladness spring and offer up the spoil 
To grasping vipers, whose only end and aim 
Is to pile up their ill-begotten gain, 

And wish to live? 


“Is life worth living?’’—when joys have flown 
Wrecked and distorted, stranded and alone?— 
Can justice smile in hovels filled with woe? 
Can roses bloom where burrs alone can grow? 
Can virtue dwell in dens as deep as hell, 

Yet joyfully arise and gayly tell 

How much indebted it must surely be 

For all those blessings it has power to see— 
And wish to live? 


Surely but one reply can e'er be found 
To these my queries—and bave the answer sound. 
Charity sweetly throws her mantle’s grace— 
Antd pity, weeping gently, hides her face 

` While quietly whispering, “It is better so— 
Here all are equals whether high or low.” 
And memory softly and with loving care 
Shows but the graces which recorded were. 

“-T’were better to be dead.” 


“Is life worth living?”"—were my next picture true 
It surely should be, at least [I thus construe. 
Where honest effort recompense has gained; 
Where thoughtful earnestness the goal’s attained; 
Where brilliant wit is clothed in garb of truth 
And held a beacon high, to enlighten youth; 
Where praise is justly earned by generous giv- 

ing— 
Then we might truly say life is worth living, 
In spite of dread. 


“Is life worth living?’—with losses, grief and 
care, 

It may be that each day can not be fair. 

Where sorrow comes from causes that are right; 

Where sadness clouds the eyes that once were 
® bright; 

Where pain o’ertakes the breaker of the laws, 

A lesson’s given, a hint to bid us pause; 

Sorrow to alleviate our lesser woes is given, 

So e’en with these light ills life is worth living, 

AS now we see. 


“Is life worth living?”’—that you see depends 
On what its aims may be and where it trends. 
Where good is more than weight for weight with 

bad; 
Where simple justice ever to be had; 
Where kindly sympathy and honest praise 
Is freely given, a help to smooth our ways, 
There is no reason that the mind can give 
To show it might not then be sweet to live. 

So let it be. 

CHELSEA, Mass. 


Women are not slow to comprehend. They're 
quick. They're alive, and yetit was man who dis- 
covered the one remedy for their peculiar ailments. 
The man was Dr. Pierce. 

The discovery was his “Favorite Prescription’’—the 
boon to delicate women. Why go round “with one 
footin the grave,” suffering in silence—misunder- 
stood—when there’s a remedy at hand that isn’t an 
experiment, but which is sold under the guarantee 
that if you are disappointed in any way in it, you can 
get your money back by applying to its makers, 

‘We can hardly imagine a woman's not trying it. 
Possibly it may be true of one or two—but we doubt 
it. Women are ripe for it. They must have it. 
Think of a prescription and nine out of ten waiting 


for it. Carry the news to them! 


The seat of sick headache is not in the brain. Reg- 
ulate the stomach and you cure it. Dr. Pierce’s 


Pellets are the Little Regalators. 


Did you ever buy a horse and not have some mis- 
givings as to his points till they were fully tested? 
Not so with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla; you may be sure of 
it at the start. It never disappoints those who give it 
a fair and persistent trial. 


Beecham’s Pills cure Sick-Headache. 


A Map of the United States. 


A large, handsome Map of the United States show- 
ing North and South Dakota, mounted, suitable for 
office or home use and issued by the BURLINGTON 
ROUTE, will be furnished responsible parties free 
on application to the undersigned. 


Playing Cards. 


For 15 cents in postage you can obtain a pack of 
best quality Playing Cards on application to the un- 
dersigned. 

- P. 8. EUSTIS, 
Geon’! Pass. & Ticket Agent C., B. & Q. R. R. 
Chicago, Ill. 


BRONCHITIS Florence e Oregon. 


Is an inflammation of the bronchial tubes — 
the air-passages leading into the lungs. 
Few other complaints are so prevalent, or 
call for more prompt and energetic action. 
As neglect or delay may result seriously, 
effective remedies should always be at 
hand. Apply at once a mustard poultice to 
the upper part of the chest, and, for internal 
treatment, take frequent doses of 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


C. O. Lepper, Drugegist, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
writes: ‘‘ My little sister, four years of age, 
was so ill from bronchitis that we had almost ` 
given up hope of her recovery. Our family 
physician, a skilful man and of large experi- 
ence, pronounced it useless to give her any 
more medicine, saying he had done all it was 
possible to do, and we must prepare for the 
worst. A3 a last resort, we determined to 
try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. and I can truly 
say, With most happy results. After taking 
a few doses she seemed to breathe easier, 
and, within a week, was out of danger. We 
continued giving the Pectoral until satisfied 
she was entirely well. This indisputable 
evidence of the great merit of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral has given me unbounded confi- 
dence in the preparation, and I recommend 
it to my customers, knowing it cannot disap- 
point them.” 

“Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured me of a bad 
cough and my partner of bronchitis. I know 
of numerous cases in which this preparation 
has proved very beneficial in families of 


Young Children, 


so that the medicine is known among them 
as ‘the consoler of the afflicted.’ ”— Jaime 
Rufus Vidal, San Cristobel, San Domingo. 

“A short time ago, I was taken with a 
severe attack of bronchitis. The remedies 
ordinarily used in such cases failed to give 
me relief. Almost in despair of ever finding 
anything to cure me, I bought a bottle of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. and was helped 
from the first dose. I had not finished one 
bottle before the disease left me, and my 
throat and lungs were as sound as ever.” — 
Geo. B. Hunter, Altoona, Pa. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


STARTLING FACTS 


MODERN SPIRITUALISM, 


BEING A GRAPHIC ACCOUNT OP 


Witches, Wizards, and Witchcraft; Table Tipping, 
Spirit Rapping, Spirit Speaking, Spirit Telegraph- 
ing; and MATERIALIZATIONS of Spirit 
Hands, Spirit Heads, Spirit Faces, Spirit 
Forms, Spirtt Flowers, and every other 
Spirit Phenomenon that has Occurred in Europe and 
America since the Advent of Modern Spiritual- 
ism, March 81, 1848, to the Present Time. 


BY 


N. B. WOLFE, M. D. 


The book makes a large 12 mo. of over 600 pages; 
it is printed on fine calendered paper and bound in 
extra heavy English cloth, with back and front beau- 
tifully Uluminated in gold. 

After comprehensively epitomizing the “Startling 
Facts” contained in his book, comprising original in- 
vestigations made under most favorable auspices, 
Dr. Wolfe says: 

“With these avowals of its teachings the book 
stands before the world, asking no favor but a read- 
ing—no consideration but the fair judgment of en- 
lightened men and women. As Death ts a heritage 
common alike to King, Pope, Priest, and People, all 
should be interested tn knowing what it portends—of 
what becomes of us after we die. Those who have 
tasted death, our spirit friends, answer this great 
problem in this book of 600 pages.” 

Price, $2.25. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JOHN C. BUNDY. 
Chicago. 


The Three Sevens. 


This is a book by Dr. W. P. and Mrs Phelon 
treating of the “Silence of the Invisib!l — “This 
story is,” in the language of the authors, ‘‘, parabie, 
teaching as twenty-one years bring us to the aduit 
physical life; so also may ‘the sevens’ of years bring 
adult spiritual growth. The attempt is to portray 
the trials, temptations, sufferings, growth and attain- 
ments of the spirit during earth-life.” The marvels 
in the story are alleged to be not greater than those 
well attested by psychical researchers. 

Cloth, 271 pp. Price 81.25. 


For snie, wholesaie and retall, by JNo C. BUNDY. 
c l, by ' 


? 


$373,000,00 to be spent by 
the U.S.Government in building 
jetties, lighthouses, life-saving 
station and other works. Cer- 
tain to become a railroad ter- 
minus before long. 

Fast becoming a Lumbering, 
Salmon Fishing, Agricultural, 
Fruit - Growing and general 
business center. Unlimited 
Coal Fields in the interior. 

Good opening for Banking, 
Lumbering, Ship-building, and 
general business. Pleasant 
climate and very healthful. 

Lots within two blocks. of 
ship - docks $300 to $600. 
Within six blocks $50 to $125. 
Prices will advance 20 pe 
cent. Jan.. ist, 1891. Values |. 
will double within the next 
year. Size of lots 52x120 feet. 
Full information mailed on re- 
ceipt of stamps and address. 

Write for sample copy of “The 
West,” the only weekly paper 
of Florence. Subscription price, 
$2.00 per year; 6 months, $1.00. 


GEO. M. MILLER, 
Florence, Oregon, 


On the Columbia River, 


KALAMA, WASHINGTON, on the Columbia 
river, giving free access to ocean ships, with the 
Northern Pacitic R. R. now,the Union Pacific Ratl- 
way now grading and building through the city, the 
Great Northern Railway seeking right of way, and 
on the direct route for all railways between Port- 
land and Tacoma or Seattle, and between Portland 
and the ocean on the Columbia river, the county 
seatof Cowlitz{county, with tine churches, schools, 
and immense timber, coal, and farming interests, and 
salmon fisheries, is just the place to invest, or to go 
foranew home Splendid chance here. Address 
for free information, maps, etc., etc., 


IMUS BROS.. Kalama, Washington 


HOW DOLLARS ARE MADE 


Fortunes are made every day in the booming 
towns along 
THE QUEEN AND CRESCENT ROUTE. 
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Cheap Lands and Homes in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana. 

2,000,000 acres splendid bottom, upland, timber, and 
stock lands. Also the finest fruit and mineral lands 
on the continent for sale on favorable terms. 

FAN Rah HS! with all thy getting get a home in 
the sunny South where blizzards and ice-clad plains 
are unknown. 

THE QUEEN & CRESCENT ROUTE IS 


94 Miles the Shortest CINCINNATI to 

and Quickest Line EW ORLEANS 
110 Miles Shortest CINCINNATI to 
and Quickest JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


For Correct County Maps, Lowest Rates and full 
particulars, address D. G. EDWARDS, Gen. Pass. 
and Tkt. Agent, 

Queen and Crescent Route, Cincinnati, O. 


fe Git oh chy SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Send stampéo Eshelman, 


Liewollyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 

and | Tumors CURED . no knife: 
GANGE Dre Gratieny & Dax 

Re ‘Se Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 
ODELL °SXsE” TYPE WRITER 
Ithas78 Characters, andisthe only Type Wri- 
ter with Check Perforator attachment. Isfast - 
ing the lead or oral au Ty Type Writers. 


erms to Min: chers. Send fer cir- 
eulars. Odell Type bergan Co, 85 Fifth Av. Chicaga. 


Epeei aa send us 
REE 


Only $20 |. 


we will mail trial 
ASTHMA GÜR 


Ho For Galifornia. 


I am giving the greatest inducements ever of- 


fered, to rich and poor alike. You can get a tract of. 


land and have it planted in Raisin Grapes, and culti- 
vated until in a highly productive condition for less 
money than it will return you in one year after it 
is in full bearing, and you can have three years’ time 
in which to pay this amount. It will not be necessary 
for you to move here at once. -Do not fall to send 
for my Pamphlet, on the Borden Farm Colony 
and Raisin Making, or you will miss the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime. 


Address W. H. WERFIELD, 


Madera, California. 
Mention this paper. 


PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS 
and ADVERTISEMENTS ! 


Card Press, $3. Circular size, $8. 
Smal! newspaper r ges 822. Fast 
9 x 13 Jobber, 8$ You can save 
money and eke big money. | too, 
by prinung for others. Fun for spare hours. Type 
Setting easy by our printed rules. Send 2 stamps for 
large cataiogue of presses, ty cards paper ete., 
direct to factory. KELSEY aX O..Meride en,Conn 


PENSIONS setnea Under NEW LAW 


Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for blaik k appllea- 
tions and information. PATRICK O'FARRELL, 
Pension Agent, Washington, D. C. 


Nozone 
NOZONE ( 


Inhaler 


Sure Cure for 


HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, 
CATARRH and COLDS. 


Sent by maii for 34 cents. Address 
PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY CO., 
45 Randolph St., Ghicago. 
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The Pacific Ocean Terminus of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. : 
Located at the mouth of the Willapa river, on the 
best harbor between San Francisco and Puget Sound. 


The Northern pacific Railroad has contracted to. 


reach SOUTH BEND with its line now under con- 
struction by December 3lst, this year, and the ex- 
tensive system of wharves, coal bunkers, warehouses, 


shops, and other terminal facilities required for the 


terminus of a transcontinental line will be erected at 
SOUTH BEND. 

SOUTH BEND with its excellent harbor, vast 
natural resources of timber, coal, and agricultural 
wealth, its beautiful town sight and healthy climate, 
is destined in a short time to become one of the larg- 
est cities on the PACIFIC COAST. 

This ts an excellent opportunity for investors or 
parties seeking a business location where they can 
grow up with a new city. Special inducements to 
manufacturing enterprises. For maps, circulars, 
prices and other aera address 

HOMAS COOPER. 
Genera! Manager Northern Land and Development 
Co.. South Bend, Washington. 


L ADIE can have smaller feet. Solid comfort. 
Pamphlet free.Sample package LOcts 


THE PEDINE CO., NEW YORK. 


If You Want Clean White Teeth USE 


DE LIETTES French Tooth Powaer wnd you will 
continue to do so. Good sized »ampie by mail Ten 


‘Cents. Address 


PIERRE DE LIETTE, 


45 Randolph Street, - - Chicago. 


- IRVINGTON, 


A SUBURB OF PORTLAND, OREGON 


Only ten minutes by eleltric street cars to business 
part of city: Elevation over 100 feet avove city, on 
a gentle slope. STREETS IMPROVED, WATER 
MAINS LAID. City is growing rapidly in in this direc- 
tion, and it must become one of beautiful 
and popular residence portions. Offers very attrac- 
tive inducements to the investor and homeseeker, in 
a city where rapidiy. developing commerce and 
growth in population are forcing values steadily up- 
wards, p roducing a doubling of values every few 
years. For complete information, prices, plate. 
maps, etc., and for statisticta of Portiand’s growth 


and possibilities, address, 
A.L. MAXWELL, Agent, the Tornant 
Portiand, 


VASBLINE. 


FOR A GQNE-DOLLAR BILL sent us by mail 
we will deliver, free of all charges. to any person in 
the United States, all of the following articles, care- 
fully packed: 


One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline.........10cts 


One two-ounce bottleof Vaseline Pomade...... 15 * 

One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream..........- PS 15 “ 
One Cake of Vaseline Camphor Ice.........-.... 10 “ 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented........... 10 “ 


One Cake of Vaseiine Soap, exquieitely scented 25 ‘‘ 
One two-ounce bottle of White Vaseline........25 © 


$1.10 
Or for postage stamps any singe are article pide 
ASTHMALENR | Your druggist any Vaseline or preparation” i 
r an ine or 
From. unies labelled with our name: be pecans x7 
certat receive an imitation wi 
value. hesebrough Mfg Co. 245 State 8t, N. ¥. 
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A SUITABLE AND VALUABLE LIST 
OF BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


The best works by the most popular 
writers are embraced in this list, 
and now is the time to order. Where 
science is sought for, what is better than 
the works of William Denton? The Soul 
of Things, Our Planet, Is Darwin Right? 
and Radical Discourses. 

The Light of Egypt, or The Science of 
the Soul and the Stars. This work has a 
definite purpose, namely, to explain the 
true Spiritual connection between God and 
Man, and the Soul and the Stars. 

A new edition of Psychometry by Prof. 
J. Rodes Buchanan, and The New Educea- 
tion by the same author. 

In the line of poetry are Lizzie Doten’s 
Poems of Progress and Poems Inner Life. 
Barlow’s Voices, and Immortality Inherent 
in Nature. Angel Whisperings for the 
Searchers after Truth, by Hattie J. Ray. 
Consolation by A. P. Miller. Radical 
Rhymes by William Denton, and Poems 
from the Life Beyond and Within com- 
piled by Giles B. Stebbins. 

Outside the Gates and other tales and 
sketches by a band of spirit intelligences, 


through the mediumship of Mary Theresa. 


Shelhamer. 

The Records of a Ministering Angel by 
Mary Clark. f 

Beyond the Gates by Miss Phelps is a 
combination of the literary and spirituelle. 
This popular author has for one of her 
latest works Between the Gates, a continu- 
ation of her delicate style. 
- Heaven Revised, a narrative of personal 
experiences after the change called Death 


by Mrs. E. B. Duffey. 


Mrs. M. M. King's inspirational works, 
Principles of Nature, and Real Life in the 
Spirit world. 

Wolfe’s. Startling Facts in Modern 
Spiritualism needs no commendation. 

The Way, The Truth and the Life, a 
hand-book of Christian Theosophy; Heal- 
ing and Psychic culture, a new education, 
based upon the idea and method of the 
Christ by J. H.Dewey,M.D. Also The Path- 
way of the Spirit. A guide to Inspiration, 
Tilumination and Divine Realization on 
Earth. 

From over the Border, or Light on -the 
Normal Life of man by Benj. G. Smith. 

Transcendental Physics, being an ac- 
count of experimental investigations of 
Prof. Zoliner with the medium Henry 
Slade. 

Scientific Religion by Laurence Oliphant. 
An exposition showing the higher possibil- 
ities of life and practice through the 
operation of natural forces. 

D. D. Home: His Life and Mission by 
Mme. Dunglas Home. Spiritualism as 
demonstrated by D. D. Home gives a 
serenity of mind that death can not 
destroy. The work is one of the most 
valuable additions to spiritural literature 
that has been seen for some years. 

Lights and Shadows of Spiritualism by 
D. D. Home. This work was originally 
published in England in 1877, and was in 
advance of its time. Events of the past 
few years have justified the work and 


‘proven Mr. Home a true prophet, guide 


and adviser in a field to which his labor, 
gifts and noble character have given lustre. 

The complete works of A. J Davis. 

Dr. Babbitt The Philosophy of Cure, 
and Religion. 

Epes Sargent The Scientific Basis of 
Spiritualism, which should be in the 
library of all investigators and thinkers, 
also Proof Palpable. 

Unanswerable Logic, a series of Spiritual 
Discourses, given through the medium- 
ship of Thomas Gales Forster. 

The Pioneers of the Spiritual Reforma- 
tion, being the life and work of Dr. 
Justinus Kerner, and William Howitt. 

The Mystery of the Ages contained in 
the Secret Doctrine of all Religions by 
Countess Caithness, also A Visit to Holy- 
rood, being an account of the Countess’ 
visit to this famous castle. 

Spirit Workers in the Home Circle is an 
Autobiographic Narrative of psychic pke- 
nomena in family daily life, extending 
over a period of twenty years by Morell 
Theobald, F. ©. A. 

Rev. E. P. Powell has issued a valuable 
work entitled Our Heredity from God. 

Space forbids further mention, but any 
and all books in the market cån be ordered 
through this office. 

Partial price list of books for sale, post- 
paid: Poems of Progress, plain, $1.10, 
gilt, $1.60; Poems Inner Life, piain, $1.10, 
gilt, 31.60; The Voices, $1.10; Start- 
ling Facts in Modern Spiritualism, $2.25; 
Psychometry, $2.16; The New Education, 
$1.60; The Priuciples of Nature, 3 vols., 
$1.50 per vol.; Real Life in the Spirit- 
world, 83 cents; The complete works of A. 


J. Davis, $30.00; Religion, Babbitt, $1.60; 
The Scientific Basis of Spiritualism, $1.60; 
Proof Palpable, cloth, $1.00; A Kiss for a 
Blow, a book for children, 70 cents; Vital 
Magnetic Cure, $1.08; Animal Magnetism 
Deleuze, $2.15; Diegesis, $2.16; Future 
Life, $1.60; Home, a volume of Poems, 
$1.60; Heroines of Free Thought, $1.75; 
Pioneers of the Spiritual Reformation, 
$2.65; Nature's Divine Revelations, $3.75; 
Transcendental Physics, 75 cents; Records 
of a Ministering Augel, $1.10; Mind Read- 
ing and Beyond, $1.35; Primitive Mind 
Cure, $1.60; Divine Law of Cure. $1.60; 
Immortality, Barlow, 60 cents; Stories for 
Our Children, 25 cents; Our Planet, $1.60; 
The Soul of Things, 3 vols., $1.60 each; 
Radical Discourses, $1.33; Outside the 
Gates, $1.25; The Way, the Truth and the 
Life, $2.00; The Pathway of the Spirit, 
cloth, $1.25, paper, 75 cents; D. D. Home, 
His Life and Mission, plain, $2.00, gilt, 
$2.25; Lights and Shadows of Spiritualism, 
$2.00; Unanswerable Logic, $1.60; The 
Mystery of the Ages, $2.70; A Visit to 
Holyrood, $1.60; Spirit Workers in the 
Home Circle, $1.60; Our Heredity from 
God, $1.75; Spirits Book, Kardec, $1.60; 
Beyond the Gates, $1.35; Between the 
Gates, $1.35; The Light of Egypt, $3.00; 
Angel Whisperings, plain, $1.50, gilt, $2.00; 
Heaven Revised, 25 cents; From over the 
Border, $1.00; Scientific Religion, $2.50; Is 
Darwin Right? $1,05; Radical Rhymes, 
$1.30; Consolation, and other Poems, $1.00; 
Poems from the Life Beyond and Within, 
$1.60; Logic Taught by Love, $1.00; Light 
on the Path, cloth, 40 cents, paper, 25 
cents; Book on Mediums, Kardec, $1.60. 


THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS 


OF 


SPIRITUALISM. 


BY EPES SARGENT. 


Author of “ Planchette, or the Despair of Science,” 
“The Proof Palpable of Immortality,” Etc. 


This is a large 12mo. of 372 pages, in long primer 
type, with an appendix of twenty-three pages in bre- 
vier. 

The author takes the ground that since natural 
science is concerned with a knowledge of real phe- 
nomena, appealing to our sense perceptions, and 
which are not only historically imparted, but are di- 
rectly presented in the irresistable form of dally 
demonstration to any faithful investigator, therefore 
Spiritualism is a natural science, and all oppost- 
tion to it, under the ignorant pretense that it is out- 
ade of nature, is unscientific and unphilosophical. 

Mr. Sargent remarks in his preface: “The hour is 
coming, and now is, when the man claiming to be a 
philosopher, physical or metaphysical, who shal! 
overlook the constantly recurring phenomena here 
recorded, will be set down as behind the age, or as 
evading its most important question. Spiritualism is 
not now THE DESPAIR OF SCIENCE, as I called it on 
the title page of my first book on the subject. Among 
intelligent observers its claims to scientific recogni- 
tion are no longer a matter of doubt.” 

Cloth, 12m0., 372 pages. Price, $1.50; postage 10 
cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


TO SPIRITUALISTS. 


BY JOHN HOOKER, 
Of the Connecticut Bar. ` 


This admirabie Address has permanent value, and 
is well worthy the attention of all sober-minded 
people: and especially of Spiritualists. Price, 10 
cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


THE VOICES. 


BY WARREN SUMNER BARLOW. 


THE VOICE OF NATURE represents God in the light 
of Reason and Philosophy—in His unchangeable and 
glorious attributes. ` 

THE VOICE QF A PEBBLE delineates the individu- 
ality of Matter and Mind, fraternal Charity and 
Love. 

THE VOICE OF SUPERSTITION takes the creeds at 
their word, and proves by numerous passages from 
the Bible that the God of Moses has been defeated 
by Satan, from the Garden of Eden to Mount Cal- 
vary! 

Tax VOICE OF PRAYER enforces the idea that our 
prayers must accord with immutable laws, else we 
pray for effects, independent of cause. 

Twelfth edition, with a new stippled stee!-plat:- 
sngraving of the author from a recent photograpi. 
Printed in large, cloz; type, on. beautiful tinted 


DEATH, 


IN THE LIGHT OF 


The Harmonial Philosophy. 


BY MARY F. DAVIS. 


e 


A Whole Volume of Philosophical Truth is 
Condensed into this Little Pamphlet. 


Mrs. Davis bas developed with rare faithfulness 
pathos the pure principles of true Spiritualism. The 
sorrowful may find consolation in these pages, 
and the doubtful a firm foundation and s clear sky. 

Price, 15 cents. Eight copies for $1. Cloth bound, 
30 cents. 

For saie, wholesale and retall, by JNO. C. BUNDY 
Chicago. 


BOOKS. 


SPIRITUALISM, 


Psychical Phenomena, 
Free Thought and Science. 


The crowded condition of the JOURNAL'S advertis 
ing columns preciudes extended advertisements of 
books, but investigators and buyers will be supplied 


witha 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST 


upon application. 
JNO. C. BUNDY, Chicago, IL 


MIND, THOUGHT AND CEREBRATION. 


BY ALEXANDER WILDER. 
Pamphlet form, price 10 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNo. C. BUNDY 
Chicago. 


THAR 


Watseka Wonder 


A NARRATIVE OF STARTLING PHENOMENA 
OCCURRING IN THE CASE OF 


MARY LURANCY VENNUM. 


BY DR. B, W. STEVENS. 


This well attested account of spirit presence 
created a wide-spread sensation when first published 
in the Religio-Philosophical Journal. Over fifty 
thousand copies were circulated, including the Jour. 
nal's publication and the pamphlet editions, but the 
demand still continues. 

To those familiar with the marvellous story, it is 


NO WONDER 


the Interest continues, for in it on indubitable testi- 
mony may be learned how a young girl was 


SAVED FROM THE MAD HOUSE, 


by the direct assistance of Spirits, through the inteli- 
gent interference of Spiritualists, and after months 
of almost continuous spirit control und medical 
treatment by Dr. Stevens, was restored to perfect 
health, to the profound astonishment of all. So far 


-transcending In some respect, all other recorded 


cases Of a similar character, this by common acciaim 
came to be known as 


THE WATSEKA WONDER. 


Were it not that the history of the case is authenti- 
cated beyond all cavil or possibility of doubt, it would 
be considered by those unfamiliar with the facts of 
Spiritualism as a skillfully prepared work of fiction. 


As 
A MISSIONARY DOCUMENT. 


for general] distribution, IT 18 UNEQUALLED; and for 
this purpose should be distributed industriously 
generously, persistently far and near. H 

The present issue is a superior edition from new ste- 
reotype plates, printed on a fine quality of toned pa 
per, and protected by “lald” paper covers of tb: 
newest patterns. 

The publisher has taken advantage of the necessit: 
for new plates, and with the courteous permission oi 
Harper Brothers, incorporated with the case ot 
Lurancy Vennum one from Harper's Magazine for 
May, 1860, entitled 


Psychical and Physio-Psychological Studies. 


MARY REYNOLDS, 


A CASE OF 


Double Consciousness; 


This case ts frequently referred to by medical au 
thorities, and Mr. Epes Sargent makes reference t 
it in that invaluable, standard work, The Scieuti‘ 
Basts of Spiritualism, his latest and beet effort. TE 
case of Mary Reynolds does not equa! that of t. 
tancy Vennum, but tis nevertheless a vatuablic sv 
dition. The two narrations make a 


SIXTY-PAGE PAMPHLET. 


Price, 15 cents per copy. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 


IMPORTED EDITION. 


Lights and Shadows 
SPIRITUALISM. 


BY D. D. HOMB. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
Part First. 


ANCIENI SPIRITUALISM. 


CHAPTER I. THE FAITHS OF ANCIENT PEOPLES. 
Spiritualism as old as our planet. Lights and shad- 


ows of Pagan times. 
CHAPTER Il. ASSYRIA, CHALDEA, EGYPT AND 
PERSIA. ‘‘Chaldea's seers are good.” The h- 


Prop 
ecy of Alexander's death. Spiritualim in the 
shadow of the pyramids. Setho and Psammeticus 
Prophecies regarding Cyrus. The “Golden Star’ 
of Persia. 

CHAPTER III. INDIA AND CHINA. Apolloniusand : 
the Brahmins. The creed of “Nirvana.” Laotse - 
and Confoe'ns. Present corruption of the Chinese. 

CHAPTEP /. GREECE AND ROME. The famous 
Sptritualists of Hellas. Communication between 
world and world three thousand years ago. The 
Delphian Oracle. Pausanias and the Byzantine 
Captive. “Great Pan is dead.” Socrates and his 
attendant spirit. Vespasian at Alexandria. A 
haunted house at Athens. Valens and the Greek 
Theurgists. The days of the Cæsars. 


Part Second. 


SPIRITUALISM IN THE JEWISH AND 
CHRISTIAN ERAS’ ‘ 


CHAPTERI. THE SPIRITUALISM OF THE BIBLE. 
Science versus Religion. Si.uilarity of modern and 
ancient phenomena. The siege of Jerusalem. “The 
Light of the World.” Unseen armies who aided in 
the triumph of the Cross. 

CHAPTER II. THE SPIRITUAL IN THE EARLY 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Signs and wonders in the days 
of the Fathers. Martyrdom of Polycarp. The re- 
turn of Ev: us after death. Augustine's faith. 
The philosophy of Alexandria. 

CHAPTER 11]. SPIRITUALISM IN CATHOLIC AGES. 
The counterfeiting of miracles. 8t. Bernard. The 
case of Mademoiselie Perrier. The tomb of the 
Abbe Paris. “The Lives of Saints.” Levitation. 
Pro hecy of the death of Ganganelli. 

CHARTE IV. THE SHADOW OF CATHOLIC SPIR 
ITUALISM. Crimes of the Papacy. The record 
the Dark Ages. Mission and martyrdom of Joan of 
are: ane career Of Savonarola. Death of Urban 

randier. ° i 

CHAPTER V. THE SPIRITUALISM OF THE WAL- 
DENSES AND CAMISARDS. The Israel of the Alps. 
Ten centuries of Persecution. Arnaud’s march. 
The deeds of Laporte and Cavaller. The ordeal of 
fire. End of the Ceveonols War. 

CHAPTER VI. PROTESTANT SPIRITUALISM. Pro- 
cursors of the Reformation. Luther and Satin. 
Calvin. Wishart mariyrdom. ‘Witchcraft. Fa- 
mou“ accounts of apparitions. Bunyan, Fox and 


Wesley. 
CHAPTER VII. THE SPIRITUALISM OF CERTAIN 
GREAT SEERS. “The Reveries of Jacob Behmen.*’ 
_ Swedenborg’s character and teachings. Narratives 
regarding the spiritual gifts. Jung Stilling. His 
unconguerable faith. and the providences accorded 
him. Zschokke, Oberlin, and the Seeress of Pro- : 


vost. 
Part Third. 
MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 


CHAPTERI. INTRODUCTORY. 

CHAPRERII. DELUSIONS. American false proph- 
ets. Two ex-reverends claim to be witnesses fore- 
told by St. John. “The New Jerusalem." A 
strange episode inthe history of Geneva. ‘The 
New Motor Power.” A society formed for the at- 
tainment of earthly immortality. 

CHAPTER III. DELUSIONS (continued), The re. 
vival of Pythagorean dreams. Allan Kardec's 
communication after death. Fancted evocation of 
the spirit of a sleeper. Fallacies of Kardecism. 
The Theosophical Society. Its vain quest for 
agiphs and gnomes. Chemical processes for the 
manufacture of spirits. A magician wanted. 

CHAPTER IV. Mental diseases little understood. 

CHAPTER V. “PEOPLE FROM THE OTHER WORLD." — 
A pseudo investigator. Gropiugs in the dark. The 
spirit whose name was Yusef. Strange logic ana 
strange theories. 

CHAPTER VI. SKEPTICS AND TESTS. Mistaken 

iritualists. Libels on the Spirit world. The 
whitewashing of Ethiopians, 

CHAPTER VII.  ABSURDITIES. “When Greek 
meets Greek.” The spirit-costume of Oliver Crom- 
well. Distinguished visttors to Italian seances. A 
servant and prophet of God. Convivial spirits. A 
phosta tea-party. A dream of Mary Stuart. The 

eas of a homicide concerning his own execution. 
An exceedingly gifted medium. The Crystal Pal- 
aces of Jupiter. Re-incarnative literature. The 
mission of John King. A penniless archangel. <A 
spirit with a taste for diamonds. The most wonder- 
ful medium in the world. 

CHAPTER VIII. TRICKERY AND ITS EXPOSURB!'. 
Dark seances. A letter from Serjeant Cox. The 
concealment of “‘spirit-drapery."" Rope tying and 
handcuffs. Narrative of exposed imposture. Va- 
rious modes of fraud. 

PTER 1X. TRICKERY AND ITS EXPOSURE 
(continued). The passing of matter through mat- 
ter. “Spirit brought flowers.” The ordinary dark 
seance. Variations of “phenomenal” trickery. 
“Spirit Photography.” Moulds of ghostly hands 
and feet. Baron Kirkup's experience. read: 

of sealed letters. 

THE HIGHER ASPECTS OF SPIRITU- 

ALISM. The theological Heaven. A story regard- 

ing acofin. An incident with “L. M.“ A London 

lackwood’s Magazine” and some seances 


“ OUR FATHER.” 
CHAPTER XII. THE HIGHER ASPECT Of SPIRITU- 
ALISM (continued). ‘ Stella.” ; 
APPENDIX. 
and was not tocluded in 


This covers eight pages 
the American poten Itis devoted toa brief ac- - 


count of a young medium who under spirit influence 
wrote poetry of a high order. Extracts from these 
poetic inspirations are given The appendix is 
an interesting anà most fitting conclusion of a valu- 
bad A q 

This is the English edition originally published a, 


$4.00. Itis a large book, equal to 600 pages of the 
average 12mo., and much superior in every way to 
the American edition published some years ago. 
Originally published In 1877, it was in advance of its 
time. Events of the past twelve years have justified 
the work and proven Mr. Home a true prophet, . 
guide and adviser in a field to which his labor, gifte 
and nobie character have given lustre. : 

Svo., 412 pages. Price, $2.00. 

For bale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. Br NDXt 
Chicago. oe ie of 
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THIRD PAGE.—The Farmers’ Alliance. 


PUBLISHED AT 92 LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 
BY JOHN C. BUNDY 


Entered at the Chicago Post-office as Second-class 
Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


One Copy, 6 Months,............50.... cee 1.26 
Single Copies, 5 Cents. Specimen Copy Free. 


_ DISCONTINUANCES.—Subscribers wishing Taz 


JOURNAL stopped at the expiration of their sub- 
scription should give notice to that effect, other- 
wise the publisher will consider it their wish to 
have it continued. 


REMITTANCES.—Should be made by Post-office 
Money Order, Express Company Money Order, 
Registered Letter, or deaft on either Chicago or 
New York. 

E” Do Not Send Checks on ‘Local Banks 


All letters and communications should be ad 
dressed, and all remittances made payable to JOHN 
C. BUNDY, Chicago, Ill. | 


Advertising Rates, 20 cents per Agate line. 
‘Reading Notices, 40 cents per iine. 


Lord & Thomas, Advertising Agents, 45 Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago. All communications rela- 
tive to advertising should be addressed to them. 


CONTENTS. 


FIRST PAGE.—Topics of the Times 

SECOND PAGE.—T. De Witt Talmage, Attention! 
Parnell and Irish Home Rule. Stupendous Stu- 
pidity. 

Views of 
a Unitarian. Editorial Notes. 

FOURTH PAGE.—The Open Court.—A Sermon on 
Spiritualism. 


_ FIFTH PAGE—The “Watseka Wonder’’—Additional 


Evidence. 

SIXTH PAGE.—Human ‘Imponderables—A Paychic- 
al Study. 

SEVENTH PAGE. -- Bobolink—A Christmas Story. 


EIGHTH PAGE.—A Ghost at the Wheel. 


NINTH PAGE.—Woman and the Home. — Some 
London Sights. A World without an Almanac. 


TENTH PAGE. — Voice of the People — What 
Boehme Taught. Isolated Facts, or Links in a 
Chain. A Predicted Poem. Heat upon the Pian- 
ets. The Great Mainspring. 


ELEVENTH PAGE.—Which is Worst? The C.S8. A. 
Miscellaneous Advertisements. 


TWELFTH PAGE.—Book Reviews. 
ous Advertisements. . 

THIRTEENTH PAGE. —Happiness. What to Talk 
About. Miscellaneous Advertisements. 


FOURTEENTH PAGE. — Is Life Worth Living? 
Miscellaneous Advertisements. 

FIFTEENTH PAGE. — Miscellaneous Advertise- 

. ments. 

SIXTEENTH PAGE.—The Publisher. 
ous Advertisements. 


THE JOURNAL will be sent 


FOUR WEEKS FREE to all 
who so request. A careful read- 
ing is respectfully asked. Per- 
sons receiving copies, who have 
not subscribed, may know that 
their address has been supplied 
by a friend and that the paper is 
either paid for .by some one or 
is sent with the hope of closer 
acquaintance. Those receiving 
copies. in this way will incur 
no financial responsibility. 


Miscellane- 


Miscellane- 


THE JOURNAL BINDER. 
Every reader who desires to preserve his 
wanted should procure a binder. The 


“Emerson” is the best one I know of; and 
a size suitable for THE JOURNAL in full 


' cloth withthe side stamped with the name 


of the paper in full gilt, will be furnished 
subscribers for seventy-five cents, which is 
fifty cents less than retail price. They 
will be supplied to none but subscribers at 
the reduced price. At the end of the year 
the numbers can be removed, if desired, 
and the binder is ready for the next year, 
and as good as new; or the volumes can be 
left in the covers and put upon the library 
shelf, and another binder procured. Every 
aumber has articles of permanent value— 
as good years hence as during the week of 
sesu 2. 


` 


“REMEMBER.” 


Now that the season of gift making is 
here and your generous impulses are stirred 
by the force of custom, remember that in 
giving you are not of necessity so generous 
as you seem. Did it ever occur to you 
that the pleasure of giving, the self satis- 
faction it-affords is often a greater im- 
pelling power than the thought of the 
pleasure or real help which the beneficiary 
is to receive? Be honest with yourselves; 
it will do you good. To do good purely 
for the sake of others is not an easy thing 
for poor human nature. 

Altruistic action unadulterated with 
selfishness is a rare thing. Yet of all 
people in the world the true Spiritualist is 
the one whose thoughts and deeds should 
be free from even the color of selfishness. 
Remember the poor; and help those who 
are, with inadequate facilities, heroically 
struggling to help themselves. Remember 
those who can never reciprocate your gifts 
in kind but who with grateful hearts and 
courage freshened by your generosity may 
be enabled to help those still worse off 
than themselves. Spiritualists, remember 
Spiritualism! Remember that to it you 
owe an assurance of future life and ulti- 
mate happiness which all else failed to 
give you. Remember that there is as 
surely a day of reckoning under the new 
dispensation as was ever proclaimed under 
that of the reign of orthodox theology. 

Don’t forget that you have got to render 
an account of your stewardship and that 
no person can atone for your sins of 
omission or commission, other than your- 
self. Ask yourself these questions and 
honestly answer them without attempts at 
excuses: Have I helped a doubting friend 
to firmer ground during the year now clos- 
ing? Have I done what I could to make 
this world better and a knowledge of the 
next more clear? Have I always had the 
courage of my convictions and felt the 
responsibilities which my spiritual 
knowledge imposes? In a word, have I in 
word and thought and deed done my whole 
duty during the past year, and am Ien- 
titled to the full measure of peace and 
happiness for which I long? Have I paid 
for my Spiritualist paper?—of course you 
have had to pay for all others. Have I 
helped the editor of the paper of my faith 
as I should? Have I done more than offer 
him lip service, and if so how much have 
I done for him in his untiring efforts to 
elevate and advance the cause for which I 
profess so much? 

Friends, you may evade and put off this 
self examination; you may wheedle your- 
selves as you will, you can not avert the 
final reckoning with yourself. It is as 
certain as that you live and will live for- 
ever. Remember that the sooner you 
begin to settle with yourself on an honest 
basis, the happier you will be both here 
and hereafter. 


The contribution entitled ‘‘A Predicted 
Poem” on another page was accompanied 
by the poem referred to, which though of 
considerable merit, was found too long for 
publication. The quotation from the 
World which headed it, is as follows: 
“The Confederate breastworks on the 
Heights at Battery Park are preserved as 
flower beds.” 


Make your friend a present of a year’s 
subscription to Tue RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL JOURNAL; or, what is better, induce 
your friend or friends to subscribe for it 
themselves. 


Don’t let the new year come in and find 
you behind in your subscription to THE 
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TOPICS OF THE TIMES, 


Although Mrs. O’Shea is said to be an accomplished 
musician she has struck some notes on the harp of 
old Erin that are decidedly discordant. 


An Atchison, Kan., woman recently arose in. ‘the 


“night, lit the kitchen fire, and prepared breakfast, 


and was sound asleep at the time she did it. 


The Mormons have decided not to press their claims 
for admission of Utah as a state in the next Congress. 
This is certainly considerate and it will relieve the 
Senate of the necessity of dealing with the matter. 


Mr. Balfour, who will spend his Christmas in Dub- 
lin, is not as unpopular ‘in Ireland as he was when 
he was held responsible for all the disorders in 
that part of Great Britain. : 


According to Superintendent Porter’s preliminary 
bulletin in regard to religious societies in this country 
there are 140 religious bodies in the United States, 
besides many independent congregations. It is cer- 
tain that he has not included them all. 


Major General Alfred H. Terry, whose death is an- 
nounced, was one of the best soldiers developed by the 
civil war and his successful attack on Fort Fisher, one 
of his most brilliant achievements, received the 
thanks of Congress. The sentiment voiced by the 
Secretary of War that ‘General Terry was one of 
the most gentle, kind and brave characters that 
ever served his country” will be reéchoed by the 
nation. 


The poet Whittier celebrated his eighty-third birth- 
day on the 17th inst. Notwithstanding his announce- 
ment that he could not receive callers, his home 
at Oak Knoll was the shrine to which many of his 
friends made pilgrimage, and he was the recipient 
of numerous letters, telegrams and other tokens of 
remembrance from admirers. all over the country. 
Mr. Whittier is said to be in better health and spirits 
than he was a year ago. 


It looks as if ‘‘Gen.” Booth would soon bè able to 
test his scheme of operation for the benefit of ‘‘the 
submerged tenth.” He has already obtained over 
$300,000, and contributions are pouring in daily. A 
farm of 1,000,000 acres in one of the colonies has been 
given to him. It is stated that ‘‘Gen.” Booth will be 
the sole trustee of the funds contributed and that he 
will assume the entire responsibility for the success or 
failure of the scheme. The man is in earnest and he 
has the courage of his convictions. 


King Humbert, although he adheres to the religion 
of his ancestors, in his speech to the Italian Parlia- 
ment declares that he will not relinquish a jot of his 
prerogative as a sovereign and ruler over all Italy. 
He says that ‘‘asa jealous guardian of the rights of 
all, Ihave guaranteed the rights of the religion of 
my ancestors, at the same time maintaining the 
greatest respect for that liberty of conscience which 
These words will not 


please the occupant of the papal chair. The king's | 


announcement of his purpose not to permit a divided 
rule in Rome is as follows: ‘‘But I never permit my 
sovereign authority to suffer derogation in the name 
of religion.” Humbert is a Catholic monarch, but 
from him the temporal power of the pope receives no 
recognition. 


Sitting Bull was a wily chieftain and an interesting 
relic of savage life, now fortunately passing away 
from this continent forever. His hatred of the whites 
was bitter, but his discretion in his later days was 
greater than his animosities. Some other leader may 
now come to the front and in revenge precipitate an 
outbreak which Sitting Bull with his experience was 
too wise to inaugurate. Meanwhile there is no good 
reason why the United States government should not 
keep its word and its bond and furnish the Indians 
with their regular rations. 


The bill now before Congress providing for the reg- 
ulation of immigration and likely to be enacted is 
more stringent than the contract labor act now on the 
statute book, which it is needless to say has utterly 
failed to accomplish what was intended. The prob- 
lem is a difficult one to deal with and it is doubtful 
whether the proposed new law will solve it, but the 
situation can not be worse than it is at present when 
contract laborers by thousands are imported every 
week by establishments that are reaping all the ad- 
vantages of the protective tariff. 


Miss Kate Drexel, who was received as a novitiate 
in the Roman Catholic church as Sister Catherine a 
year ago, will take her final vows in February, when 
she will give her fortune, estimated at $8,000,000, to 
the order of the Sisters of the Most Holy Sacrament, 
recently founded by_her. A few weeks ago the seven- 
teen-year-old daughter of a German Catholic was 
married to the twenty-year-old son of. a Chicago 
multimillionaire, the ceremony being conducted by 
Archbishop Feehan. ‘Thus does Rome steadily build 
for the future in America. 


It is difficult to keep track of the ownership of the 
much-seized United Ireland. It was captured by Par- 
nell with a mob at his heels, retaken by the anti- 
Parnellites and captured again by the Parnell crowd. 
when Parnell conversed with outsiders through the 
keyhole. Two editions of the paper have been 
printed, the one that favors Parnell at the office of 
publication under the protection of a strong guard, 
the other at the Dublin Nation establishment. The 
latter edition is an alleged copy of the number de- 
stroyed by Parnell and his followers and bears in 
large letters the word «‘Suppressed.” The followers 
of Parnell have seized a wagon loaded with copies of 
this edition and dumped them into the River Liffey. 
In fact the Irish for the moment have forgotten Eng- 
lish rule and are fighting one another. The Pall Mall 
Gazette urges the members of the McCarthy section 
to take off their coats and fight the Parnellites vigor- 
ously and to the end. Meanwhile a question among 
the Irish on this side of the water is, Who shall re- 
ceive the funds raised during the recent visit of the 
Irish envoys? And the English Liberals are begin- 


ning to see that the Home Rule which the Irish party 


is working for is not the kind of home rule which 
they and the English people are willing to grant. 


The requisition to the mayor of London asking him 
to call a meeting to give expression to the protest of 
the British capital against Russia’s persecution of the 
Jews was signed by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and many of the clergy of high rank, such as the 
deans and vice-chancellors of Oxford and Cambridge, 
four dukes, of Argyle, Westminster, Abercorn and 
Newcastle, twenty earls, marquises and other lords, 
thirty members of Parliament, two lieutenant-generala, 
Clark and Graham, Admiral Inglefield, five bishops, 
many barons, knights and other titled people; also 
the Countess of Meath and the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 
Such a phalanx of names has not been placed under a 
petition in London for many years. There is, of 
course, no Israelite among them. The meeting thus 
called was held on December 10th. The Lord Mayor 
presided, and the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Duke of Argyle sent messages expressing sympathy 


with the meeting. The Duke of Westminster moved. 


the adoption of a resolution declaring that the re- 


newed sufferings of the Jews in Russia from the © 
operation of the severe and exceptional edicts ag@inst ~ 


them, and the disabilities placed upon them, are 
deeply to be deplored, and that in this last decade of 
the nineteenth century religious liberty is a principle 
which should be recognized by every Christian com- 
munity as among natural human rights. The reso- 
lution was adopted, and a committee was appointed 
to convey the views of. the meeting to the Czar. 


Kansas has always been noted for the unique meth- 
ods and bold conceptions of its inhabitants; leastwise 
of someofthem. Their genius is not to be hampered 
‘by any statutory enactments or respected customs. 
Ju.ge Balderson is one of these geniuses; as between 
him and Pratt of Spring Hill it is hard to tell which is 
entitled to take the bakery. On the whole, however, 
it is probable that the great medium developer, wind 
consumer, word mangler, and intimate friend of Peri- 
cles, Henry the Eighth, Buddha & Co: would be 
awarded the cake. In such a case as the one in which 
Judge Balderson had to call in a preacher to help him 
trample on the law in order to force a jury to find a 
verdict, the Spring Hill party would have had only to 
project his «‘irresistible will” into the mentality of the 
jury, and a verdict or any other sort of materialization 
would have been promptly forthcoming. This is the 
crude and unconventional way in which Judge Bald- 
erson did it at Topeka last week, according to a dis- 
patch published in the Chicago Tribune of the 18th: 
“The jury in the case of Nellie Mayes, charged with 
the robbing of John Jobest, had been out fifty-four 
hours last evening when Judge Balderson made arə 
rangements to have the Rev. T. E. Harmon go to the 
jury room at 3 o’clock this morning and hold services. 
He held services lasting one hour and fifty minutes, 
the jury joined in the singing. He preached on the 
immortality of the soul. Within a few minutes after 
the services ended the jury had agreed and returned a 
verdict of guilty of grand larceny. The attorneys for 
the defense, J. K. A. McMahan and R. Wilson, say 
that before the services the majority of the jury was 


for acquittal. They filed a petition for a new trial, 
claiming misconduct of Judge Balderson, the ft 
and jury.” oe 
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ADVICE TO WOMEN. 


Vith due humility and a sincere desire to promote 
cause of woman suffrage, THE JOURNAL rises to 
ra word of advice to the host of noble and able 
men who are so magnificently struggling for the 
‘mplete enfranchisement of their sex. When you 
‘ld your stated meetings or called conventions, de- 
¿md on the talent and earnestness of your sister 
d-workers to supply the speech making! Above all 
ings keep orthodox ministers and ex-ministers off 


gour rostrum unless you have summered and wintered 
hem and are sure they have something to say and 
Fiknow how to say it, and to stop when done. 


To no other class in the civilized world are you so 


f deeply indebted for opposition to everything tending 


to broaden your sphere and enlarge your liberty as to 
the so-called evangelical clergy. Many of you know 
this, and those who do not should study history. 
Throw off your inherited disposition to fawn over the 
preacher; put this presumptuous individual, ever 
ready to exploit himself, on no higher level at least 
in the work you have in hand than you do your own 
male relatives and your business acquaintances. To 
the business man, to the intelligent, well informed 
layman you have rarely appealed in vain for help or 
sympathy in your struggle for political or religious 
rights. Your merchant, your grocer, your man of 
affairs may not be loaded to the lips with borrowed 
wit and ancient but doubtful authorities, he may not 
have the fatal gift of gab; but he is, as a rule, sure to 
have an innate love of justice, a mind comparatively 
free from ecclesiastical prejudices against woman’s 
equality with man, a quick comprehension of the 
equities involved, and generous impulses, unhampered 
by personal interest, which will inspire him to valiant 
deeds and telling speech in your behalf. Encourage 
these men who are moving the machinery of the 
world, who do not claim to be the authorized inter- 
preters of God's will, but who know what justice is, 
what equity is, what common humanity is; invite and 
encourage such meu—if you want men advocates— 
to express their views at your gatherings. They may 
not tickle womanish vanity, but they will not rise to 
address you inflated with their own conceit, nor handi- 
capped by musty authorities, nor moved with desire 
to shine as wits, humorists and orators. 
—unpolished, unconventional though they may often 
be—they will throw into their effort a psychical and 
intellectual strength worth more to you than all the 
effeminate mouthings, the efféte theology, the second- 
hand smartness of the average preacher. who seeks a 
hearing from you. 

When your cause was weak, and tne butt of ridi- 
cule, when it furnished texts for pious warnings, the 
support of the pulpit then denied you would have 
been a great boon. Now it is not. The pulpit, pushed 
on by the pews, has been forced to slacken its antago- 
nism, to tolerate your claim and even to advocate it in 
some instances. Seeing success already perching on 
your banners, the clerical cohorts, more than 60,000 
strong in this country, are hastening to adapt them- 
s2lves to the necessities of the times and to invent 
new shackles and bonds whereby they may still chain 
woman to the tail of their chariot, or under a new 
guise keep her at the laboring oar of their rotten old 
craft. Any sensible, pure-hearted woman knows 
more about religion, more about God, more of the 
eternal verities than does the wisest wearer of clerical 
cloth. You don’t need male preachers to give re- 
ligious tone to your meetings. You have women 
preachers whose hearts are with you in your purpose 
as those of men ministers can not be. If you say there 
are not enough women in the pulpits to go around, 
why, then make more. There is material enough 
and of finest quality. Put your sisters in the pulpits, 
but caution them to take with them as little theology 
as possible in order not to displace that pure and 
simple and saving religion which comes to them as a 
rightful inheritance direct from God—not the Presby- 
terian or the Baptist or the Methodist or any other 


sectarian and limited God; but that great fountain of j 


love and intelligence from whom all life flows. 


Once again THE JOURNAL warns you to fight shy of 
male preachers in your woman suffrage conclaves. 


In their way- 
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And it does this with all due respect for the many 
noble and true men to be found in the pulpits and who 
honor their calling and humanity. 


ROMANISM A SURVIVAL. - 


Romanism is a survival which enables us to under- 
stand the curious mental and moral condition of the 
mass of mankind one, two and three thousand years 
ago, and makes us aware of the immense advance that 
truly modern communities have made, socially, politi- 
cally and morally. In it is embodied, as it were, a 
warning as to what a low condition civilized society 
might relapse into if the reactionary spirit were allowed 
to get the upper hand. In this country Romanism is 
an exotic and its revival, which began after the fall of 
Napoleon I., is a singular historical fact of the nine- 
teenth century. It was caused im part by the ‘holy 
alliance” of kings and emperors which had for its ob- 
ject the suppression of popular government and 
liberal principles in both hemispheres. The excuse 
for this alliance was the excesses of the revolutionary 
spirit of France. Liberty was stigmatized as in- 
famous. England, Prussia and Russia, all three 
powers outside the pale of Romanism, under the in- 
fluence of an intensely reactionary spirit, actually re- 
stored old Pius VII. to the Vatican after his long im- 
prisonment by Bonaparte, who, if he had succeeded in 
his Russian expedition, intended to have suppressed 
the papacy and declared himself pope-emperor, unit- 
ing in his own person a civil and ecclesiastical su- 
premacy over all Europe—for if Russia had been con- 
quered, all Europe would have been at the feet of the 
Corsican adventurer. But man proposes, and the 
course of things disposes. 

A reactionary literature also came to the assistance 
of the ‘holy alliance” of kings and emperors who 
were bent on towing the modern world back to the 
status of the dark ages. Walter Scott, who was, de- 
spite his toryism, on the side of his reason and com- 
mon sense a thorough Scotchman, was on the side of 
his imagination and emotional nature a reactionist. 
Interiorly he respired the very spirit of the middle 
ages. His ‘Lady of the Lake,” «‘Ivanhoe” and Jacob- 
ite poetry and romances cast a spell over all Europe. 
The lost cause of Stuartism was almost revived and 
the spirit of the ages of faith was rekindled in the 
breasts of the aristocracy of Great Britain. Then 
followed Puseyism and ritualism in the English church. 

Wordsworth played into the hands of Romanism 
with his ecclesiastical sonnets. The reactionary 
movement in the world of literature and art in France 
and Germany, called romanticism, was part and parcel 
of the Romanist reaction. Brownson became a dis- 
ciple of the French reactionist Lacordaire, and reas- 
serted in American speech the exploded dogmas of 
the spiritual despotism of the middle ages. ‘The im- 
mense immigration from the South of Ireland to this 
country during the last half century has made all our 
large cities and towns only too familiar with Roman- 
ism. 
Notwithstanding this cataclysm of medieval bigotry 
and superstition, the cause cf liberty in both hemi- 
spheres has prospered,and science and rational knowl- 
edge are becoming the watchwords of ever increasing 
hosts in all civilized countries. Light and liberty are 
winning new trophies in every collision with the dark 
spirit of medieval despotism. Even in Catholic 
Belgium popular education under the control of the 
state has become a fixed fact in the teeth of Roman 
ecclesiastics and their fulminations. Italy is united 
and independent, France is a republic, Germany is 
consolidated. American slavery was abolished a 
quarter of a century ago, Napoleon III. has disap- 
peaved from the theatre of activity and the Mariolatry 
of his empress did her no good. 


Thus have Romanism and Jesuitism lost in late 
years in both hemispheres. The latest Jesuitical 
enterprise in the United States of fighting popular 
education will in the long run bring those engaged 
in it to signal grief. There is no chance of the Bastile 
being rebuilt in France or of the fires of the Inquisi- 
tion being rekindled even in Spain, or the instruments 


of ecclesiastical torture being brought forth from | pany he was in. = 
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Romanism, Bourbonism and Ritualism seem to sur- 
vive to keep intelligent, modern, progressive com- 


munities in a constant state of vigilant activity, so` 


that political and mental freedom may nowhere suffer 
detriment, but be continually promoted and strength- 
ened over the whole area of civilization. 


INCREASE OF CLAIRVOYANCE. 


Almost daily we hear of instances of clairvoyant 
sight, telepathic percipiency and other forms of psy- 
chical manifestations occurring spontaneously. As a 
rule these incidents are almost incapable of being 


formulated in a way to be of value for publication, | 


owing either to their private nature, the objection of 
the parties to publicity, or the impossibility of invest- 
ing cold type with those subtile evidences of genuine- 
ness which only oral testimony can supply. In many 
cases it would be necessary to fill a page with dry ex- 
planatory details in order to use an incident covering 
ten lines; and this of course is out of the question in a 


newspaper, being more properly the, province of sci-. 


eutific reports. So far as practicable THE JOURNAL 
endeavors to accompany accounts of phenomena with 
sufficient proofs to inspire confidence in the good faith 
of the parties, and with such evidential accessories as 
may command for the statements the respect of those 
interested, and to inspire the more critically inclined 
with sufficient interest to probe them farther. Below 
we give one of many among these ever-recurring inci- 
dents. The narrator is an experienced student of psy- 
chics. In sending it he says: “I quite understand 
there is nothing wonderful or strange about it. 1 pre- 
sume it is only one of a million similar incidents that 
occurred on that day. But the very fact that such 
things are so common makes me wonder that we can 
not make clear and satisfactory analyses of them. I 


may say the lady is past fifty, educated, traveled, of - 


high character. She never had any knowledge of any 
member of my family other than of myself. 


fearful that some would think her a medium.” 
THE INCIDENT. 

To-day, November 30th, when returning from 
church I overtook a lady acquaintance. We walked 
on together for a block or so, discussing the discourse 
to which we had listened and which had been sug- 
gested by the messiah craze among the Indians. Sud- 
denly the lady turned to me and inquired, ‘‘May I tell 
you something?” 
said: «I see walking by your side a tall, broad 
shouldered man, and, oh! so white. His face is as white 
as a piece of cloth. His hand is long and slim and 
white and looks as though he was very poor (ema- 
ciated). And how he does spit—so much! Was he 
drowned or was he an expert swimmer? He moves 
as though swimming. He has a bow and arrows. 
With his arrow he could hit the bull's eye every time. 
He was a great lover of fun—could amuse people, and 
keep things lively. Have I told you enough so that 
you can recognize him?” I replied: «It is brother 
Bill. He passed on last summer. In May his wife 
wrote me to come if I desired to see him alive. I 
went and remained with him during the last of May 
and the fore part of June, about ten days. His diffi- 
culty seemed to be of the stomach. If he took food, 
it greatly distressed him, and he would spit perhaps 
for an hour at a time, filling a spittoon. He had been 
in this condition so long that his frame was absolutely 
bare of flesh. He was not tall as you say, but because 
of his peculiar form he was always designated as my 
‘tall brother.’ He was long limbed, broad shouldered, 
slim, and so seemed taller than he was.. He was very 
white when in health. When a boy he used to pull 
a hair from his head, lay it upon the snow and say, 
‘it isn't quite as white as snow.’ When I last saw 


him he was as white as a human being could be, alive . 


or dead. He was an athlete and the most expert 
swimmer I ever saw. He was naturally fond of a gun, 
and like other boys began with bow and arrow and 
bowgun. So expert was he with the bow and arrow 
| that father called him a ‘little Indian.’ He was al- 
ways the life and soul of the family and of every com- 
To illustrate: when I was last at his 


She 
pledged me not to divulge her identity, apparently 


I answered, «‘Certainly.” She then.. 


Ma 


the fasting power of Succi must be sought. 
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brothers, my sister and myself all met at his house. 
Knowing it would be the last time we should all be to- 
gether here, William seemed determined that it should 
be a joyous occasion. He sat bolstered up on a 
lounge and in his inimitable way told over the pranks 
we used to play when children and every laughable 
occurrence which his fun-loving soul had gathered 
from all the past; and for hours kept us shouting with 
laughter.” E 
By this time we had reached the lady’s home and 
she said: ‘He was an urbane gentleman. He brings 
his hand to his breast and gracefully bows to me to 
express his gratitude because I have told you of his 
presence. He is going home with you to dinner.” 
She then said: <«‘Thisis strange. What is it? [ 
am not a Spiritualist—not a medium. I just see these 
things. I don’t understand it.” =o M. 


PROGRESS AMONG REFORMED PRESBYTERIANS 


It is not generally known that the creed of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian church prohibits the members of 
that organization voting under the Constitution of the 
United States, for the reason that that document is 
“godless” or contains no mention of Deity. Such is 


{the case, but a Reformed Presbyterian church in 


Brooklyn, N. Y., lately sustained its pastor, Rev. J: 
F. Carson, in his insistence on his right to vote at pop- 
ular elections in spite of the Pittsburgh Reformed 
Presbytery. One of the leading members, the oldest 
of the church, drew from his coat pocket two time- 
stained documents. One contained the constitution of 
the United States and the other the ereed of the 
church. © ‘We all esteem Mr. Carson,” he said, ‘but 
when we consider a man recusant to the vows made 
before God we must not let our feelings carry us 
away. We must look upon our pastor now as one 
who has declined the ministry.” «No, no!” shouted 
several ladies and a wave of hisses swept over the 
hall. “No man can take an oath to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States,” he continued, “and be- 
lieve in the sentence of the Lord’s prayer which says, 
‘Thy kingdom come.’ The Constitution declares that 
no religious test will be required for a qualification 
for office in this country and God says it shall.” After 
a long and excited discussion a vote was taken and the 
pastor was sustained by an overwhelming majority. 


SUCCI’S FASTING. 


For a while prolonged fasting like that of Tanner 
and Succi was pronounced by physicians generally im- 
possible, and they favored the claim that the fasters 
obtained nourishment secretly. One of the doctors 
who have visited the Italian faster, although some- 
what skeptical at first, admits now that he sees no way 
in which the man can obtain food. Succi’s condition 
furnishes strong indirect evidence of his total absti- 
nence from nourishment. From the first his weight 
has been steadily diminishing, his appearance is cad- 
averous, his expression wild, and all his secretions are 
such as might be expected in ordinary starvation. 
Some persorfs have expressed surprise that Succi uses 
tobacco. The first day or two he smoked constantly 
But tobacco, it should be remembered, like most other 
narcotics, lessens waste of tissue. It has been sug- 
gested that the excessive use of tobacco, without food, 
saturated Succi’s body with nicotine. 

In man the brain and nervous system are great 
centers of energy, and like electric battery cells which 


they resemble, have the power of accumulating en-, 


ergy as well as of giving it out. In the electric cel 
two masses of undeveloped muscle act as storage bat- 
teries for electricity generated in the brain. Succi’s 
entire system is the analogue of these storage cells. 
Nerve cells have doubtless asimilar power. Referring 
to this subject, the New York Sun says: <‘‘The famil- 
iar example of a man of great will power working 
many hours without food or sleep is known to every 
one. Itis in this direction that the explanation of 
What is 
called his mind dwelt on the fast before him for many 
days preceding it, while he was still taking food. 
j Uneensciously, a store of nervous energy was accumu- 
“lated. As his body becomes exhausted, he partially 


stops the waste of tissue by tobacco, replaces the 
water evaporated at the lungs and skin by more water, 
and supplies the necessary waste of muscular tissue by 
stored-up nervous energy. His other reserves, such 
as fat, go to the lungs to supply carbon for oxygena- 
tion. It is in some such manner as this that Succi’s 
fast, if honest, must be accomplished.” It is mueh 
more in accordance with the scientific method to at- 
tempt to explain Succi’s fasting than to assume on 
a priori grounds that it is impossible, and to say that 
the alleged faster must in some way obtain food. 
There is a skepticism that is necessary to guard 
against deception and imposition; there is also a 
skepticism that blinds the eyes of the mind to facts 
and hinders the discovery of truth. One kind of skep- 
ticism is wise, the other is foolish, one is the hand- 
maid of progress, the other is theally of conservatism, 
stationariness, and ‘dintelleetual peace at the price of 
intellectual death.” Since the above was in type 
Succi has successfully terminated his fast. 


Rev. James S. Stone, who came to New York from 
Bombay, India, about eighteen months ago and who 
last May was given the charge of the old ‘Methodist 
church in Washington Square, where the Vanderbilts 
used to worship, is an enthusiast in what he calls the 
“forward movement.” He preaches to dissolute 
women on Sunday mornings and from the steps of 
his chureh to loungers and roughs, and holds services 
even in the opium dives of Mott and Mulberry streets. 
He has established in connection with his free church 
a dispensary under the charge of a competent physi- 
cian and Medical advice is gratis, and 
the people are charged only five or ten cents for 
medicines. There is an employment bureau under 
the eare of a woman who receives applicants, hears 
what they have to say and reports to a committee who 
tind situations for them, in the country when possible. 
To reach the strect Arabs, Mr. Stone appeals to their 
pugnacious propensities by organizing them into a 
brigade of zouaves. From 6:30 to 7:30 every Sunday 
evening unemployed men are received in the church 
parlors, where by the women. parishioners they are 
served with coffee and sandwiches while the minister 
talks to them in a free and fraternal manner. After 
the social hour, religious services are held. Mr. 
cI believe we should throw open the 
church doors to the worst of these unfortunates. Heal 
their bodily diseases first; help them to honest em- 
We 
gather every week a congregation of the most des- 
perate. Would they go to stately churches with cush- 
ioned pews and imposing architecture? I don’t know, 
but I do know they are coming to us by hundreds. 
Our aim is to seek the very worst, healing their dis- 
eased bodies, teaching them to help themselves and 
preaching to them the gospel of hope. Among the 
decently dressed members of my congregation are 
many who six months ago walked in rags, filth and 
sin.” Mr. Stone is described as a slight, boyish- 
looking man with a gentle face and kindly gray eyes 
that smile at you through gold-bowed spectacles. He 
believes in going right into the slums of the city and 
using practical, common sense methods, suited to the 
conditions of those whom he seeks to rescue from 
vice, crime and wretchedness. 


deaconess. 


Stone says, 


ployment and a chance to tight their way up. 


In a lecture in his ethnological course at Salem, 
Mass., Professor E. S. Morse said that in its first 
form everything was extremely rude, that the teeth in 
the skulls of primeval man are worn down, showing 
that bones and hard seeds were chewed up with the 
food in early times, and indicating how rude were the 


early methods of preparing food. A stick was, un- 
doubtedly, the first implement used by man. In the 


course of time he learned to sharpen this stick with a 
fragment of stone, and the infinite variety of edge 
tools to day illustrate the advance made in that line. 
Shells were used for cups and spoons, and were also 
tied to sticks to be used as hammers. Pottery was, 
evidently, first used in making a clay covering to 
cooking gourds, etc. When by accident, the clay 


covering dropped off und it was found to be service- 
able as a bowl, the art of pottery making was started. 


The decorations on early pottery are, as a rule, imita- 


tions of cloth or basket work. ‘The shapes areinvari- 
ably the imitations of the vessels previously used, 


such as gourds, etc. The early stone implements: 


were rough, and the later ones, though finely made, 
were, of course, far inferior to the metal ones used 
later. 
this country, are usually called arrow heads. In dry 
caves in California some of.these points are found 
fixed to short, thick wooden handles. They were, 
therefore, in all probability, used for knives. The 
plough of to-day can be traced back to a pointed 
stick. An ancient Grecian gem represents a plough 
with a wheel'in front, then a knife to cut the furrows, 
then the ploughshare, and lastly two handles. The 
plough of to-day is built entirely on this plan. Fish 


hooks made of bone and of horn are found, some made - 


of two small pieces, tied together. In the relics from 
the ruins of the Swiss lake dwellers, nicely made 
bronze fish hooks are found. Such is the substance 
of a very instructive lecture which was illustrated by 
specimens of early weapons and implements. 


From an article in a recent number of Unity entitled _ 


‘Our Relations with the Unseen,” contributed by Rev. 
W. A. Cram we extract the following good spiritual- 
istic thought: What we call death then, is it not the 
casting off, the dropping the grosser staging or skele- 
ton of visible matter, as the insect casts off its out- 
grown pupa case, or as many of the lower animals 
slough their shells or outgrown skin that they may be 
born into a more perfect body, a higher conscious life 
of sense and action. So we drop our outgrown pupa 
cases and shells, in and through which we see and 
know each other now, and through this outward dying 
rise into the higher unseen realm of being, into the 
consciousness and use of our more perfected ethereal 


bodies....Friends, neighbors and lovers one by one 


pass under the shadow through the veil, and we say, 
‘tis death. Has nature, beyond’ us, forgotten her or- 
der of beneficence in more and better life? Has loss 


or annihilation assumed sway? If we cuuld stand onc = 
degree higher should we not behold the same glorious ` 
progress even in death; seeing truly then, how it is - 


not death, but ever more and better life, that marks 
the change from the seen to the unseen? So the fash- 
ion of our. world changes and passes, as the soul in the 
great tidal flow of being lifts the matter of this world 
into living form of rock, tree, bird or man, a little 
while; then passing onward and upward, lets fall these 
transient waves of form. We know the objects and 
creatures about us, and each other here, next rising 
into the ethereal degree into bodies and lives of beauty, 
strength and delight of which the best here are but 
the poor, weak, embryonic growth and striving. 


It was a serious matter for Superintendent Porter 
when Oregon, Louisiana, South Carolina and New 


‘York City disputed his figures in regard to the census. 
But now he has against him some of the best known _ 


citizens of the Northwest, including Short Bull, Crow 
Dog and Big Turkey. These gentlemen are not dis- 
turbed by the effect which failure to count all their 
people will have upon their representation in Con- 
gress. What troubles them is that the number of 
their rations will be reduced by the mistake. «He 
put down many less for each tepee than the tepee 
contained,” says Short Bull, through the interpreter. 
«We shall starve, we know we shall starve if the 
great father chooses to cheat us, but we will have 
one big eat before the starving time comes, and after 
that we will fight.” Superintendent Porter must see 


now how thoroughly his census is discredited by the 


distinguished Northwesterners, and into what an un- 


amiable and belligerent state of mind his figures have — 


put them. 


In order to relieve the clerks at the stamp window 


of the burden of queries with which they are over- 
whelmed almost constantlv, a bureau of information 
is to be established in the New York post office, where 
every possible question as to postal rates and regula- 
tions and facts shall be answered. 
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The larger stone points, so often found in 


The civil service. 
commission will have a job in framing examinatio, =- 
‘papers for this post. l 
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STANDARDS OF TRUTH. 


By J. L. BATCHELOR. 


These have been the great bone of contention ever 
‘since men first differed in thought and purpose. 
While the contention, by reason of the general prog- 
ress of the race, has in great measure laid aside the 
appeal to brute force as a test of truth and right, and 
substituted therefor that of the perception of fixed 
principle and reason, this improvement in the stand- 
ard seems to produce no lessening of the differences 
that divide the contestants. Unanimity of thought 
and purpose can never come through a mixture of truth 
and error. These can never be reconciled. It may 

ome temporarily and apparently by the extensive ex- 
clusion of truth, for error within certain limits has its 
law of progress and growth. The inherent weakness 
of error as compared to truth is in this; that its pro- 
ducts alone do not yield sufficient support to keep it 
alive. The union of truth and error in the thought 
of the same moral being, who is anxious, and as yet 
unable to correctly discriminate between the two, and 
tv give to each its just due, puts it in the power of 
such being to turn over to the support of error, hon- 
estly believed, the products of truth. It is only in 
this way that error holds a footing in the world. It 
lives by stealing its suppoit from those who honestly 
accept it as the truth. When the moral being dis- 
solves this union, and relegates error to its own pro- 
ducts for support, it goes back into the swine and both 
are drowned in the sea of oblivion. 

It is doubtless true that a majority of all enterprises 
undertaken by man are failures. I think this would 
be true if we ascribe success to all where one-half of 
- anticipated results have been realized. What a sad 
commentary is this upon the wisdom of the crowning 
work and glory of creation. Man alone claims this 
preéminence, and his claim is not disputed. But 
man’s success in the progress of all that constitutes 
his highest being and life is not measured by the ab- 
sence of competition. There can be no conflict of this 
kind. The supply of all that makes real success in 
spiritual growth is infinite. The success of one is not 
the exclusion of another. Every failure has its inher- 
ent causes, and so of every success. In a study and 
knowledge of these causes alone are to be found that 
truth and wisdom that make life a success in the high- 
est sense. Our knowledge of these causes, the hopes 
and fears inspired by such knowledge, and our natural 
impulses and emotions constitute our standard of judg- 
ment, natural and acquired, which we apply in all the 
affairs of life. The considerations or factors involved 
in a complete standard are so numerous and compli- 
cated that we fail to realize our liability to err. A 
true judgment can only result from the application of 
a standard that embraces every factor naturally in the 
line of cause and effect connected with the matter 
determined. In the theory of a mind so judging, the 
omission of a single one of such factors would lead to 
an error in judgment. Errors of this kind are of daily 
occurrence with the wisest amongst us. And when 
the failure is seen, and the cause understood, we ex- 
claim, ‘If I had only known that before, I could have 
avoided the error.” Weave learned from experience 
that the standard applied was too limited. The man 
who would reap the full benefit of the soil’s productive 
power must comply with every natural law applicable 
to production. If he would succeed in trade his suc- 
cess depends upon a like rule of compliance. If he 
would determine the natural effect of what is claimed 
as a moral or religious truth, his standard of measure- 
ment, to be adequate, must embrace all the potential- 
` ities of such truth, and in determining these some sort 
of rule must be applied. And this rule will bea 
standard or criterion that is itself a measure of stan- 
dards. Can this standard of standards be expressed in 
words? We thoughtlessly jump to an affirmative an- 
swer, and attempt to formulate the standard. Instantly 
the real standard we seek to formulate escapes the 


limitation of our words, and becomes the unexpressed 
reason for the formal expression. And so we may go 
on ad infinitum, piling standard upon standard, the 
last to measure and determine the correctness of the 
preceding. Can it be said that the man who carr‘es 
this process the farthest before reaching a stopping 
place is the wisest, and has applied the standard 
that measures the highest truth? Our most valuable 
lessons come from experiencing the evil effects of our 
own errors. In this way only do we know them to be 
‘errors. The standards we need are those that show 
us these errors. Will it do to adopt and apply as this 
rule of rules one that will result finally and ultimately 
in fixed and permanently established evil? It is the 
ultimate purpose that sanctions and justifies every 
thought and act. If this purpose is something not 
only less than the greatest good, but is the greatest 
possible evil, how can it sanction and justify? 


All action rests upon two factors, ends and means. 
Our natural emotions and impulses furnish the ulti- 
mate purpose, and our practical wisdom the means. 
Our liability to err is far less in the wisdom that 
adopts the means, than in our impulses that fix the 
end to be accomplished. This end is the sphere where 
selfishness shows itself, and is the field of its activity. 
It is here where reforms are most needed, and where 
higher standards of judgment should be applied. It 
is our native impulses and emotions that need to be 
looked after, and need to be reformed. It is in these 
that the religious sentiment has its origin. It is the 
purpose of religion, meaning to rebind, to reéstablish, 
to do this. First impressions are from appearances 
that are so often unreal and deceptive. Reconsidera- 
tion, reinvestigation, the application ofa higher, stand- 
ard discloses the underlying principle or reason, a 
higher truth is brought to light, and through this en- 
larged perception we feel a rebinding force. This is 
the true religion. This is the very first self-imposed 
duty on arriving at maturity, and this duty rests upon 
us through life. We are placed in this outer physical 
world for the purpose of perfecting our characters as 
individual beings, and we can do this only by eliminat- 
ing from it everything productive of bad effects or 
evil. This is the mission of life. The criteria of 
truth we apply determine our progress. 


Every mistake ever made may be attributed to the 
fact that the staridard applied to determine ths ques- 
tion was too limited, or failed to embrace all the 
factors involved. Growth and progress consist in 
the enlargement of the standard by which we measure 
and determine the truth. The application of the same 
standard through life by a finite being results in little 
or no growth. Real spiritual growth is only secured 
by enlarging the standard of judgment, and not by the 
continued application of a fixed and unchangable one. 
This world is filled with truth. Its influence over‘us 
and our subjection to it is determined by our prepara- 
tion and capacity to receive it. Psychologically this 
is all the difference there is between the child and the 
adult. Our measure is full, and so is the child’s. To 
enlarge this measure, the receptive powers, is the 
mission of this life or any other. 


The errors of the world, as ascertained from reflec- 
‘tion and experienced effects, are far more attributable 
to the correct use of erroneous standards, than to the 
incorrect use of true ones. We err far more in our 
premises, than in our conclusions. And yet, singular 
as it may seem, the larger part of all controversies, as 
to what is the truth, has been as to whether certain 
conclusions from conceded premises were right, and 
not whether the standard of judgment applied was the 
true one. Weare more in fault in our perception 
than in our logic. And a fault here is more fatal to 
truth, for we are generally quite well satisfied with 
what we regard as a correct conclusion without much 
question as to the premises. In fact the same logic 
that supports a conclusion from true premises, also 
supports the conclusion from false premises. We have 
but one logic. The same steps that lead to error will 
lead to the truth when rightly directed. Error as a 
working energy has its means and ends, its line of 
growth as well as the truth. But that standard of 
judgment that leaves error, with all its effects, finally 
and permanently successful, dethrones the Divine and 


the truth and enthrones that personification of evil, 
the devil, and error, and is the efficient cause and 
support, in its subtle and mischievous influence, of all 
the lesser errors of the past, and will be of all in the 
future. If it is in the power of man to commit a 
crime against his Maker, is not such a belief, with the 
impulses and acts it naturally inspires, such crime? 
Were it not true that the Divine overcomes evil with 
good, there would be ground for the thought, that the 
whole class so believing would in the end be abandoned 
to the service and control of that mythic personifica- 
tion their standard of truth makes the strongest. 
Their only hope of relief from such a doom is, that 
beyond their spiritual vision there is a great truth 
not measured by their limited standards. 


The infantile nature of our spiritual powers may ac- 
count for this defect. These powers are barely devel- 
oped sufficient to assert the right to rule, but not suf- 
ficient to enforce such right. In nearly every con- 
troversy between the demands of the spirit and the 
impulses of the flesh, the latter succeeds. We are in 
the midst of this ordeal every moment, and so will 
continue, whether in this world or the next, till truth 
triumphs over error. We are the biggest kind of 
spiritual infants. We can outgrow this only by adopt-, 
ing a standard of truth, that will finally exterminated 
all evil or wrong. Only in such a standard is there 
real spiritual growth. Every religious creed is, or 
professes to be, such standard of measurement. And 
while each creed of the four hundred or over known 
to men excludes all others as erroneous, every be- 
liever accepts his, not because it will put an end to 
all evil and wrong, but because of its special benefits 
in saving him from such a doom. Is it strange that 
the most cruel and destructive conflicts of the world 
have been in support and denial of religious standards _ 
of truth accepted on this limited ground? Isthe truth 
subject to such limitations? Is the Maker of heaven | 
and earth a limited being? And can his truth ever be 
discovered and known by applying such standards? 

CLARINDA, Iowa. 


WERE THE CHRISTIAN FATHERS SPIRIT- 
UALISTS? 


By F. H. Bemis. 


Tertullian was one of the most learned and cele- 
brated of the early fathers of the Christian church. 
He was born about 160. He was called the father of 
Latin Theology. Yet it is quite certain that in the year 
of our Lord 1890 he would not be recognized as sound 
in the faith of modern evangelical orthodoxy. Read 
what he said some seventeen centuries ago, touching 
a question agitating the church of to-day. He says: 
«We had a right, after what was said by St. John, to 
expect prophesyings; and we not only acknowledge 
those spiritual gifts, but we are permitted to enjoy 
the gifts of a prophetess. There is a sister amongst 
us who possesses the faculty of revelation. She com- 
monly during our religious services on the sabbath 
falls into a crisis or trance. She has then intercourse 
with the angels, sees sometimes the Lord himself, sees 
and hears divine mysteries and discerns the hearts of 
some persons; administers medicine to such as desire 
it; and where the Scriptures are read or psalms are 
being sung, or prayers are being offered up, subjects 
from thence are ministered to her vision. We had 
once some discourse touching the soul, while this 
sister was in the spirit. When the public services 
were over, and most of the people gone, she acquainted 
us with what she had seen in her ecstacy, as the cus- 
tom was; for these things are heedfully digested that 
they may be duly proved. Among other things, she 
told us she had seen a soul in bodily shape, and that 
the spirit had appeared unto her, not empty or form- 
less.... but rather such as might be handled—delicate, 
and of the color of light and air—in everything re- 
sembling the human form.” l . 

_ Tertullian, it seems, thought prophesyings were to 
be expected in his day, in answer to an evangelical 
promise, and he says: “We not only acknowledge” 
but ‘we are permitted to enjoy the gifts of a proph- 
etess.” . 


4 


It is pertinent to inquire if a Tertullian could 
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“acknowledge” and “enjoy” the “gifts” of a ‘‘proph- 

etess” in the second century, why should not the 

Christian church ‘‘acknowledge” and ‘‘enjoy” similar 

gifts from similar sources in the nineteenth century? 
MEADVILLE, Pa. 


HUMAN IMPONDERABLES—A PSYCHICAL STUDY 


Br J. D. FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 
X. 
MYSTERIOUS RAPPINGS. 


Previous to any knowledge of mine on this sub- 
ject, in passing through a street in London, I was at- 
tracted by the words ‘Spirit Medium” on the door, 
and entered the house as a matter of curiosity to 
find the meaning of the strange announcement, which 
until then I was unfamiliar with, for it was the earliest 


-beginning of these phenomena in that place. 


At the séance which followed, my age, birthplace, 
residence, passages of my life and particulars of my 
family were given to me in exact accordance with my 
own knowledge. My Christian names were spelled 
out and also my surname, with the omission of one 
letter. On asking for the missing letter, it was re- 
plied that it was not essential to the sound, and there- 
fore had been omitted. Many of my family spell the 
name without that letter. When about to leave, the 
medium accompanied me to the door, and having par- 
tially passed out, I was recalled by the shaking of 
the table with very loud rappings on it, and was in- 
formed that the intelligence would accompany me 
home and develop itself there, where there would be 
no suspicion of fraud. 

A few days afterwards a lady expressed a desire to 
see this medium, asserting as ladies sometimes do, 


without any particular reason, that no rappings would 


take place in her presence. Such proved to be the 
case, ani in the two hours we sat there nothing oc- 
curred to break the monotony. 


We returned home, the lady triumphant. In the 
evening as we sat around the fire in solemn conclave, 
I held fast to my position, that among four millions 
of people it was an unparalleled guess to rightly hit 
upon the name, age and residence of a stranger. 
While this discussion was going on, sharp and clear 
rappings fell on the shade of the lamp, and, when in- 
genious suggestions were made as to the natural rap- 
ping power of heat, transferred themselves to the 
books and papers lying around, and notably to some 
glassware in a remote part of the room. It soon be- 
came incontestable that no chance snappings could 
account for ‘‘God Save the Queen” being rapped upon 
the chandelier, and we settled down to the conviction 
that the lady who had declared these sounds would 
not be made in her presence had herself become 
haunted. ' 


As in every other case that has as yet happened, 
the rappings assumed and insisted upon a spiritual 
origin, and no incredulity of the lady, or obstinacy of 
her friends, would make them forswear this paternity. 
These rappings grew in volume, and varied greatly 
in intelligence with the different sources they claimed 
to come from; at intervals speaking out long sentences 
with great facility and accuracy, then again seeming 
unable to distinguish one letter from another, and 
always so with the alleged spirit of a person we knew 
had never learned to read or write. 


' A friend of this lady with whom she had frequently 
practiced table turning, but without the slightest lean- 
ing to a belief in its supernatural character, had ina 
jocular mood one day proposed that the first of the 
two to whom the ‘‘opportunity” came, should, if pos- 
sible, satisfy the survivor of the truth of spirit con- 
verse by a communication. This proposal was made 
amidst the laughter and folly of a large party engaged 
in marching a table up and down the drawing room, 
and with so little seriousness that it was almost im- 
mediately forgotten. 


Several months afterwards this friend died sud- 
denly, and the same night the lady was awakened by 
loud rappings on the headboard and on the pictures 
in her room. Her screams brought the whole family 
in, and going over the alphabet, the name of her 
deceased friend was distinctly spelled. The rappings 


continued for two hours, bearing their usual spiritual 
character. 

This was the first intelligible spelling by the lady 
in this method, the communications generally taking 
the apparently easier form of writing. Whep the 
rappings failed in making themselves understood, 
writing was generally resorted to, and often predicted 
with great accuracy when the rappings would be able 
to resume their sway. 

The rappings, however, gradually gained strength, 
and the writing was more or less discontinued. Some- 
times they came under such peculiar circumstances 
that they not only demonstrated their phenomenal 
character, but rendered it very difficult to reason of 
them apart from spiritual origin. Those who have 
not closely studied the question or do not reason from 
the facts, have no conception how difficult it is to re- 
ject the spiritual idea, or how constantly and vigor- 
ously it obtrudes itself in all the phenomena. 

The lady of whom I have above spoken and a 
friend were engaged in the further end of a room, 
endeavoring to quiet the frantic screams of an infant 
suffering from acute pain. I was called in to advise, 
and entering saw two young boys kneeling at a chair, 
near the door, and the two adults with the infant, 
standing at the distance of about twelve feet. 

One of the boys exclaimed, ‘‘there is something 
rapping on the chair.” They retreated in alarm, and 
the untouched chair was shaken back and forth as 
blow after blow fell upon it. The eldest of the chil- 
dren being able to make his letters in Roman capitals, 
I told him to go over the alphabet and put down the 
letters that were rapped to. The letters were of 
course without division into words, but we easily 
made out the following sentence: ‘Grandma A 
S——. I love you, dear little boy.” Whilst making 
this out we had all withdrawn seven or eight feet 
from the chair, but some one remarking that she must 
be a very partial grandmother, we were startled by 
loud and tumultuous rappings, and returning to the 
chair, the letter s was given, but nothing more. 
Again and again we tried, but only the letter s was 
given. When it dawned upon us, after some moments 
of perplexity, that the Letter s was intended to make 
boy into boys, a shower of rappings (no word ex- 
presses it so well) seemed to fall upon the whole sur- 
face of the chair, as if in joyful assent. The word 
joyful is not inconsiderately used. The rappings are 
hardly inferior to the human voice in their power to 
express some emotions. 

This circumstance was rendered more inexplicable 
on any natural hypothesis, from the fact that the 
grandmother’s maiden name was given, certainly un- 
known to the boys and the lady through whom the 
rappings were made. As the children were unable to 
spell a word, the automatic action of their brains may 
be safely disregarded as an explanation. 

The facts of mesmerism and clairvoyance sufficiently 
prove that subjective impressions may often be of lit- 
tle value as evidence of any exterior cause. Yetif we 
combine these subjective visions with objective sounds 
and movements bearing direct relation to each other, 
there is then corroboration of something extraordinary 


from whence the sound and motion proceed. 

It was my good fortune to be able to try this inter- 
esting experiment, under conditions rigidly exact. A 
member of my family had been repeatedly mesmerized 
for neuralgia, and had become exceedingly sensitive. 
On the day to which I refer, she was reclining in 
her front parlor, whilst I was seated out of her 
sight in the back room. Another lady through whom 
the rappings occurred with great distinctness ap- 
proached by the near entrance through the garden. 
Silently and unseen I at once seized the opportunity 
and directed my will and passes to the lady in the 
front room. As was justly expected from previous 
trials she was soon in a mesmeric sleep. When the 
visitor had entered I suggested the spiritual idea and 
the sleeper forthwith had a vision. 

«Who.is it?” «My mother, don’t you see her?” 

“No.” <I do.” 

‘Can you talk with her?” «I understand her.” 

‘Does she understand you?” ‘Yes.”. 

‘Can she rap to you?” Yes.” 


¢ 
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«Will she?” ‘She says she will” (with hesitation). ` 

«Will she rap where you say you see her?” Yes.” 

«Where do you see her now?” «Near the picture © 
of Gen. Monk.” 

‘Ask her to rap on it.” 

The rappings at once came on the picture (fifteen 
feet from the nearest person) loud and sonorous, visi- 
bly shaking it at each blow. <‘‘She is now by the 
flower stand and will rap there.” Simultaneously the 
flower stand was shaken, the long tops of the flowers 
waved to and fro, and the rappings gave the jangling 
sound of tin, when it is sharply. struck. Thus we. 
tried it round the room on articles of furniture loose 
enough to fix the direction of the sound by the motion, 
until we became sure that the place-where the clair- 
voyant described the vision to be was coincident with 
the sound and motion as witnessed by our senses. 

A fact of this kind not only appears to be incredible 
but also forces us to conclusions which every prejudice 
of education must combat. Still we must look facts 
fairly in the face. Apart from a spiritual hypothesis, 
this occurrence admits of two speculations; either 
that a person in a state of somnambulism may actually 
obtain perception of a force existing in space, yet in- 
visible to the eye, professing ability and willingness l 
to do physical acts, and proving its power by doing 
them; or else the recipient, laboring under hallucina- 
tion with respect to the vision, can engage this hallu- 
cination to exert power by audible and visible effects 
at a distance from her own person. Hf these visible 
and audible acts demonstrate that the vision possesses 
both force and intelligence, we must essentially modify 
our accepted physiological ideas of hallucination. 


Many forms in which these phenomena take place 
militate strongly, it must be conceded, against a natu- 
ral interpretation. The intelligencqof a clairvoyant, 
in the best examples, is quick and perceptive, careful 
in its assertions and punctual in its engagements. It 
knows matters the brain has never known, is inde- 
pendent of the senses, exercises a reasonable and well 
defined volitiua, and logically contrasts its psychical 
powers with ite ordinary cerebral condition. „Tt be- 
trays no confusion as to what it perceives of iavisible 
and unknown mundane affairs of which we can prove 
the accuracy, and speaks with the same certainty of 
immaterial presences or the acts they are about to. do, 
which acts, in some instances, certainly take place. 
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Two separate forms of ‘psychic force” were engage 
in this experiment. and they assumed the existence of 
a third. The vision presents itself to the mesmeric 
sensitive, and she asserts its intention, as apparently 
communicated to her, to rap in certain localities; the 
rappings in confirmation come in those places, through 
the organism of another person. and both vision and 
rappings insist upon referring themselves to a spirit- 
ual cause. If we reject entirely the reality of the — 
clairvoyant’s vision, then how the knowledge was ob- 
tained by her that so strange a fact as did take place 
would occur through the presence of another person, 
becomes a problem beyond all human reach. 


The result which lies more prominently on the sur- 


eye, giving corroboration of subjective perception 
through objective demonstrations. 

Somewhat similar to the above are the two follow- 
ing instances; the sounds in the one being certified to 
by the sense of touch, and in the other by both touch 
and sight. 

There were but two of us in the room, sitting at 
opposite sides of a large center table. My vis-a-vis 
was engaged in asking mental questions, when sud- 
denly I heard and felt the time of a tune, which I 
recognized, drummed out on the back of my chair. 
The person sitting opposite to me had mentally re- 
quested that tune, and had thought of it as he had 
last heard it, beaten on a drum. I have frequently 
heard the daughter of a public functionary at Wash- 
ington, when playing on the piano, accompanied by 
two invisible drums, apparently about two feet above 
her head. on È 

The other incident above spoken of, which had for k 
its support the evidence of three senses, did not and s 
could not leave a vestige of doubt as to its phenomenal 
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character. Some sheets of paper held in my hands 
were struck by the rappings, in answer to mental 
questions, driving them backward and forward about 
two inches at each blow, in a long and correct com- 
munication respecting private matters, with which. no 
ons but myself was acquainted. 

It happened on some occasions, in order to satisfy 
our doubts, that the rappings directed the alphabet 
should be turned blank. side upwards. This some- 
times produced confusion, as the person obtaining the 
letters might point between them, rendering it uncer- 
tain which one was intended, and was open to the ob- 
jection that habit would accustom one to a knowledge 
of the position of any given letter, even from the 
wrong side of the card. 

To obviate this source of possible error, ivory 
alphabets, in detached pieces, were procured, and 
turning them face downwards promiscuously, the 
answers were obtained by rappings when the required 
letter was pointed at. These letters were then turned 
up in their respective order and formed intelligent 
statements and correct answers to mental questions, 
when the answer was known to some one present, 
although it might not be known to bim what question 
was asked. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 


I.—THE DARK INTERPRETER. 
By Tuomas DE QUINCEY. 


Oh, Eternity, with outstretched wings that brood- 
est over the secret truths in whose roots lie the mys- 
teries of man—his whence, his whither—have I 
searched thee, and struck a right key on thy dreadful 
organ.—January 15th, 1849. 


Suffering is a mightier agency in the hands of 

nature asa Demiurgus creating the intellect, than 
. most people are aware of. 

The truth I heard often in sleep from the lips of the 
Dark Interpreter. Who is he? He is a shadow, 
reader, but a shadow with whom you must suffer me 
to make you acquainted. You need not be afraid of 
him. For when I explain his nature and origin, you 
will see that he is essentially inoffensive; or if some- 
times he menaces with his countenance—that is but 
seldom—and then, as his features in those moods shift 
as rapidly as clouds in a gale of wind, you may always 
look for the terrific aspects to vanish as fast as they 
have gathered. As to his origin, what it is, I know 
exactly, but can not without a little circuit of prepara- 
tion make you understand. Perhaps you are aware 
of that power in the eye of many children by which 
in darkness they project a vast theater of phantasma- 
gorical figures moving forward or backward between 
their bed curtains and the chamber walls. In some 
children this power is semi-voluntary, they can con- 
trol or perhaps suspend the shadows; but in others it 
is altogether automatic. I myself, at the date of my 
last Confessions, had seen in this way more proces- 
sions, generally solemn, mournful, belonging to eter- 
nity, but also at times glad, triumphal pomps that 
seemed to enter the gates of time, than all the re- 

- ligions of Paganism, fierce or gay, ever witnessed. 
Now there isin the dark places of the human spirit, 
in grief, in fear, in vindictive wrath, a power of self 
projection not unlike this. Thirty years ago it may 
be, a man called Symons committed several murders 
in a sudden epilepsy of planet-struck fury. According 
to my recollection this case happened at Hoddesdon, 
which is in Middlesex. <‘Revenge is sweet!” was his 

“hellish motto on that occasion, and that motto itself 
records the abysses which a human will can open. 
Revenge is not sweet, unless by the mighty charm of 
a charity that seeketh not her own it has become 
benignant; and what he had to revenge was— 
woman’s scorn. He had been a plain farm servant; 
and, in fact, he was executed, as such men often are 

. On a proper point of professional respect to their call- 
_ ing, in a smock frock (or blouse, to render so ugly a 

clash of syllables). His young mistress was every 
way and by much his superior, as well in prospects as 
in education. But the man, by nature arrogant, and 
little acquainted with the world, presumptuously 
raised his eyes to one of his young mistresses. Great 


was the scorn with which she repressed his audacity; 
and her sisters participated in her disdain. Upon this 
affront he brooded night and day, and after the term 
of his service was over, and he in effect forgotten 
by thg family, one day suddenly he descended among 
the women of the family like an avatar of vengeance. 
Right 
without distinction of person, leaving the room and 
the passage floating in blood. 

The final result of this carnage was not so terrific 
as it threatened to be; some, I think, recovered: but 
also one, who did not 
stranger to the whole eause of his fury. 
murderer always ‘maintained, in conversation with 


and left be threw out his murderous knife 


recover, Was unhappily a 


Now this 


the prison chaplain, that as he rushed on in his hellish 
career he perceived distinctly a dark figure on his 
right hand keeping puce with himself. Upon that the 
superstitious, of course, supposed that some tiend 
had revealed himself and associated his superfluous 
presence to the dark atrocity. 
philosopher, but my 


Symons was not a 
that he was too 
much so to tolerate that hypothesis; since, if there 
was one man in all Europe that needed no tempter to 
evil on that evening; it was precisely Mr. Symons, as 
nobody knew better than Mr. Symons himself. I 
had not the benctit of his acquaintance, or I would 
have explained it to him. The fact is, in point of 
awe a fiend would be a poor, trivial bagatelle com- 
pared to the shadowy projections, ntras and pe- 
numbras, which the unsearehable depths of man’s 
nature is capable 
throwing off, and even into stationary forms. I shall 
have occasion to notice this point again. There are 
creative agencies in every part of human nature, of 
which the thousandth part could never be revealed in 
one life.—New York Independent. 
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SPIRIT THE SOURCE OF MOTION. 
By Wm. I. GILL. 


Whenever we come to ultimate facts, materialism 
and kosmic monism, which is modern materialism, 
result in agnosticism, because logical confliction al- 
ways then ensues—to them. reach a point 
where all their previous methods and argumentations 
fail and fatally react, from the effect of which reac- 
tion they seck an eseape by the device of agnosticism, 
or ultimate mystery, which deserves less respect in 
science and philosophy than it does in theology. 
Spiritism knows no such ultimate abyss, and is hence 
the most profound and scientific, as I propose to show. 

The mystery of gravity consists in its apparently 
affecting things at a distance without a medium, which 
is contrary to all other known laws of physical agency. 
Then it does this timelessly, which is another con- 
tradiction of all known physical law, and this is the 
most wonderful of all. How can matter exert any 
force where it is not, and without taking any time to 
do it? That's the unanswerable question. 

A wild fancy in place of science has endeavored to 
flank this problem by asking where are bodies. This 
evasively calls in question our knowledge of the rela- 
tive locations of bodies and insinuates that this igno- 
rance is the source and the explanation of our trouble. 
But it isneither; and it is destructive of all science and 
of all physical knowledge. If we know not the 
relative situations and the distances of bodies, not 
only all astronomy and all other sciences disappear, 
but all practical discrimination is destroyed, for this 
is involved in every sense perception. It is only as 
we know the relative location of bodies that the 
phrase ‘inversely as the square of the distance,” 
which is the lawsof gravitation, has any meaning. 

Hence an effort has been made to substitute pro- 
pulsion for attraction. This as given by Sir John 
Herschel, from Le Sage, is as follows: «Every point 
of space’ is penetrated at every instant of time by 
material particles, sui gencris, moving in right lines, 
in every possible direction, and impinging upon the 
material atoms of bodies.” If space is thus filled 
with particles there is no possible direction in which 
they can move, for. there is nowhere to go to. Still 
less is there room for anything besides them, like the 
great kosmic bodies of the universe; and still less 
again can there be space between them so that there 
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may be clashing and displacement. It is a further 
contradiction to speak of particles moving in every 
direction; for then they would have to move.right 
through each other without displacing or affecting 
each other, which were impossible if space were full 
of them. Besides, to talk of these material particles 
striking against the atoms of matter is a pure verbal- 
ism, because these particles are themselves the orig- 
inal atoms of matter. Finally, whence comes’ the 
motions of these original atoms or particles of matter? 
To this there is no answer. It is therefore just as 
easy and much more simple to stop with the law of an 
unexplained motion and without the invention of 
these particles. 

Next comes the theory of ring vortices, which. is 
more obscure and, therefore, less clearly refutable. 
These ring vortices tuke the place of Le Sage’s atom- 
moving particles, and involvé the same difficulties 
with others added. This being the best they could do 
on the materialistic basis, no wonder that Huxley 
says that since Newton, his successors have been con- 
tent to accept his doctrine ‘‘without troubling them- 
selves about the philosophical difficulties it involves.” 

A: thorough-paced philosophical Spiritualism can 
explain all these paralogisms of material science. 
With all psychologists of modern times it will accept 
the doctrine of the spiritual nature of all phenomena 
as subjective states. This subject as self-conscious 
potency, called spirit, is thus at once exalted to para- 
mount eminence as the only known reality and agent, 
while all known phenomena are but the forms it 
evolves and weaves for its own dignity and pleasure 
and as a theater of action, though it does this invol- 
untarily for the most part and as a law of its sub- 
conscious power. Though all Spiritualists have not 
attained this, it is scientifically attainable, and is .in 
the line of scientific progress. Spirit we know as the 
subject of conscious states, and this includes all that 
is known, even of matter; and all beyond is the 
yacuous figment of an unscientific bewilderment. 
Gravity is a mode of the agency of this spirit potency, 
which in virtue of its own nature evolves all these 
phenomena in a fixed order and relation. Here is the 
ultimate explanation and solution of all these ultimate 
agnostic problems, without any residuum of mystery. 
What kosmic monism wanted was some material 
source and explanation of motion, and this it could 
not tind and never can. That source and explanation 
we find in the known subject of phenomena. We 
know it as a power of indefinite. extent, and as a 
power forall these, since all these take place within it. 
We have therefore nothing further to ask on these 
points. It is everywhere where these are, since they 
are it, mere points in which it shines out, and, there- 
fore, wherever they are it can act, and act timelessly, 
in attracting or repelling bodies to or from each other, 
as thatis only to say that power can act when and where 
it is. Thus this doctrine of a comprehensive and 
ulterior spiritism binds together all apparently dis- 
jointed phenomena and reduces to logical unity all 
apparent contradictions born of materialism. 


A CHRISTMAS EPISODE IN CHICAGO. 
By Kate M. CLEARY. 


“Only a woman! In the old days 
Hope carolled to her her happiest lays; 
Somebody missed her, 
Somebody kissed her, 
Somebody crowned her with praise; 
Somebody faced up the battles of life, 
Strong for her sake who was mother or wife.” 
i f ANON. 
It was with a certain shyness Nella regarded her re- 
flection in the mirror when she was dressed to go out. 
The previous night she had promised to marry James 
Fielding. Until after their formal engagement she 
had not admitted, even to herself, how much she was 
in love with her handsome lover. 
“I am glad,” she said, with a gay little nod to. the 
girl in the glass, ‘that you are pretty—for his sake.” 
She took up her gloves and turnedaway. <A sudden 
sadness fell upon her. She crossed the room and 
stood looking up at the oil portrait which hung above 
it. It was the picturé of a young woman; an exquisite 
face—arch, innocent, full of bloom and brilliance. 
Just two years before, Nella Hillyard found the can- 
vas, huddled with, some old lumber in the attic. It 
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was turned face to the wall, and covered with dust and 
The 


cobwebs. She asked her aunt concerning it. 
latter had crimsoned suddenly, strangely. 

‘It is your mother’s picture,” she said. 

“Oh!” cried Nella in astonishment: ‘I thought you 
had no picture of my mother. Why is it, there?” 

‘It used to hang in the partor. After, Dav id lost 
his wife he could not bear to see it, so it'was taken 
down and put away. I had quite forgotten it.” 

Nella had the portrait brought to her room. Since 
then the spot where it hung had been her-shrine. She 
had all manner of pretty fancies about the gentle, lov- 
ing face. She regarded it as reverently as does a dev- 
otee the picture ‘of a saint. She went slowly down 
the rich-rugged stairway. When she entered the room 
where her father sat he glanced up. 

“What is it?” he asked quickly. «What has hap- 
pened? There are tears in your eyes.” 

“Oh, no!” with a queer, shaky little laugh. She 
brushed her lashes with her handkerchief as she moved 
toward him. Suddenly she held out her hands with an 
appealing gesture. 

cI have something to tell you, papa. 
can guess.” 

“You have promised to marry.” he said, in a low 
voice. He’ had pushed back his hair and risen. 
‘“‘Which?” There was in his tone a thrill of excitement, 
anxiety. 

“Mr. Fielding.” 

«Ah, Iam glad of that! Very glad!” he repeated, 
He leant forward and kissed her on the cheek. 

“Do you know,” she said, warmed into giving him 
her confidence by his bright friendliness, ‘that I seem 
to miss my mother more—now-—than I ever did before. 
I should have liked to tell Aer. She would be glad, 
too. If I could even remember her! but I was sucha 
mere baby w hen she died.” 

“Yes, yes.” His geniality was gone. He was once 
more his cool, abstracted, unsympathetic self. You 
are going down town? Christmas shopping, I sup- 
pose. You will need some money.” He wrote a check 
and handed it to her. 

Christmas eve it was, a bright, bitter, glittering 
show of humzenity. Carriages were crowded by the side- 
walks. Street cars went clattering by. The ship 
clamor of cable bells; the hoarse, monotonous chant 
of fakirs; all the myriad sounds that swell the roar and 
tumult of a great city seemed, in the keen frostiness, 
more deafeningly distinct than usual. As the day 
waned and the air grew still colder the scampering 
crowds augmented.. When Nella Hillyard stepped 
from her coupé before McClurg’s book store, she found 
herself face to face witb her lover. Her heart gave 
one great glad bound. It was so delightful to meet 
him thus unexpectedly. She recalled his passionate 
words of the previous night, and her answer, all of 
which his eager hand clasp and the flash in his ev es 
scemed now to repeat, confirm 

«Well,” he said, ‘this is good fortune! 
guess where I was going? 

‘‘Don’t—yet.” ; i 

They passed into the book store together. Her face. 
still wore its pretty rose glow of picasure, surprise. 
They sat down on a rattan bench in one of the railed 
center spaces. They found conversation rather difti- 
cult but delicious. Fielding coułd not express all he 
had longed for this hour to utter, and Nella feigned 
not to hear many of his whispered words. 

«When did you tell your father?” he asked her. 


Perhaps you 


Can you 
To see your father.” 


‘This afternoon,” her glance drooping under the. 


ardor of-his; ‘but I told my mother last ni;ht.” 

“Your—mother?” 

“Yes. 
you know. But I have her picture, and looking at it, 
I almost fancy, sometimes, I am looking at her, and I 
tell her everything. I think she can hear me. She 
was very b. autiful.” 

“Yes,” he said slowly, ‘so I have heard.” 

«It is no wonder,” she went on softly, “that her 
death left papa’s life so empty and desolate. 
never spoken of her since, auntie says. 
never has to me.” 

“Yes?” in half-affirmative interrogation. 

«“‘ButI know,” wenton the voice of slow music, rev- 
erently, “that she was the best and sweetest woman in 
the world, as well as the loveliest. One has only to 
look at her picture to know that.” 

‘*Yes,” he said again in preeisely the same tone. It 
seemed impossible for him to utter more than the mere 
monosyliable. 

-When some purchases were made, they were out 
again in the tingling air, the lamps were being lighted 
along the city streets. . 

“There is a little more “shopping I must do,” she 
said, ‘‘before I go home.” 

He begged permission to accompany her. 

“Come!” 

Chicago—State street—Christmas eve! 


He certainly 


You do not understand. She is dead, as: 


He has: 


What a be- 
wildering spectacle the words conjure into existence— 
the broad thoroughfare illumined with the blue bril- 
liance of electricity; the yellow glare of the gas; the 
densely packed sidewalks; the ceaseless streams surg- 
ing in and out of the stores; the holly and mistletoe 
heaped in green luxuriance along the curbstones; the 


little amethystine swirls of steam from iron gratings; 
the florists’ windows massed with roses which mock 
the season; the contrast and the contact of labor and 
wealth, of those who toil and those who enjoy, of 
those who earn and those who spend! And, over all, 
the shrill shrieks of the newsboys, the gruff protests 
of belligerent drivers, the authorative accents of the 
policemen. the blended tread of many feet, the blended 
sound of many voices. 

The building which Miss Hillyard entered was one 
dazzle of pendent lights, mirrors, rich fabrics, polished 
surfaces. At the lace counter Nella paused. 

‘‘English-point scarfs, please,” she said to the clerk. 

She had just turned to her escort with a laughing 
remark, when she was startled by feeling a cautious 
hand creep into the pocket of her gown. It was in- 
stantly withdrawn. Like lightning she whirled round 
and confronted the woman nearest her. 

“You have stolen my purse,” she cried. 

The words created a sensation. Young Fielding 
pressed to his sweetheart’s side. The clerks leaned 
over the counter to catch a glimpse of the accused. 
A floor walker came hurrying up. Customers crowded 
about. The thief, struggling frantically to elbow her 
way out, only rendered herself more conspicuous. 
Suddenly she quailed, stopped short, as she found her- 
self meeting the quaint glance of a man in dark 
clothes, a man with a -hatchet profile and a gravely 
imperious manner. She knew him for one of the 
detectives employed in all large stores during the 
holidays. 

You accuse this woman?” he said to Nella. 

“Of stealing my pocketbook—yes.” 

The girl shrank from the attention she was attract- 
ing, but she felt angry, indignant. 

“Call the patrol,” commanded the detective, with a 
nod to the Hoor walker. “She's an old bird.” 

Then he laid his hand on the woman’s arm. 

<I arrest you, Mollie Barrett,” he said. 

The prisoner turned and gave Nella a ferocious 
scowl. To the pure, frightened eyes regarding her 
she was a hideous creature. Her wrinkled, hollow- 
cheeked face was plastered with pearl powder and 
vermillion; her thin lips were drawn viciously back; 
her eyes had the peculiar glassiness of one addicted 
to a certuin drug; and all were repellently accentu- 
ated by the tawdry finery she wore. 

“No, oh, no!” cried Miss Hillyard. 
Don’t—don't arrest her!” : 

She felt all at once chilly, faint. To the heiress of 
David Hillyard crime was a word of stupendous sig- 
nificance. Of sin, of dark deeds meriting retribu- 
tion, she was as absolutely ignorant as a girl guarded 
to the point of isolation could be. And now, the idea 
that a person should be exposed to ignominy, perhaps 
sent to jail, through and because of her, actually ter- 
rified her. Ina vague kind of a way she became 
aware that Fielding had drawn her hand within his 
arm, and was speaking to her low and impressively. 
‘-Let the law deal with her, dear,” he was saying. 
«The officer says it is not her first offense. Given her 
liberty she might rob women less able to endure such 
loss than you are.” 

In the words was a severe sense of rectitude which 
to the gentle spirit of the girl seemed almost merci- 
less. 

“Very well,” she assented, in a low voice. 

The thief was propelled through the crowd and 
helped into the patrol wagon drawn up at the curb- 
stone. Miss Hillyard, who had been assured that she 
must enter a formal complaint, stepped into her own 
little carriage. 

‘You are trembling, darling!” her lover said. 

Murmuring a word or two of denial, she drew back 
in the corner and leant there, feeling dizzy and be- 
wildered. The degradation of the poor creature be- 
ing jolted along in the vehicle ahead seemed to posi- 


Never mind. 


| tively overwhelm her. She felt resentful at the position 


in which she found herself, rey srseful that she should 
have caused it to be by her own avowal of the theft. 
“Nella,” asked Fielding, “you are not angry be- 
cause of my advice?” 
Just then they whirled by a restaurant. From within 
the swinging doors came that tempting, indescribable 
commingling of odors which is so peculiarly indica- 
tive of the city, and so suggestive of material wel- 
fare.”: Like a clutch at her heart dawned upon her 
the possibility that the woman who had stolen from 
her was hungry! 
“No,” slowly, <I suppose—I am sure you are right. 
It was not the loss of the money that made me so 
angry-—not that. In the pocketbook I had a portrait 
of my mother. It was copied just a year ago, by 
Gregori, from the original, on a tiny bit of ivory. .I 
had it done, feeling, somehow, that I should be safer, 
happier, if she were with me everywhere. The minia- 


‘| ture is set in gold. All around it are rubies taken 


fr omia brooch she used to wear. By the way, when I 
first asked my aunt about the brooch, she said it was 
one my mother left when she went away. What a 
strange way to speak of that which the dying could 
not take with them! I know that I must have looked 


strangely at auntie when she said it, forall at once 
she broke down crying, and told me not to mind what 


she said, as she was only a forgetful old woman. I 
suppose—like papa—-she loved my mother too well to 
even bear to speak of her. 

“Yes,” said Fielding again, in precisely the same 
dry tone he had used in the afternoon. © 

cI have always worn it around my neck since I've 
had it painted,” went on Nella, ‘but a shortitime ago 
the slender gold chain snapped, and I’ve been carry- 
ing it in my pocketbook since, intending to leave it at 
Giles’s to be mended. That is why I felt so miserable 
to-night. I wanted back the face of my best friend, 
my saint!” 

The holy passion vibrant in her voice had thrilled 


‘Fielding. He said no word. He bit his lip sharply. 


He turned and looked out at the queer kaleidoscope 
of the city streets. 

The coupé drew up before a tall building of red brick. 
Two rows of stone steps, edged by an iron railing, led 
up to the door, over which hung a gas-lit globe. 
Here Fielding alighted, and gave his hand to his com- 
panion. The winter evening had closed down, ina 
dense and starless night. Fielding noticed how the 
dull violet of Nella’s velvet gown caught the light as 
she went up and in. 

The accused had been taken away to be searched. 
When she was led back the matron held the pocket- 
book. The desk sergeant took up his pen, and leant 
toward Miss Hillyard, 

«You will prosecute? Your name, please.” 

Not three feet distant her victim stood. She could 
feel the burning of the great savage hollow eyes upon 
her face. 

“Nella Hillyard. But, indeed,” with childish eager- 
ness, “I would rather not prosecute. I only want 
back a picture of my mother that is in the purse— 
Oh-h!” 

Sharply she recoiled, for all at once the woman in 
the showy clothes, the woman with the painted face 
and the blonde wig sprinkled lavishly with sham 
diamonds, had reeled down in a dead faint. 

Nella grasped her lover’s arm. She wae shaking 
with fear. She had never seen anything like this in 
her petted, secluded life—never! 

‘Is she dying?” she questioned, in soft breathles- 
ness. ‘Oh, is she dying?” 

An officer near gave a derisive snort. 

“Oh, no, miss. That's one of Mollie Barrett’s 
tricks. She says she has heart disease. She is for-’ 
ever shamming sickness.” 

He helped the matron, however, to lift her on a 
bench. She lay there looking awfully stark an’ 
ghastly for all her applied complexion. To Y ~ 
incongruity of her attire and personal appearance 
were even more patheti> than grotesque. 

“Come away,” urged Fielding, as with tender 
peremptoriness he endeavored to draw her toward the 
door. 

“Hark!” she murmur red, her sweet face changing 
from white to red. The woman on the bench was 
stirring, speaking. She strove to sit up. Her glassy 
eyes glared at Nella. 

‘I’m not shamming,” she said, hoarsely. <‘‘They 
always think I am. I am dying—now. Would you 
mind—will—will you kiss me?” 

“Oh!” panted Nella. Involuntarily she retreated. 

What a request! But then the fierce, eager yearning 
there was in the wild, sadeyes. The woman certainly , 
looked as if she were dying. Would the mother’ 
whose memory she loved and reverenced, Nella wond- 
ered, have refused a common act of charity—for such 
a kiss of forgiveness would surely be—especially if the 
woman were dying. : 

Miss Hillyard moved forward. 

“Stop!” cried Fielding. His fingers closed on her 
arm. He drew her back as if from contamination. 

“You must not touch her!” he said, sternly, huskily. 
‘She is not only a common thief; she is worse. She— 

He broke off abruptly. There were somè words his 
snow-souled fiancee must not hear. Just then a news- 
paper man, an old friend of his, who had been, a wit- 
ness of tiie scene, went up to Fielding, and gently 
pushed him aside. He whispered a few sentences in 
his ear. 

‘Good God!” exclaimed Fielding. 

When he went back to Nella he was white as ashes. 
He was trembling with some strange excitement. The 
girl even fancied there were tears on his lashes. 

«You may kiss her,” he said brokenly. 

Filled with horror, repulsion, most womanly com- . 
passion, Nella moved forward. As a child might have 
done, she bent and touched the samp brow with her 
lips. 

E yeay little—” murmured the woman. 

Something in her throat rattled horribly. To the 
beautiful, pitying face leaning over her she sent, from 
rapidly glazing eyes, a look of ineffable gratitude, 
adoration, love it almost seemed. 

Her jaw fell. 

‘Cross off the charge,” said the matron cheerfully. 
“She wasn’t shamming this time!” 

Two hours later, in her own luxurious room, Nella 
Hillyard dressed for a grand reception. Her gowr 
was entrancingly becoming. Her face, if pale as : 

white rose, was just as satin-smooth, just as sweet 
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When ready to go she took from a box her lover had 
sent a long-stemmed fragrant cluster of flowers. Some 
she fastened at her corsage, and others she carried 
across the room and laid on the frame ledge of her 
mother's picture as one lays flowers on an alter. With 
-a kind of passionate tenderness she looked up at the 
portrait. Even as she regarded it there flashed across 


' her consciousness the recollection of another face— 


J 


one distorted, dissolute, with all the burned out beauty 
and misery of a Magdalen. 

A blur came before her eyes. She could hardly see 
the young, gay, sweet, brilliant, angelic face which 
smiled so radiantly down upon her. 

«Forgive me!” she pleaded. ‘‘How dare I even re- 
member ker in the hour I think of you?—you who 

wezeso pure, so true, and so infinitely good!”—Brat- 
tleboro (Vt.) Reformer. 


DEATH OF A CLAIRVOYANT CONJURER. 


In a dispatch dated December 6th, from Milan, Tenn., 
to the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, is the following ac- 
count of a remarkable man: 

A telegram this morning announced the death of 
Herr Moffat, the celebrated second-sight reader and 
conjurer, at Bozeman, Idaho, in the act of swallowing 
a sword, which severed his jugular vein, and the con- 
jurer bled to death in a few minutes. 

Herr Moffat, or Francis Morell, was a resident of 
this city, and here his wonderful talent, which has 


. made him the peer of any, and led him before the 


crowned heads of Europe and Asia, was developed. 
He was a very peculiar boy in youth, and was con- 
sidered a crank. He lived alone with his widowed 
mother, supporting her by working in a stove factory 
here. His spare moments he spent in the study of 
magic, and the attic of his humble little home was 
transformed into a chemical shop. When he was 
seven years old, one day he suddenly burst into an un- 
controllable fit of laughter. His mother asked him 
what pleased him so much. The boy replied that he 
saw his father (who was then living, but not at home) 
running rapidly down the mountain side trying to 
overtake a jug of whisky which he had let fall. The 
jug rolled part of the way down the declivity, but 
was caught by the old man before he got to the bot- 
tom. When the father reached home he confirmed 
the whole story to the great surprise of all. After this 
he boy excited much talk in the neighborhood in 

+ be lived. About two years later the Morells 
were visited by a friend named Robert Vinton, with 
other relatives or acquaintances, from Philadelphia, 
who came to test the lad’s miraculous power, asked 


- him various questions, and among other things, in- 


quired what was then going on at his (Vinton’s) home 
on Philadelphia. 

The boy described the house, which he had never 
seen, stated that it was built partly of brick and partly 


- of stone; that there was a lake in front of the house, 


which had recently been drained, and concluded with 
a description of the people in the house, and of two 
persons, a man and a woman, who were sitting on the 
porch. 

When Vinton reached his home in Philadelphia he 
inquired who had been at his home on the day and 
hour he had held the conversation with young Morell. 
He learned that there had been a shower of rain at 
the time and that the people who were fishing in the 
lake had run tothe house to escape the rain. The 
persons who were on the porch had been faithfully 
described, even to the color of their hair and eyes. 
„In short, every detail given by the boy was proven to 
be accurate. 

He became involved in a quarrel once with a young 
man named Turner. Turner was to call on a young 
lady, and being met on his way by the young mind 
reader, Morell, who was himself in love with the same 
young lady, they spoke to each-other and passed on. 
Young Morell sat down on a stump and, bowing his 
head, conducted his mind to the parlor in which his 
rival and the young lady were conversing. In the 
course of the young man’s call he proposed and was 
rejected. This made Morell happy. Meeting Turner 


. on the street next day, he tantalized him about his 


_ each other. 
seen a ship, a battle or a cannon, he described mili-. 


rejection by the young lady the night preceding. 
Words were exchanged, and Morell drew a pistol, but 
friends standing by interposed, and no harm came of 
the quarrel. But Morell fell into intemperate habits 
and lost his good name. His habit, when asked to ex- 
ercise his faculty of second-sight seeing, was to hold 
his head downward after closing his eyes. After wait- 
ing for some time, apparently in deep thought, he 
would declare what he saw in his visions. He was 
sometimes found alone in the fields, sitting ou a stump 
and crying. On being asked the cause of his grief he 
‘said he saw great numbers of men engaged in killing 
Although he had never up to that time 


tary and naval battles during the War of the Rebel- 
lion as if he were an onlooker. 

After the war, when he was about 24 years of age, 
another gentleman from Philadelphia, who had heard 
much of him, became interested, believing him to be 


`“ 


possessed of a noble gift, and exhibited his wonderful 
power over the United States, drawing immense crowds 
in all tbe large cities. While in St. Louis, in 1873, 
he was asked by a man in one of the many throngs 
that came to see him, ‘What he was doing with that 
pocket book,” (intimating that the young fellow had 
stolen it). ‘Nothing. You’re the man who has 
stolen it,” was the reply, and upon being searched by 
a policeman who was present, the man was found to 
have a pocket book with several hundred dollars in it, 
which was immediately identified by a gentleman pres- 
ent as his. The man was arrested and found to be 
Black Hal, a noted confidence man and pickpocket. 

In 1879, he began a tour of the Old World which 
lasted seven years, where he has since returned, ex- 
hibiting himself over the country. His death yester- 
day recalled many inciaents which were related by the 
older citizens of this city. His life was a strange and 
checkered one. 


PREMATURELY AGED. 


In connection with the remarkable statement made 
in last month’s Contemporary Review, by A. Taylor 
Innes, in which he described the change wrought by 
mesmerism ina boy sixteen years of age, who was 
made to believe that he was an aged man and whose 
appearance changed accordingly, a correspondent has 
sent to the Mercurythe following remarkable story, 


copied from the diary of a well-known physician of 


this city: l 

Dr. Voelkner was a remarkable man. His ap- 
pearance justified one in assuming so much concern- 
ing his character. He had a commanding presence, 
standing almost six feet high; his hair and beard were 
of the deepest black and his dark eyes contrasted 
with a pallid complexion-that did not appear to be 
the result of a delicate constitution, but rather of a 
rigorously ascetic life. Such it was, in truth, for the 
doctor was not one of those individuals who are 
chained to the millstone of a sateless appetite or sens- 
uous habit. His mind had soared above the fleshpots 
at an early age and he had lived since ina higher 
stratum of thought than most of his fellow men. 

Can it be wondered that a man of this temperament 
should be interested in the vital questions of life and 
death and that he should have delved deep into the 
world’s store of knowledge on such subjects? His 
perfect physical health and well-balanced mind had 
prevented him from becoming an irrational dreamer, 
notwithstanding the usual effect of too engrossing a 
study of the inexact sciences. This was owing prin- 
cipally to the fact that the doctor was in the widest 
sense of the word a materialist and based his positive 
beliefs alone on unquestionable data. The doctor was 
in his study one afternoon when Z. entered. Z. was 
an intimate friend of Voelkner. They boasted the 
same alma mater and had both chosen the same par- 
ticular object of research. But Voelkner’s was the 
stronger personality and he consequently took the 
lead in whatever the two happened to be mutually 
engaged upon. During Z.’s visit a subject which had 
often been discussed was brought up. It was Dr. 
Voelkner’s favorite theory which he considered proven 
by analogy. It was the question of mental operations 
and their influence on the physical being. «Physical 
actions are simply the result of the automatic opera- 
tion of the mind,” said the doctor. ‘‘Sometimes these 
are normal, but not always. Individuals have lived 
years in a few hours. Is it not possible to unwind the 
mental spool at once and know the future as we know 
the past, and if possible what will be the physical re- 
sults? Chemical processes that require ages to de- 
velop by natural means are effected in a few seconds 
artificially. Can not the mind be thus operated 
upon?” 

This was the substance of the conversation between 
the doctor and his friend Z. during the latter’s call, 
and as Z. was called away on matters of business 
shortly afterward, Dr. Voelkner was left to himself 
and his books. Z.’s business had taken him to Lon- 
don, and asa proof that he had not forgotten his 
friend, a musty looking little volume arrived in the 
mail one day, which he said in the accompanying let- 
ter he had picked up, thinking it might interest the 
doctor. It was an exceedingly rare work in French 
and long. It was acompilation made by a person who 
had resided in India for a number of years for the ex- 
press purpose of studying the mental methods of the 
adepts. The work was so abstruse and esoteric as to 
be almost incomprehensible in certain parts. Never- 
theless, it was a mine of information on Dr. Voelkner’s 
favorite subject such as probably nowhere else existed. 
From the moment of its arrival Dr. Voelkuer never 
let the precious little tome out of his sight. When 
not devouring its contents he was occupied with a 
train of thought which they had generated. 

Being an ascetic, Dr. Voelkner lived simply. His 
home was a rather large house about two miles from 
the city and situated in a rather lonely place. His 
only servant was an old housekeeper with whom he 
did not exchange a dozen words a day. She lived in 


her own apartments and ministered to his wants. The 


doctor lived in his study. Previous to the time of Z.’s 
departure and the subsequent receipt of the book, Dr. 
Voelkner had been in the habit of spending an even- 
ing or two during the week with acquaintances in the 
city. Since the receipt of the volume, however, he 
had scarcely left the house. He had become a con- 
firmed recluse, not even leaving his room to take his 
meals as usual. but having them brought there to him. 
It was to be expected that such a course would inter- 
fere with his health, but thé old housekeeper was so 
startled by his appearance one day, after this state of 
affairs had continued about six months, that she 
thought her eyes had deceived her. In answer to her 
exclamations of surprise the doctor turned away 
abruptly, muttering something about servants mind- 
ing their own business. After this Dr. Voelkner ord- 
ered that his meals were to be left outside the door of 
his room on a tray and that under no condition was 
he ever to be disturbed. The following spring Z. re- 
turned from Europe. He had been home about a 
week, but was detained on business in New York and 
had therefore not found an opportunity to visit his 
friend Voelkner, when one morning he found on run- 
ning his eye over the morning papers an item of news 
which caused him to hasten in the direction of his 
friend’s residence as speedily as possible. The article 
simply stated that the body of an aged man had been 
found in the house of Dr. Voelkner which had got 
there by some unaccountable means and that the doc- 
tor himself had mysteriously disappeared at the same 
time. A later dispatch added, to enhance the mystery, 
that the dead man was found to be dressed in Dr. 
Voelkner’s clothes. l 

«An experiment!” exclaimed Z. as soon as he had 
read the article. Upon Z.’s arrival at the doctor's 
house he was immediately admitted and given per- 
mission to examine the corpse and make any investi- 
gations that he desired. The body was that of an ex- 
eeptionally fine-luoking old gentleman, apparently 
about eighty years of age, and there was no appear- 
ance whatever of foul play to be discovered. The per- 
son, whoever he was, had apparently expired pain- 
lessly from heart failure or some other sudden natural 
cause. Z. looked in vain for any signs of an experi- 
ment. Z. felt especially glad of this, as there seemed 


to be an opinion abroad that his friend’s sudden disap- 
pearance pointed to the possibility of his having com- . 


mitted a crime and fled to avoid results. 
But how did this dead man appear upon the scene, 
dressed in Dr. Voelkner’s clothes, so mysteriously, 


and, simultaneously, the doctor himself disappear? 


Here was a knotty problem which would have, per- 
haps, remained forever unsolved but for the discov- 
ery by Z. of a letter addressed to himself in the doc- 
tor’s handwriting. Z. hastly tore off the envelope and 
sat down to peruse its contents. 
fully half an hour with the letter clasped tightly in 
his hand after he had finished reading it. He sat 
with the letter before him, his eyes mechanically trav- 
eling over this sentence in it again and again: 

«At last I have learned the way to probe that mys- 
terious realm which lies befere us. I have already 
experimented sufficiently to know that it is possible, 
as I have always surmised it to be, to produce spas- 
modic operations of the mind by projecting it into the 
future and by this means to become aware of what is 
to come. The only point is that I do not know whether 
it any longer has to come after it has once been. I 
mean whether these mere sensations will be’ dupli- 
cated. After making my first experiment, which car- 
fied me only five years forward, I noticed a marked 
change in my appearance, as if I had aged to the ex- 
tent of that period. If the mental development is ac- 
companied by a physical development my second ex- 
periment will be my last, as it is not easy to set a 
limit when one has once set this peculiar machinery 
in motion.” 

After satisfying himself sufficiently that his mind 
was not in any way overbalanced Z. walked over to 
the body and turning back one of the sleeves of the 
shirt and coat on the left arm he looked closely for a 
few moments at a peculiar scar upon it. 

«There is no doubt,” he said, shaking his head, 
«for J could swear to that scar a thousand times; it 
was one poor Voelkner received in his first duel at 
Heidelberg.” In one of the pockets of the coat found 
upon the dead man was the little volume which Z. had 
sent from London. 

At the inquest Z. gave his evidence, which went to 
show that however much changed in its physical ap- 
pearance, the body was that of his friend, Dr. Voelk- 
ner. But he narrowly escaped arrest himself for be- 
ing an accessory to a supposed crime and could secure 
no administration upon the estate of his friend, which 
was thrown into chancery. 

As for Dr. Voelkner, his experiment was a complete 
success. ‘‘There was no rottenness in that seed to 
have such a ripe old age in prospect,” was Z.’s reflec- 
tion as he gazed for the last time upon the artificially 
aged doctor. 


Mr. Stanley has recently become a member >| ` 
English Society for Psychical Research. 
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MY WIFE. 
By W. B. SEABROOK. 


Deep shadows seldom linger near, 
Thou art my sunshine—half the care 
That broodeth darkly o'er my life, 
Thy presence scattereth, my wife. 


Earth's sanguine battles fill my lot, 
Thou art my help—J falter not, 

Nay, weleome war that brings with strife 
Thy sweet licutenancy, my wife. 


Grief palls the heart, I am not crushed, 

Thou art my love—one voice is hushed, 
. But thy dear tones with healing rife 

Doth medicine the wound, my wife. 


Harassing doubt assaileth me, 

Thou art my friend—I come to thee, 
And thou, pure guardian of my life, 
Thou pviutest heaveu ward, my wife. 


The field-of Myyptian research is widen- 
ing daily says Bua, the magazine devoted 
to Archieolugy, and new light is being 
thrown upou the old customs and beliefs, 
with sometimes startling results. There 
is now in cuurse of preparation a work on 
“Woman in Ancient Egypt,” which is ex- 
pected to be ready for publication in Jan- 
uary. The writer, Miss Georgia Louise 
Leonard, of Washington, D. C., has for 
some years made a careful study of life in 
. the lund of the Pharaohs, and her forth- 
coming volume is an attempt to prove that 
the majestic civilization which grew up 
by the banks o: the Nile was due in large 
part to the moulding and controlling 
influence of the myyplian women, whose 
exalted position as depicted on the monu- 
ments has hitherto been regarded as some- 
thing phenomenal. Gigantic and impress- 
ive ruins are referred to as the living wit- 
nesses of a people of wonderful mental 
activities and marvelous achievements, 
who recognized the jemitine as the inspir- 
ing and controlling element in their com- 
plex system of national life. It is asserted 
that the oldest and most enduring civiliza- 
tion of the world was bused on the prin- 
ciple of the duality of nature, which was 
fundamental in the. Egyptian religion; 
that the masculine and feminine elements 
being equally necessary in the economy of 
the universe, were, alike, the centre and 
vitality of this religious system. Upon 
this great system rested the governing 
force of their whole social and political 
structure, in which women were regarded 
and treated as the equals of men in all the 
relations of life. It is argued that 
Egyptian beginnings did not spriag from 
brutal savagery on the militant plane—as 
Spencer calls it—but, on the contrary, 
from what the same great thinker calls 
the altruistic or industrial type of social 
organization. These higher conditions are 
thought to have evolved a civilization and 
perpetuated an empire whose highest 
lustre became dimmed only when the 
altruistic sentiment began to be eclipsed by 
the spirit of warfare and military aggran- 
dizement. Intellectually this civilization 
was the parent of all that have succeeded 
it; in many material respects it has never 
been excelled, while ethically iv has had no 
equal. The grandeur of that past is but 
. faintly outlined by the matchless monu- 
ments, the priceless papyri and inscriptions, 
that time has spared to enrich the world; 
‘and these are the necessary consequence 
and results of its complete subjection to,and 
permeation by, the feminine spirit. Tc 
this recognition was due the marvelous 
durability of her institutions, and the ac- 
complishments in art, science, literature 
and ethics of the Egyptian. people. 

Founded upon the broad principle of 
equal rights, it lasted until conquered and 
submerged by the despotic power of Roman 
military aggression, which destroyed for- 
. ever the peculiar elements of national 
equality, and blotted out the life of a 
nation which bequeathed to the western 
world the culture and the learning of to- 
day. 


Miss Helen Gray Cone says; ‘‘The ir- 
responsible feminine free Jance, with her 
gay dash at all subjects, and her alliter- 
ative pen name dancing in every mélée 
like a brilliant pennon, has gone over into 
the more appropriate field of journalism. 
The calmly adequate literary matron.of all 
work is an admirable type of the past, no 
longer developed by the new conditions. 
The articles of the late Lucy M. Mitchell 
on sculpture, and of Mrs. Schuyler van 
Rensselaer on art und architecture; the 
historical work of Murtha J. Lamb and of 
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the lamented Mary L. Booth, the latter 
also an indefatigable translator; the studies 
of Helen Campbell in social science; the 
translations of Harriet Waters Preston— 
these few examples are typical of the de- 
termination and concentration of woman’s 
work at the present day. We notice in 
each new issue of a magazine the well- 
known specialists. Miss Thomas has given 
herself to the interpretation of nature, in 
prose as in verse; ‘‘Olive Thorne” Miller to 
the loving study of bird life. Mrs. Jack- 
son, the most versatile of later writers, 
possessed the rare combination of versa- 
tility and ‘thoroughness in such measure 
that we might almost copy Hartley Cole- 
ridge’s saying of Harriet Martineau, and 
call her a specialist about everything; but 
her name will be associated with the 
earnest presentation of the wrongs of the 
Indian, as that of Emma Lazarus with 
the impassioned defense of the rights of 
the Jew.”’ 


Miss Menie Muriel Dowie, a grand- 
daughter of the famous Robert Chalmers, 
of Edinburgh, recently achieved distinc- 
tion by a paper entitled ‘Some Notes on a 
Journey in the Carpathians and Ruthenia,” 
read before the Geographical Section of 
the British Association. Great curiosity 
has been awakened because of the unusual 
character of the subject, and the large 
audience had decided that a woman who 
had explored the hard Carpathian district 
must be elderly, weather-beaten, and mas- 
culine. Great was the surprise when a 
graceful young lady, tastefully dressed, 
began a delightful story of original expe- 
riences and observations during a journey 
alone with a native guide in the Carpathian 
Mountains. At the close, Miss Dowie re- 
ceived a remarkable ovation from the 
learned professor, who applauded, and 
tendered a special vote of thanks for the 
paper, which the president pronounced to 
be of great value geographically, as well 
as exceedingly entertaining. 


Said an eastern man of fashion the other 
day: “To my mind the judicial woman is 
a blot on the face of the universe. We 
don't want women who can reason and 
work things out. We want dear, delight- 
fiul, frivolous things who will float by us 
in butterfly fashion, making us no end of 
trouble, and inducing us to be willing to 
kill each other for their sakes. -The time 
when woman was at her best, to my way 
of thinking, was in the middle ages, when 
she sat up in a window of a turreted castle, 
threw her handkerchief down to one 
knight and a hated rival rushed at him as 
he grasped it. and they flew at each other 
and knocked their tin hats off, the hated 
rival was stretched out stiff and cold, and 
the maiden in the turret applauded her 
gallant knight and believed that he had 
done well. The judicial female is a mental 
hermaphrodite.” 


The Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks, says the 
Boston Globe, closed his remarks on ‘‘ladies’ 
night” at the Mystic Valley Club, Tuesday 
evening, with the very significant remark 
that “the time will come when your 
picture galleries and mechanics’ fair will 
not have separate departments for men and 
women, and the Mystic Valley Club will 
nothave their distinct and separate women’s 
nights.” The purpose of this meeting was 
to show that the twentieth-century woman 
will stand on her merits as a human being, 
without regard to sex. The thought 
evidently occurred to Dr. Brooks that if 
this is to- be the case, the Mystic Club 
would do well to begin the assertion of sex 
equality at home, by abolishing ‘ladies’ 
nights” as exceptional occasions on which 
alone women are entitled to partake of the 
joys of club life. 


‘The wife of Rev. Robert Collyer, who 
recently died in New York City, was well 
known in this city where she lived for 
twenty-one years. She was born in York- 
shire, England, 69 years ago, and was 
married to Mr. Collyer in 1850. He says of 
her: “She was a comrade, a friend, a 
helper; she was always on the sunny side 
and many atime helped me out of the 
slough of despond.” Theeloquent preacher 
has said similar things over and over again 
in his addresses, for he could scarcely get 
through an address without making some 
complimentary or humorous reference to 
his wife, who must have served him by 
judicious criticism not a little. 


There is a man in Paris named Boecker 
who may fairly be considered to be quite 
the meanest among all the mean rogues 
which a great city can produce. Boecker 
planned a robbery and induced his wife to 
cummit it. Then he went to the police 
and said that his conscience competed him 


to the painful duty of denouncing his wife, 
huping thereby to escape punishment. 
But inquiry proved that he, and not his 
wife, had planned the theft, and now the 
owner of this tender conscience is await- 
ing his trial in jail. 


Mathematical honors for women are 
multiplying. Miss Julia Rappicourt of 
Melbourne, Australia, took prizes in Greek 
and French at Melbourne university, at 
the age of 16. Now, at the age of 19, in 
the examination for the clerical division of 
the Victoria civil service, with 195 com- 
petitors, the young woman secures 492 
marks out of a possible 500 in mathematics. 


Mrs. Leland Stanford has made provision 
out of her own funds of $100,000 for the 
maintenance of five kindergarten schools, 
which she has under her care established 
in California. 


CRAZY SYMBOLISM. 
By M. E. Lazarus, $. D. 


Analyzers in the study of comparative 
religions define those most notable in our 
day as consisting of astronomic symbol- 
ism, a personal legend, and extracts from 
the world’s stock of ethical precepts. More 
important however than any or all of these 
for clerical revenues, are the heaven and 
hell doctrines or scheme of ultra mortem 
1ewards and punishments. These are 
secondary evolutions in religion, the prime- 
val terra solar or astronomic forms find- 
ing hell enough in the extremes of tempera- 
ture and elemental catastrophes. 

The heroic legends twined about the 
prowess of a Hercules, or ethical sublimi- 
ties of Buddha and Jesus, would naturally 
adapt themselves chronologically, as by 
dates of birth and death, to the festivals 
customary and relative to seasons; while 
the cave of Mithra or stable of Jesus 
maintained an allusion to the darkest or 
feeblest stage of terra solar life. 

It is common for writers smitten with 
the curious novelty for them, of these 
analogic revivals in theology, to exaggerate 
their import, and to overlook or depreciate 
the independent evidences of individual 
personality and ethical character found in 
the legends of the solar men. What docu- 
ments may exist or what have been lost, 
illustrating the career of Osiris, of Mithra, 
of Adonis, or the Toltecan Quexalcoatl, I 
know not; but I can not read the gospel 
legends of Jesus without conviction of an 
individual personality behind them, which 
notwithstanding some glaring inconsist- 
encies, asks no odds of historical corrobo- 
ration. 

To illustrate the spirit of confusion 
between the astronomic and ethical, I cite 
first, a truly great thinker, Volney; but 
not having a French copy of his ‘‘Ruins,” 
I do not affirm the correctness of the fol- 
lowing passage in the English translation, 
viz: ‘‘Pontiffs and prelates,—that cruci- 
fix of which you boast the mystery with- 
out comprehending it, is the cross of 
Serapis, traced by the hands of Egyptian 
priests on the plan of the figurative world, 
which passing through the equinoxes and 
the tropics, became the emblem of future 


life and resurrection, because it touched 


the gates of ivory and horn through which 
the soul was to pass in its way to heaven.” 

The ivory, if I remember my ancient 
mythology lessons, was the gate of fantasy, 
and the horn that of real experience. 
Here ideas of such high import as future 
life and resurrection are supposed to rest 
on an arbitrary figure of speech; for it is 
difficult to regard the ivory and horn gates 
asever having ranked among doctrines. 
But supposing them serious articles of 
faith, the relation of the equinoxes and 
the tropics to these gates of truth and 
fantasy is not sensible enough to pass for 
even an analogy. 

It is often loosely stated, as in a paper 
before me that the outlines of the personal 
legends of ‘‘Christna, Osiris, Mithra, Her- 
cules, Esculapius, Bacchus, Apollo, 
Adonis,” etc., correspond with that of 
Jesus. j 

Some forty years ago, when I examined 
on this theme of solar analogies, all the 
works I could find in the Boston and Har- 
vard College libraries, and consulted with 
Theodore Parker, I remember looking in 
vain for biographic legends. Dupin’s 
“L'Origine de tout les Cultes,” the most 
comprehensive treatise of the Voltairian 
epoch, would not have omitted them, if 
known. To be sure, both Jesus and 
Bacchus were reputed wine makers; but 
what was for Jesus a miraculous episode, 
was for Bacchus a serious instruction in 
natural methods. 

Jesus forgives Magdalen, but is not re- 
nowned like Christna, for his gallantries. 
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Still wider is the discrepancy between him 
and Apollo, the genius of the fine arts, or 
with that handsome hunter, Adonis, the 
favorite of Venus. 


The writer of the paper referred to above. . peak 


cites the Rev. Robert Taylor's notions ~ 
about the cross—viz: that it originated in'. 3 
the posts of which the arms marked the} :¥ 
height of the Nile waters in fertilizing the ; 
land of Osiris. And to this vagary he 
appends the absurdity that the ‘‘miseries 
of famine were depicted by the emaciated 
wretch extended on the arm of the cross, 
the failure of whose mission as Savior 
corresponds with the chance that the inun- 
dation of the Nile might fall short of the 
arm.” 

The stupidity of this pretended corres- 
pondence is farther developed by quoting 
from a Hebrew prophet a rhetorical figure 
of his nation, which Christian writers have 
pretended was a prophecy of Jesus—viz: 
“Who had grown up like a tender plant 
and as a root out of dry ground, who had 
no form nor comeliness and when they 
should see him, there was no beauty that 
they should ‘*sire him.” Where is there 
any correspo: ling portrait or Cescription 
of Jesus? Taylorcontinues: ‘His crown 
of thorns indicated the sterility of the 
territory over which he reigned.” 

Thorny plants affect fertile as well as 
sterile soils, ud Palestine in the time of ~ 
Jesus. was stili a fertile country, if Renan’s 
“The reed in his 
hand,” says Taylor, ‘‘gathered from the 
banks of th: Nile, indicated that it was 
only the migi:ty river, by keeping within 
its banks, and thus withholding its wonted 
munifi¢ence, that placed an unreal sceptre 
in his gripe.” Has not this reed been 
taken from a figure of Osiris in Egypt, 
and put in Jesus’ hand by Taylor? Still 
farther fetched, is his ‘‘expressive indica- 
tion that’ the superscription ‘This is: the 
King of the Jews,” meant that famine, want 
or poverty ruled the destinies of the most 
slavish, beggarly and mean race of men 
with whom they had the honor of being 
acquainted.” This antisemitic tirade ap-. 
plies to the same race who before the 
generation cotemporary with the Jesus of 
the Gospel had passed away, sustained in 
the seige of Jerusulem by the Roman 
legions the most desperate and unyielding 
combat for national independence that 
history records. The fertility of Palestine 
was not, like that of Egypt, a result of. 
inundation and its distances of time and 
space since Israel’s abode in Egypt forbid 
the idea that any such symbolic allusion 
to Egyptian affairs, as pretended by Tay- 
lor, cou.d have occurred to the minds of 
those who crucified Jesus. Being neither 
a churchman nor a Quaker, regarding 
neither communism nor nonresistance as 
sound and viable philosophies of life, and 
being conscious neither of needing a 
Savior, nor of Jesus’ capacity to serve as 
such, I do not esteem his ethical doctrines 
any higher than the supernaturalism that 
has been imposed upon his memory; but I 
go in for fair play and oppose the mysti- 
fications of an arbitrary symbolism. $ 


TWO WONDROUS CURES. 


n m fs. 

One of the most remarkable recoveries 
ever reported came to Charles S. Dennis of- 
Beverly last Sunday evening, and his 
friends who saw him then and have seen 
him since are firm believers in the theory 
of modern miracles. About four months 
ago Mr. Dennis had a shock, and as a 
result his whole. left side was paralyzed. 
For years past Mr. Dennis’s friends have 
claimed that he possessed a supernatural 
gift, and knowing his condition and, fear- 
ing another shock, they urged him to 
exercise that power on himself. After 
much persuasion he finally consented, and 
last Sunday evening he invited’ to his .- 
house, 26 Prospect street, several friends, 
including Israel LaF avor, proprietor of the 
Queen Hotel; Benjamin Larcom, Jr., and 
Dr. O. F. Swasey, a physician who has 
been doctoring Mr. Dennis during his ill- - 


ness, besides one or two lady friends. 


None of the parties were what are called 
spiritual mediums, nor believers in that 
dogma. The company sat down in & 
darkened room and joined hands, placing 
them on the table around which they sat. 
In a few minutes Mr. Dennis felt what 
seemed to him hands’ rubbing the para- 
lyzed portions of his pers6n. So distinct 
was the noise that all in the room heard it, 
and as it proceeded, Dr. Swasey, who had 
hold of Mr. Dennis’s hand, marked a 
growing warmth and moisture, where it 
was cold and clammy before, as the blood 
began to circulate. In about half an hour 
from the time they sat. down Mr. Dennis 
broke the circle by getting up and declar- 
ing himself well, and to the astonishment . 
of all he ran up and down stairs three or 
four times, while one of the company held 4 


` needs no statement. 
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the ight. From that time to this he has 
felt no effects from his recent illness except 
a little weakness in the left side. He can 
not explain how the change came about. 
Another remarkable cure is repor.ed 
‘trom Bryant's Pond, Me.. on the person 
of Charles A. Brooks, a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal church there. About 
four weeks ago he was thrown from his 
carriage upon the rocks and terribly hurt, 
his jaw broken and the spine so injured 
that it was feared he would never recover. 
He lay helpless in bed. enduring intense 
pain in the head, back and limbs, unable 
to lift his head from the pillow or move in 
any way without suffering intensely until 
last Wednesday. when, after a series of 
earnest prayers, he was suddenly relieved 
of his suffering and pain. His physical 


condition was weak, but he was able. to 
get freely about.— Boston Daily Journal, 
Dec. 5th, 1890.. 


"MATERIALISM, WHAT IT TEACHES. 


To THe Eprror: Looking over your 
paper to-day in the public library, as I 
6ften do, I came across your review of my 
article in Zhe Unitarian on The Scientific 
Basis of Another Order of Being. Since, 
as you say, the purpose of the article is in 
accord with THE JOURNAL, it seems a pity 
that any misunderstanding of that article 
should remain with you if I can remove it. 
Hence this letter. I never thought of say- 
ing that materialistic science laid it down 
as one of its postulates that “that which 
can not be perceived has no real existence,” 
nor, until I read your article, had it oc- 
curred to me that I had said any thing 
that could be interpreted as a statement to 
that effect. What I did mean was that 
the argument for materialism per se rests 
on that assumption as a sort of axiom that 
This is true of every 
argument for materialism that I have seen 
so faras I have been able to understand 


henr tough it is probable that their 


authors would instantly reject such a 
doctrine if presented. The rejection of 
that postulate in connection with the 
materialistic argument, however, would be 
fatal to it so far as any positive conclusion 
is concerned. It must leave materialism 
at best on the negative and uncertain 
ground of agnosticism. 


It is now two years since that article was 

written. The authorities which I con- 
sulted in preparing it I found in the library 
of Michigan University. I have nothing 
by me now to which I can refer, but in 
regard to my statement that science never 
produced a materialism more decided than 
that of W.K.Clitford, that was certainly my 
conviction derived from a careful reading 
of anumber of his-lectures, as well as of 
an article written in his memory by an 
admiring friend whose name I can not 
recall, I thought the professor's language 
very pluin and positive on that point, too. 
He has written much that I have not read, 
but in what [have read he has certainly 
stated his conviction, while in anticipation 
of the near approach of death. that death 
mnst be the end of all things for him. 
_ Tf somewhere he may have defined the 
substance of the universe as ‘‘mind stuff,” 
what matters it so long as he holds that 
consciousness, intelligence, all that charac- 
terizes mind, can exist only in and as a 
function of what we call a living, material 
body and ceases to exist at its death? ‘The 
words we use are important only for the 
meanings we give them. 


In my own case I object to such use e of 
the word matter as will make it include a 
continuous. incompressible substance which 
is neither solid, liquid nor gaseous, which 
fills all the universe and which entirely 
eludes eur perceptions, having none of the 
qualities by which matter is recognized. 
Such a use of the word, it Seems to me, 
deprives language of its precision. I need 
the word matter to apply to substances 
having weight, offering resistance to pres- 
sure, and existing im the form of gases, 
liquids and solids. For that which can 
not be perceived but only inferred as a 
logical necessity from facts which can be 
perceived, it seems to me that another 
word is needed. If [am peculiar in this, 
may I not yet have my way about it in my 
own writing without being. charged. with 
ignorance of the fact that the scientific 
men whom I quoted use the word matter 
to cover that which I exclude from its 


meaning—especially when in that very 
article I have objected to such usage? 
Tam very sincerely yours, 
C. W. WOOLDRIDGE. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Tar JOURNAL has opposed materialism 
for many years, but Dr. Wooldridge’s 
language which conveyed, unintentionally 
of course, a wrong impression in regard to 
the doctrine of materialism, was con- 
sidered a fit subject for corrective criticism 
notwithstanding the purpose of the article 
was in accord with that of THE JOURNAL 
It was presumed that the writer of the 
article meant to express himself as he 
wrote. He says that he did not mean to 
say materialistic science lays it down as a 
postulate that “that which can not be per- 
ceived has no real existence,” but that he 
meant to say that the argument for mate- 
rialism per se rests on that assumption. 
Even as amended Dr. Wooldridge’s state- 
ment is, we believe, incorrect. Materialism 
teaches that all existence is material matter 
and its modes and = conditions—whether 
it can be perceived or not: but “that which 

can not be perceived has no real existence” 

is not, so far as we cau see, assumed or 
implied by materialism. Dr. Wooldridge 
would not apply the word matter to “that 
which can not be perceived, but only in- 
ferred as a logical necessity from facts 
which can be perceived.” He would 
thereby deprive the materialist of the very 
atoms of which his substance is held to be 
composed. If the word matter is appli- 
cable to an aggregate like a piece of 
granite, why is it not applicable to the 
units that make up the aggregate even 
though the units are not’ perceived and 
only inferred, like atoms. 

In regard to ether Sir John Herschel cal- 
culated that its pressure upon a square inch 
of surface is seventeen billions of pounds, 
even though the resistance offered by it to 
planetary motion is too minute to be ap- 
preciable. Mr. John Fiske says that ‘the 
supposition that the ether may be some- 
thing essentially different from matter 
is contradicted by all the terms we have 
used in describing it. Strange and con- 
tradictory as its properties may seem, are 
they more strange than the properties of a 
gas would seem if we were for the first 
time to discover a gas after heretofore 
knowing nothing but solids and liquids?” 
Professor Clifford says that molecules and 
ether to some extent "obey the same dy- 
namie laws and act upon one another in 
accordance with these laws" and he con- 


‘anything about “kronos” 


possible, that the mutual 
tions of all thegpr incipal planets, as caused 


different sides of Saturn's rings to our in- 
spection, is the result of that planet’s own 
motions, not the motions of Earth, as the 
professor formally states, can not be suc- 
cessfully disputed; and every skilled astron- 
omer in the world will confirm it. That, 
and the lawfully recurring, not mystical 
character, of the changes were about the 
only points needful to be established. 

Our friend remarks in his response: 
“What I said about the heavenly Kronos 
was strictly correct, &c ” He did not say 
in his first 
article as your readers may readily observe. 
It is not an astronomical term ever used in 
my sixty years reading of that science, nor 
is it in either of the many dictionaries or 
cyclopedias at hand. Possibly it may be 
found in astrology; but not being a Greek 
scholar I do not understand it and must let 
it pass. 

You need not ask your questions timidly 
my dear professor. They are neither 
dangerous, very grave,” nor difficult to 
answer; but may do for a diversion. But 
what is the use of bothering the readers of 
Tre JOURNAL by answering them unless 
there were room to enlarge and explain 
their rational meaning; which by the way 


you have not done to pòpular perception. 


But the answering of either one or all, 
either in the negative or positive, I can as-. 
sure the readers of THE JOURNAL, will not, 
affect in the least (as the professor would 
have you believe) the correctness of the 
position I take in regard to the changing 
appearances of the rings of Saturn. 

Allow me to say, in as few words as 
perturba- 


by interacting gravity, are well understood 


and tabulated by astronomers, including, 
of course, the more prominent perturba- 
tions taking place between the two heaviest 
planets. known as “the great inequality of 
Jupiter and Saturn” alluded to by the 
professor, and whose cycle is not far from 
929 vears as stated by him. 


All these perturbations of the planets 


may perhaps be considered remotely anal- 
agous to the mutual interference of as 
many pendulums ‘swinging from the 


same svpport,” since all of them are 
swinging round the sun. 


The periods—cy cles of the great oscilla- 
tions of the planets (as says Prof. New- 


cirb) “range from 50,000 years up to 


2,000,000 years—great clocks of eternity, 
which beat ages as ours beat seconds.” 
Prof. Coues certainly makes sure of the 


density of Saturn, when he says it ‘‘is 
either greater or less than water!” Why 
did he not give some information and tell 
what is true, that the average weight of 
Saturn is 75-100 (i. 
equal-sized globe of water? 


e. 4) as heavy as an 


As to the last assertion, “that this planet 


itself has never been seen by mortal eyes,” 
itis some kind of a trick or a catch; for 
the old planet has been watched by mil- 
lions, from before the dawn of history to’ 


cludes that they are of the same stuff, ‘that 


the gazers through the mighty eye of the 
Lick te lescope. 

I deny. the assertion totally, and defy 
any one to defend it on any basis of com- 


the material molecule is some kind of knot 
or coagulation of ether.” Professor Jevons 


characterizes ether, elastic as it iS, as 
“adamantine.” evidently it must be con- 
templated as material. 


SATURNIAN SYMBOLISM. 


To THE Eprror: Here we are agan! 
My back is up when any one hints astrol- 
ogy” or “symbolism;” just like my pet cats 
when they see a strange dog. 

Prof. Coues will pler ase me better, and 
encourage that ‘‘amiability” which he 
attributes (either ironically or otherwise) 
by discarding both of those empirical 
frauds. : 

Saturn has no ‘‘symbolism,” but a con- 
stant, inexorable obedience to the laws of 
gravity and original initial force. Belief 
in symbolism is the first symptom of the 
inveterate ancient rabies called astrology. 
By what mad dog have some sensible 
people been bitten that it should revive in 
these days of positive science. 

Though the professor repeatedly denies 
being an astrologist the symptoms of the 
disease appear so evident to the physician 
that the treatment administered seemed 
entirely proper; though no improvement 
appears to follow. 


The criticisms I attempted of the incor- 
rect statements in his first article, Nov. 8, 
were ingenuously made in the love of 
scientific truth and dislike for the assumed 
mystical influence of regularly recurring 
and lawful phenomena. I wish he bad ap- 
preciated the mistakes and responded with 
the same ingenuousness, instead of flatter- 
ing off on a new lead like a secretive bird 
aroused from her nest. My statement that 
the long observed alternate turning of the 


mon sense, 


J. G. JACKSON. 


A SENSIBLE APPEAL AND THE 
RESULT. 


To THE Epitor: I suppose every variety 


of psychic phenomina is to be considered 
and has import ance. 


That much of it 
has no meaning in itself. more than ordi- 
nary seeing and hearing,I can well believe: 
and many manifestations of the power and 


designs of departed spirits are of little 


profit to us. But to be acquainted with 
the laws of relationship to the state of the 
so-called dead is all important. It frees 
the world from superstition and fear. It 
enables us to overcome adverse influences, 
I have the foliowing from the most reliable 
source: Mrs. B. was somewhat mediumis- 
tic; only in a spontaneous way did she 
have experiences and she could never at 
anytime command the power. Some dis- 
tant relatives of her family died, one a 
person she had never seen. Her husband 
was obliged,at some inconvenience and ex- 
pense, to see to and settle estates and pay 
debts and care for property. Various 
household goods and clothing came in the 
turn of affairs into Mrs. B.'s possession. 
But it seems that an evil influence came 
with the goods. A pretty set of china of 
this departed lady's possessions was put up- 
on the table. A noise of rattling dishes was 
heard among the pieces on the table. Mrs. 
B. was alone, surprised, and she stood per- 
fectly still. At intervals the dishes con- 
tinued to rattle. Perhaps the manifesta- 
tion was one of pleasure on the part of the 
unscen, glad that these things were of use 
to somebody. There was nothing violent 
about the movement, and Mrs. B. was 
pleased to think she was going to have a 


little haunted house experience. Several 
times the dishes repeated the act. One 
day Mrs. B.’s daughter said to her: “I 
shall quit wearing that dress skirt—one 
that had come to them by these parties— 
for sometimes, when I am alone, it is taken 
hold of and pulled in the most spiteful 

way.” Then Mrs. B. spoke of the be- 


haviour of the dishes «with which the- 


daughter had had the same experience. 
They began to think the influence came 
from a discontented mind,—one who still 
loved this world. One night Mrs. B. was 
just comfortably in bed when the bed 
clothes were grasped and jerked violently. 
She laughed to think how foolish it all 
was. Sher thought it over and presumed 
it to be the same influence that had pulled 
the dress and shaken the dishes. She 
thought too, “here is a carpet on the bed- 
room floor that was hers but my husband 


bought it at the sale of goods, and the. 


money goes to pay her debts.” Just then 
Mrs. B. felt a slap with a whole open hand 
square in the face. That was not funny 
at all. With it came a sense of the temper 
and utter dissatisfaction of the person who 
dealt the blow. Mrs. B. says that she 
considered the matter as one person should 
with another who was fair and rational, and 
talked aloud addressing the person she 
supposed. it to be by name. 

“Now. aunt,” she said, ‘it seems you 
can reach me and make me understand, so 
it is reasonable that I can reach you as 
effectually. Perhaps there is some reason 
why you don't understand the business 
complic: ition of the world affecting your 
goods.” Then she related the lawful dis- 
tribution and settlement of her property 
and affairs and told her that it was wrong 
and unreasonable to) nourish ill feeling 
about the things she had left when she 
died. One would think that if the goods 
were useful to those to whom they be- 
longed she ought to be pleased. Mrs. B. 
said: "You rattled the dishes and pulled 
ata dress and pulled the bed clothes, and 
now have slapped me in the face. Your 
power is very small. We are not in the 
least superstiti ous or afraid of ghosts; we 
rather like them. We would like to be 
friendly with you. F never saw you, but 
you are welcome to come and stay with 
me as much as you like. Do try to be 
good tempered and so will I. Good bye.” 

Whoever and whatever the influence 
was, it never came again. 

B. relates the following also: An-sold 
gentleman died. When the bođy was 
cared for an old, much worn shirt was put 
on While chemicals were being used. A 
nice proper ‘shirt was laid out for the 
undertaker to use when he made the last 
arrangements, It happened that the un- 
dertaker furnished burial clothes and put 
them over the old shirt and did not use 
the good one. About a week after the 
funeral a relative told Mrs. B. that she 
saw the dead man and that he said “why 

yas I buried in that old shirt?” and ap- 
peared injured and angry. Mrs. B. says: 
“O, you knew of the mishap ‘and it wor- 
ried you, so you dreamed about it.” 
Directly Mrs. B. saw the old gentleman 
standing about twenty feet away with tHat 
old shirt on. She laughed at the foolish- 
ness of it and the vision disappeared. 
Soon B. saw the old gentleman again; this 
time he walked up and down a long room 
parading that shirt. He turned his head 
and looked on the shoulder where there 
was a great patch. Then Mrs. B. spoke 
saving: “Mr. M. [know all about your 
shirt. That was done by the undertaker. 
A nice shirt was provided and lay at hand 
but he thought, inasmuch as it did not 
show he would put on the dress he had 
provided over it. [looked at you in the 
coffin and every thing appeared to be very 
neat and tasty. But two or three of us 
know you had such a shirt on under and 
we'll never tell. You are a very reasonable 
man and know now it was an accident and 
was not intended in disrespect. Your 
friends are very sorry it happened.” No 
trouble to anybody after that. This man 
had been avery particular person about 
his dress. 

Whatever be the law of psychics it 
seems Mrs. B.'s method settles the disturb- 
ing elements. 

Since the parties might not like to see 
their a(t in print Tomit real names. 
Much that is interesting in the above can 
not be told. K. E. ALEXANDER. 

BIRMINGHAM, MICH. 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH MEETING IN 
NEW YORK. 


To tre Eprror: The people of New 
York were much interested to have Dr. 
Richard Hodgson, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Branch of the London Society for 
Psychical Research, came to them as he 
did on Dec ‘mber 8th and tell them some- 
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thing about the work of the past year. 
The meeting was held in the parlors of 
Dr. M. L. Holbrook, 46 E. 21st street, and 
nearly 200 persons of intelligence and cul- 


ture were present. Dr. Hodgson gave 
quite fully Prof. Lodge's investigation 


with Mrs. Piper of Boston, who had been 
sent over to London at the request of the 
London society where she remained several 
months submitting to crucial tests among 
strangers where she could have slight 
opportunities for acquiring information. 
Americans will look forward with intense 
interest to the publication of this report 
by the London socicty in their proceedings 
as it will be next year. The taste of it 
furnished by the secretary, who has a full 
proof of it, was very interesting and will 
no doubt be hailed by Spiritualists with 
joy as giving them positive proof that all 
is not fraud in their ranks and that Mrs. 
Piper has some means of gaining knowl- 
, edge outside of her ordinary senses. Prof. 
\ Lodge frankly admits that it seemed to 
him he was, through her, communicating 
! with friends who had died years before. 
It would hardly be worth while in this 
letter to state more concerning Mrs. Piper, 
as surely THE JOURNAL will eventually 
print a full account of it. 

In addition Dr. Hodgson gave a very 
graphic account of some investigations by 
himself and Prof. James of Harvard of. a 
case of double consciousness which came 
to their notice in which they have given 
us some original investigations, and carried 
the torch of knowledge a little further into 
the wilderness of ignorance. This was an 
account in detail of the case of dual per- 
sonality of which an abstract was given in 
THe JOURNAL’s editorial columns in its 
issue of December 13th, and which I will 
therefore not repeat. But what is the 
explanation? In our present knowledge 
there is no explanation, but in time we shall 
find out these hidden secrets of nature. In 
the work being done by the society for 
Psychical Research let us all, Spiritualists 
and others, uphold this society in every 
way in our power. Through it many of 
us hope some present mysteries will be 
‘xplained, the truth will be established. 
ind immortal life, now to many only a 
vague hope, become a reality. 

JENNIE CHANDLER. 


‘ 


Mrs. A. M. Glading is lecturing for the 
Progressive Spiritualist Society of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. The other Sunday a cheap 
reporter of a local daily attended the ser- 
vice and made the customary flippant 
report. Mrs. Effie F. Josselyn, an active 
leader in the socicty, addressed a letter of 
criticism to the paper, which was publish- 
ed, and in which she clearly shows up the 
shallowness of the w.uld-be reporter. 
With the editor of The Press, however, we 
agree that Mrs. Jcsselyn’s postscript, in- 
tended only for the eye of the editor but 
published, is the best part of her letter. 
Here it is: 

Mr. Epiror—Dear Sir: Isubmit to you 
aletter for publication in reply to your 
report of our meeting because justice seems 
to demand it. The reporter was treated 
kindly—and our lectures need only to be 
heard by fair-minded people to know that 
they haev the ring of true worth. Teach- 
ing lessons of love and fairness, the laws of 
life, practical, common sense lectures, 
which can not be equalled by any sneaker 
in this city. We believe we are ‘doing 
good work forhumanity. This city is full 
of Spiritualists; 
siders, have but little conception of the 
philosophy. Therefore we are trying to 
bring capable teachers here who will help 
us all. Few people understand that we 
are so little different from other denomi- 
nations. But there is one comfort, hu- 
manity is constantly unfolding and church 
walls are crumbling and the time is soon 
to be when the one church will agree on 
the ‘Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man.” Will you please give my 
letter space to help correct the reporter's 
misstatement and altogether derogatory 
report. 


The ‘‘Chicago Spiritual Association” met 
at Kimball hall as usual Sunday 20th, at 
3 o'clock. The subject of Miss Nickerson’s 
discourse, ‘‘Mother, Home and Heaven,” 
was said to have been the best effort of 
talent and ‘inspiration presented to her 
audience. Arrangements have been made 
for full reports of these lectures, and will 


tr 
Å- 


many of them, like out- | 


be given to the public in the near future. 
The “Fraternal Union,” conducted by Miss 
Nickerson, meets at Bricklayers’ hall, 93 
South Peoria street, every Monday even- 
ing: friends invited. 


Mrs. M. ©. Morrell writes that she has 
removed her residence from 310 West 48th 
street, New York City, to 151 Lexington 
ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., where she will be 
pleased to see her friends or patrons. She 
will hold public seances every Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings and give private 
sittings daily from ten a. m. to five p.m. 
She adds these encouraging words to the 
editor: ‘‘Go on; you are doing a good work, 
following out what the originator of Turk 
RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL would 
have you do. You are being pushed by 
powers outside of yourself. The time is 
bound to come when you and your work 
will be appreciated.” 


A. Keyser writes: I have taken’ Tne 
JOURNAL for many years, and can not well 
do without it. The longer I take it the 
better I like it, and especially in the form 
it now sustains, and as long as it exposes 
all frauds [ intend to take it. 


Thomas D. Walker in renewing sub- 
scription says: THE JOURNAL is a mes- 
sénger of light and joy at my home. I 
‘an not be without it. - 


What is Scrofula 


I is that impurity in the blood, which, accumu- 
lating in the glands of the neck, produces un- 
sightly lumps or swellings; which causes painful 
Yunning sores on the arms, legs, or feet; which 
Yevelopes ulcers in the eyes, ears, or nose, often 
tausing blindness or deafness; which is the origin 
of pimples, cancerous growths, or many other 
manifestations usually ascribed to “ humors. 
It is a more formidable enemy than consumption 
or cancer alone, for scrofula combines the worst 
possible features of both. Being the most ancient, 
it is the most general of all diseases or affections, 
for very few persons are entirely free from it. 

How can it be cured? By taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which, by the cures it has accomplished, 
often when other medicines have failed, has 
proven itself to be a potent and peculiar medicine 
for this disease. For all affections of the blood 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is unequalled, and some of the 
cures it has effected are really wonderful. Ifyou 
suffer from scrofula in any of its various forms, 
be sure to give Hood’s Sarsaparilla a trial. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. 1; six forg5. Preparedonly 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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to the kidneys, bladder and livers 
They are adapted to old or young. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


1 CURE Sick Headache 
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INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, L R QOM- 
PLAINT, NERVOUS D DEBILITY ar and C 
SUMPTION. To prove this statement f oi 
send one bottle of my remedy F FREE to eve 
reader of this paper who As l send me the 
name and address. A trial costs you nothing. 
Write to-day, stating your disease. Address 


Prof, HART, 84 Warren “treet, N. Y 
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NEEDS NO LAUNDERING. 


THAT CAN BE RELIED ON | 
Not to Split. 


Not to Discolor! 
BEARS THIS MARK. 


TRADE 


LLULO 


MARK. 


CAN BE WIPED CLEAN IN A MOMENT. 


THE ONLY LINEN-LINED WATERPROOF 
COLLAR IN THE MARKET. 
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SPIRITUAL REMEDIES. 


MRS. SPENCE’S 


POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE POWDERS. 


“ Our family think there is nothing like the Posi- 
tive and Negative Powders’*"—so says J. H. Wiggins, 
of Beaver Dam, Wis.. and so says everybody. 


Buy the Positives for Fevers, Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Dyspepsia, Dysentery, Diarrhoea, 
Liver Complaint. Heart Disease, Kidney Complaints, 
Neuralgia, Headache, Female Diseases, Rheumatism, 
Nervousness, Sleeplessness and all active and acute 


diseases. 
NEGATIVES for Paralysis, Deafness, 


Buy the 
Amaurosts, Typhold and Typhus Fevers. Buy a box 


of POSITIVE and NEGATIVE (half and half) for Chills 
and Fever. 
Mailed, postpatd, for $1.00 a box, or six boxes for 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


LIGHT ON THE PATH. 


With Notes and Comments. 
A treatise for the personal use of those who are 
ignorant of the Eastern Wisdom, and who desire to 
enter within its influence. 


Written down by M. ©. 


Price, cloth bound, 40 cents; paper cover, 25 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 
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Society for Psychical 
Research 


American Branch. 


The Society for Psychical research is engaged in 
the investigation of the phenomena of Thought- 
transference,Clairvoyance, Apparitions and Haunted 
Houses, Spiritualistic Phenomena, etc., and évidence 
in connection with these different groups of phenom- 
ena is published from time to time in the S. P. R. 
Journal and Proceedings, to which associate mem- 
bers (dues $3.00 per annum) are entitled. 

Persons who have had psychical experiences of any 
kind are earnestly requested to communicate them 
directly to the Secretary of the American Branch. 
orto the editor of THE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL; 
JOURNAL, with as much corroborative testimony 
as possible; and a special appeal is made to those 
who have had experiences justifying the spiritual- 
istic belief. 

Applicants for Membership in the Society should 
address the Secretary. The Branch is much tn need 
of funds for the further prosecution of its work, and 
pecuniary assistance will be gratefully welcomed k 

Information concerning the Society can be obtained 
from i 

RICHARD HODGSON, LL.D. 
Secretary for America, A 
5-BoylstonğgPlace, Boston, Mass. { 


! 


IOO, 200, 300, 400, 500, 


per cent. realized for our clients, in REAL ESTATE 
investments, and we will guarantee to do it again. 
During the past 12 months we have invested for 
55 men who have made variously, from 25 to 600 
percent. Will furnish their names if destred All 
this is the result of advertising. Send for full in- 
formation to EUGENE D. WHITE &CO., 
Portland, Oregon. 


OPIU HABIT CURE. 
R. J. C BOFFM 
Tur iEnson, - WISCONSIN? 


ro Those wino * Do Not Care for 
a Relisious Paper.” 

Would it mak» any difference to you 
if you knew of one trat docs mot airu- 
cate the doctrines of everlasting punish- 
ment, vicarious atonement, miracles 
and an infallible Bible?— ° : 

One that docs stand for common sense 
in religion, “truth for authority”, be- 
dJseves that religion should be friendly to 
icience, and advocates a religious fel- 
lowship that will welcome all of every 
belief who, are willing to work for truth, 
righteousness and love in the world?— 

One that ‘does not fill its space with 

learned or ignorant discussions of scrip- 
ture texts, but does give every week 32 
eolumns of fresh and rational reading, 
including a sermon on some living topic, 
editorials and contributions on current 
‘events; and news ofthe progress of lib- 
eral religious thought? If you think you 
migut care for such a paper, send ten 
cents in stamps for ten weeks. 


l N | TY i JENKIN LLOYD JONE, 
I SENIOR EDITOR. 
CELIA PARKEF WOOLEY, 
AGSISTANT ED: TOR, 
Seventeen editorial contributors, from five 
different religious organizations. ¢ 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
® 115 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


D. D. HOME. 


His 


Life and Mission. 


b 


BY MADAME DUNGLAS HOME. 


Vvithin the compass of an advertisement no ade- 
quate description of the interesting contents of tke 
book concerning a most remarkable medium oan be 
given; it must be read before its importance can be 
realized. f 

The work is a large 8vo of 428 pages, printed from 
large type on fine, heavy, super-calendered paper, 
and atrongly bound in cloth. The price put on it ts 
less than value, but Mrs. Home ts desirous that this 
work should have an extended reading in America: 
hence the book wil! be old at a low 

Price, $2.00; Gilt top, $2.25, postage free to Journa. 
Bubscribers; to all others, 17 cents. 

- For sale, wholesale an’ “etal ùy JNO. C. BONDY 
Chicago. ` 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


{All books noticed under this head are for sale 
at, or can be ordered through the offiee of THE RE- 
LIGIO-PHILOSOPHICALJOURNAL.] 


The Demagogue; A Political Novel: By 
David Ross Locke (‘‘Nasby”): Boston: 
Lee & Shepard: From S. A. Maxwell & 
Co. Chicago. Cloth. pp. 465. Price, 
$1.50. 

In this story the life and career of a 
typical political demagogue is traced from 
his birth as the last born of a large poverty- 


. stricken and shiftless family living on the 


outskirts of a county town in Ohio, to his 
tragic death after a life marked by a series 
of apparently successful triumphs over 
untoward circumstances and political en 
mities. From the first awakening of the 
ambition of the boy, one of those excep- 
tionally bright children occasionally born 
into such worthless families as his is de- 
scribed to be, the mainspring of every 
action of the hero whether good or bad in 
outward seeming, is selfish ambition. Of 
principle, moral purpose, generous altru- 
ism he is utterly devoid. To further his 
ambitions he relentlessly betrays his 
friends. forsakes the girl he loves, and 
enters into alliance with those he despises. 
His schemes are cleverly shown to work 
admirably for a time; he gains wealth, 
power, political position and honors, but 
at last the sure results of falsehood and 
unuprincipled methods overtake and over- 
whelm him at the height of his dearly 
paid for honors. He has made relentless 
foes through his own cruelty and perfidy, 
and those who should have been nearest 
and dearest desert him in the hour of his 
defeat and shame. It is a story of political 
demugogism true to life in all its details, a 
story which so able a politician as the 
author of the ‘‘Nasby’’ papers, more than 
the average story writer, was capuble of 
telling. One of the sub-morals of the 
book seems to be that ‘‘blood will tell” 
ultimatly and that back of advantageous 
circumstances must be an ancestry of good 
moral stock to make a good citizen and a 
true man. 


Dorothy's Experience: By Adeline Traf- 
Lee & Shepard: pp. 211. 
Price, $1.00. Cloth. 

This isa religious story with a secular 
moral. Dorothy’s Experience is very true 
ta life and very like the experience of 
many who like her *‘born into the church” 
by reason of family faith and inherited 
morality, wake upsome day to the fact 
that they have little faith in’ the dry 
doctrines and dogmas of the church to 
which they belong, anq long to find some- 
thing higher and better to live for than the 
mere observance of religious forms. This, 
the heroine of the stury, a wealthy, cul- 
tured, but lonely young woman, finds at 
last in active philanturopic work, in found- 
ing a home for youag working girls with 
whose individual interests she identifies 
herself, and to whom she supplies health- 
ful social amusements, as well as longed 
for instruction in congenial work. In thus 
helping others and forgetting self, she finds 
her own heart warmed and her higher 
nature stimulated and satisfied. The story 
is charmingly told, with two or three pretty 
love stories healthily interwoven into the 
purpose of the book. The volume is small 
with a beautiful esthetic binding and will 
make a lovely holiday gift for girls in all 
classes. 


Lessons in The Science of Infinite Spirit, 


` And the Christ Method of Heiling. By M. 


E. Cramer, 324 Seventeenth street, San 
Francisco, Cal. pp. 258. Price, $1.75. 

“We purpose in this book,” says the 
preface, ‘‘through the Science of Infinite 
Spirit—Mind Principle—to make clear that 
understanding which unites all and which 
alone reveals the true relation of humanity 
to God, and the purpose of God in hu- 
manity, which is the straight and narrow 
way that leads unto safety. The wr.ter 
who. it appears was cured after a long 
period of disease by faith cure says that 
“since her awakening to the conscious ess 
of truth, her work has been to system itize 
the Science of Infinite Spirit, to teach it in 
both written and oral lessons, and this 
book is one of the results, being a serivs of 
metar hysical lessons, essays, etc. 


In the North American Review for De- 
cember, Senator J. G. Carlisle under the 
title ‘The Recent Election” sifts and 
weighs the various elements which a.fected 
our last election. Robert P. Porter, super- 
intendent of the census, answers the criti- 
cisms directed against the work done by 
the Census Bureau. Dr. Paul Gibi:r of 
the New York Pasteur Institute, formerly 
a pupil of the discoverer, has an article on 
“Dr. Koch’s Discovery.” Mrs. Burton Har- 
rison, author of ‘The Anglo-Maniacs,’ 


writes about ‘‘Maidens and Matrons in 
American Society” while a symposium on 
the question ‘Shali our daughters have 
Dowries” is held by such representative 
thinkers as Mr. C. S. Messinger, Mrs. 
Prescott Spofford, Amelia E. Barr, Mrs. 
Henry Ward Beecher, Mary A. Livermore, 
and Alice Wellington Rollins. 


Among the many excellent contributions 
to the December number of The New Ideul 
are Fatalistic Science and Human Self- 
determination, by Dr. Edmund Mont- 
gomery. “The Single Tax” by Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, poems by Edmund Noble 
and the editor James H. West, with a 
lecture on Mohammed and Mohammedan- 
ism” by the late Prof. W. D. Gunning. 
Other contributors are H. H. Traubel, 1. 
M. Holland, Prof. Dolbear, C. K. 
Whipple, Rev. H. H.. Brown, H. A. War- 


ren, Prof. A. C. Merwin, and Jas. A.’ 


Skilton. 

The Christmas number of the English 
Illustrated Magazine is an excellent one in 
every department. The illustrated articles 
are 
ingtons” by Wm. Clarke. “A Painter of 
Players” by J. F. Mulloy; ‘‘Inns and Tav- 
erns of Old London” by Philip Norman: 
“The Frogmousiad,” a comic poem by Dr. 
H. Kynasten: ‘Phe Witch of Prague,” 
F. Marion Crawford’s continued 
“Nooks and Corners in Westminster Ab- 
bey” by Cannon Farrar, “Wooden Tony,” 
a story by Mrs. K. Clifford and “English 
Convent Life” by one of the ‘‘Sisters.” 1). 
Chester Murray and Henry Herman jointly 
furnish a clever psychical story, “The 
Wisdom Tooth.” 


The Century Magazine is running a fast 
press day and night in order to print the 
first installment of the delayed Talley- 
rand Memoirs” in the January number. 
These memoirs of the most brilliant and 
famous of French diplomats have been 
but recently discovered, and through the 
enterprise of the Century Company will be 
first given to the public in this country. 
The first installment of these papers will 
be preceded by a brilliant pen portrait of 
eae written by minister Whitelaw 

eid. 


The Kindergarten (Chicago), for Decem- 
ber, contains a more attractive table of 
contents than ever. The ‘Systematic 
Science Lessons,” the ‘Typical Lessons,” 
the “Primary Sunday School Lessons,” 
are continued with special reference to the 
holidays. Several bright and spirited 
stories are also helpful; practical papers 
round the number into completeness. 
Price, $1.50 a year. 


Our Little Ones and The Nursery for 
December is a beautiful holiday number. 
Every page is illustrated with handsome 
and comic pictures of the doings of 
children and their various pets, while the 
rest of the space not taken up by these is 
filled with charming stories and poems of 
which ‘‘Gertrude’s Pet” and ‘Cats’ Tails” 
are among the best. Russell Pub. Co. 
Boston. $1.50 per year. 


- The Home-Maker magazine for December 
comes filled with useful hints for all de- 
partments of home life, in regard to health, 
cooking, Christmas and other decorations, 
and in addition gives considerable space 
to purely literary matter, with full reports 
of the leading women’s clubs all over this 
coyntry. Published by the Home-Maker 
Publishing Co., Union Square, N. Y. 


Ethical Religion is the latest work from 
the pen of William M. Salter, resident 
lecturer of the Chicago Society for Ethical 
Culture. Arlo Bates says of this work: 
“One of the most striking and persuasive 
presentations of the gospel of pure ethics 
which our time is likely to see.” Price, 
$1.50, for sale at this office. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Dorothy’s Experience. Adeline Trafton. 
Boston: Jee & Shepard; Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. Price, $1.00; Hindu Lit- 
erature; or the -Ancient Books of India. 
Elizabeth A. Reed. Chicago: S. C. Griggs 
& Co. Price, $2.00; Lessons in the Science 
of Infinite Spirit, and the Christ method 
of Healing. M. E. Cramer. Price, $1.75. 

From the United States Book Co., New 
York City: Wormwood. Marie Corelli; 
The Honorable Miss. L T. Meade; On the 
Heights of Himalay. A. Van Der Naillen. 
Price, each, 50 cents. 


Salvation OH, the great liniment, should be a part 
of every traveling man’s equipment. 


With the new moon, look out for cold weather and | 
keep Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup handy. 


“The Ancestral Home of the Wash- | 
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atarrh Cured, 


ONE CENT! 


If you suffer from Catarrh, tn any of its forms, it ts your duty to yourself ahd family to obtain the 
means of a certain cure before it is too late. This you can easily do at an expense of one cent for a postal 


card, | by sending your name and address, to Prof. J. 
FREE, by return mail, a copy of the original receipt for preparing the best and surest remedy 
discovered for the cure of Catarrh in all its various stages. 


A. Lawrence, New York, who will send you 
ver 
ful, 


Over one million cases of this d 


disgusting. and often-times fatal disease have been cured permanently during the past five years by the use 


of this medicine. 
of Consumption. 


Write to-day for this FREE recipe. 
DO NOT DELAY longer, if you desire a specdy and permanenticure. i 
Prof. J. A. LAWRENCE, 88 Warren, ‘Street, New York. 


lts timely use may save you from the death toils 
Address. 
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ment to political opponents, itis bitterly 
OLIES as antagonistic to both 
THE LITE 


The FOREIGN 


AND DOMESTIC CORRESPONDENCE, S 


and ably. While it gives fair treat- 
PPOSED TO TRUSTS AND MONOP- 


ublic and private interests. 
ARY DEPARTMENT ct the paper is excellent, and has among 
its contributors some of the MOST POP U. 


LAR AUTHORS ofthe * 
IAL AND 


SHORT STORIES are the equal of those of any similar publication in the country. 
The Youth's Department, = Curiosity Shop, * Woman's Kingdom, * and œ The Home 


ARE IN THEMSELVES EQUAL TO A MAGAZINE. 


In eddition to all this the NEWS OF THE WORLD is given in its columns 
every week. In all departments it is carefully edited by competent men em- 


Ployed tor that purpose. 


THE PRICE OF THE WEEKLY INTER OCEAN IS $1.00 PER YEAR. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLX INTER OCEAN is published each Monday and 
Thursday morning, and isan excellent publication tor those who can not secure 
a daily paper regularly and are not satisfied with a weekly. 


THE PRICE OF THE SEMI-WEEKLY INTER OCEAN IS $2.00 PER YEAR 


By Special Arrangement with the Publishers o 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
That Magazine and The Weekly Inter Ocean are 
Both Sent to Subscribers One Year for Two Dollars and Ninety Cents. 
TEN CENTS LESS THAN THE PRICE OF THE MAGAZINE ALONE, 


LIBERAL COMMISSIONS given 3o active agents. SAMPLE COPIES sent 


whenever asked for. Address all orde: 


THE INTER OCEAN, Chicago. 


THE WAY, THE TRUTH AND THE LIFE 


A HAND-BOOK OF 


GES B. STENS WORKS 


Christian Theosophy, Healing, After Dogmatic Theology, What ?- 


AND PSYCHIC CULTURE, 
A NEW EDUCATION, 
BASED UPON 
The Idealand Method of The Christ 


BY J. H. DEWEY, M. D. 


The object of the book is not to teach a philosophy, 
buta method; a method by which all may come to 
an immediate intuitive knowledge of the truth. each ° 
for himself. by an inward illumination, which is 
claimed to be within reach of the humblest. 

A clear exposition is given of the law and principle 
upon whicb all forms of Mental and Faith Healing 
are based. with plain. practical and specific instruc- 


-tion for self-healing as well as for the healing of 


others. 


More important still is the thorough exposition of 
the higher psychic powers, viz.. Psychometry, Nor- 
mal Seership. Mental Telegraphs, Distant Healing. 
ete.. and the new and specific processes for their im 
mediate development and exercise. which the author 
claims are as normal, practical and legitimate «8 are 
the develepment and training of muscle, the musical 
or apy Other faculty. 


400 pp. Price. $2.00 Postage, 10 cents. 


For sale. wholesale and retail, by JNoC. BUNDY, 
Chicago 


SPECIAL IMPORTATION. 


Spirit Workers in the Home Circle, 


HANDSOME DEMY 8VO. 


Being an Autoblographic Narrative of Psychic Phe- 
nomena in the Family Circle Spread over a 
Period of Nearly Twenty Years. 


BY MORELE THEOBALD, F.C A, 
Of London, England.. 
a 


A limited supply of this new and interesting book 
is now Offered the American public. Having im- 
ported It In sheets we are able to offer the work at a 
sharp reduction in our price at which the English- 
bound edition can be supplied in America. 

The book ts a large 12mo. of 310 pages, handsomely 
printed on fine heavy paper from new type with 
fancy initial letters and chapter ornaments. Price, 
$1.50—a very low figure. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JOHN C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. í i 


MATERIALISM, OR A SPIRITUAL PHILO8O- 
PHY AND NATURAL SELIGION. 


BY GILES B. STEBBINS. 


4 


“Physiology reduces man to a jelly; Psychology 

lifts him to immortality.” 
. This is a thoughtful, crisp, well condensed book, 
from the pen of an experienced thinker and writer, 
well-known in every field of reform, and an earnest, 
consistent Spiritualist. Krom out his ample store of 
experience and reading the author aptly draws innu- 
merable illustrations to fortify his argument. The 
book may be unqualifiedly commended. 

“lit aims to state Materialism fairly, and to hold it 
as fragmentary and inconsequent; to give a wide 
range of ancient and modern proof of the higher as- 
pects of the God idea in history. The closing chapter 
on Intuition, gives some remarkable facts.""—Detrot* 
Post and Tribune. 

12mo, cloth, 144 prges. Price 50 cents; postage, ` 


Progress From Poverty. 


A Review and Criticism of Henry George's Pro- 
gress and Poverty, and Protection or Free Trade. _ 

“It would be hard to make a more effective reply © 
Mr. George's assertion that land and wage servitude 
is worse than chattel sle very than is done by quo:- 
ing from slave overseer journals brought north dur- 
ing the war, and from old advertisements in Southern 
newspapers, showing what chatte! slavery actually 
was.’"—New York Tribune. 1 

Price, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cènts. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by; JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. h 


Poems of the Life Beyond and Wittin. 


Voices from many lands and centuries saying, “Man 
thou shalt never die.” ae: 

EDITED AND COMPILED BY G. B. STEBBINS. 

“It begins with old Hindoo poems and will be of 
interest, not only to Spiritualists, but to all who love 
the quickening of the best poetry.”—SYRACUSE 
STANDARD. 

“Clear type and tinted paper make fit setting for 
its rich contents.” —ROCHESTER UNION, 

“The world wil! thank Mr. Stebbins for his work 
long after he is gone.’ —JAMES G. Clark, SINGER AND 

OET. 

Price, $1.50, mailed free of postage, 

For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNO. C. BUNDY. 
Chicago. f 


THA SOUL. 


BY ALEXANDER WILDER. 


Pr mphlet form, price 15 cents. 
For sale, wnolesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY 
Chicago. f i 
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BLIGHTED HOPES. 


With respectful admiration 

That suggested fascination, 

The man across the horse car sat and stared across 
at me, 

Till a feeling of elation 

And a sort of palpitation - 

Of the heart resulted from his flattering persist- 
ency. 


He kept his eyes bent on me 
And his admiration won me, 
Till he bent across and spoke with an apologetic 
cough, 
Then I flushed in every feature 
For he said, tne horrid creature, 
* Beg your pardon, ma’am, for speaking, but 
Your breastpin‘’s dropping off.” 
—Harvey N. Bloomer, in Western Rural. 


A WAIL FROM BOSTON. 


The Browning and the Ibsen fads are getting worn 


3 and old, 

My interest in Tolstoi, too, has recently grown 
cold; 

I'm tired of solving riddles, and I’m tired of all 
the hue 


And cry of pessimistic bores—I want a fad that's 
new. 


A pleasant, cheerful little fad, that won't wear out 
the brain, 

That won't disturb my sleep at night, or call for 
constant strain; 


A fad that’s inexpensive, too,—(this between me 
and you)— 

Is just the fad I'm Jooking for—provided it is 
new. 


‘Of wourse it must be quite select, since Lam Bos- 
ton born, 

And, like my fellow Bostonese. would sneer at 

- Gabriel's horn, 

Unless he played it just in tune on every note he 
blew— f 

A fad to suit me must be choice. and it must be 
brand new. 


It ought to be religious, though it might do quite 
as well 

If it implied some startling views on disbelief in 
hell. 

If it were based on Brahmic faith, from any point 
of view, 

Vm quite sure it would please me~—provided it 
were new. 


Now, if you can assist me, I really hope you will; 
It’s anything but pleasant to solicit aid, but still, 
Although I Jive in Boston, and so my wants are 
few, 
Just now I sorely need a fad—who* sgot a fad that’s 
new? 
—Somerville Journal. 


THE RISE AND FALL. 


*T was a breach of promise suit, the letters all were 
Tead, . 

And here is what the opening words of each epistle 
said: 

“Dear Mr. Smith,” “Dear Friend,” “Dear John,” 

~ “My Darling Four-Leaf Clover,” 

“My Ownest Jack,” “Dear Sir,’ then “Sir,” and 

all was over. 
—New York Press. 


Scrofula is a more formidable enemy than either 
consumption or cancer alone, for scrofula combines 
the worst possible features of both. It is cured by 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, the blood purifier. 


A faded and discolored beard is untidy and a mis- 
fortune. It may be prevented by using Bucking- 
ham‘s Dye for the Whiskers, a never failing remedy. 


Beecham’s Pills act like magic on a weak stomach. 


“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup for Chil 
dren Teething,” softens the gums, reduces inflam 
mation, allays pain, cures wind colic. 25 cents a 
bottle 


SCIENTIFIC RELIGION: 


HIGHER POSSIBILITIES OF LIFE AND PRAC» 
TICE THROUGH THE OPERATION OF 
NATURAL FORCES. 


BY LAWRENCE OLIPHANT. 


With an Appendix by a Clergyman of the Church o 
England. 


This celebrated work may be read with profit by 
thinkers and students. 

Price, $2.50; postage, 16 cents. 
we sale, wholesale and retail, by JNo. C. BUNDY. 


THE WAR IN HEAVEN. 


BY DANIEL LOTT 


9 and wil 


This is founded upon Revelations 12- 7- 
oe found Interesting. Price, 10 cents. 
_ For sale, wholesale and retail, by JOHN C. BUNDY 


Ckicago 


DONALD KENNEDY 


ON THE 


Of Roxtuyy, Massa sys P A CST RIG 


Don't write tome when taking the first bottle of 
my Medical Discovery. I know how it makes you 
feel, but it's allright. There are certain cases where 
the Discovery takes hold sharp, but it is the dis- 
eased spot in you it has taken hold of, and that's 
what you want. The Discovery has a search war- 
rant for every humor, from backache to scrofula, 
inside and outside, and of course it makes a disturb- 
ance in your poor body. but the fight !s short, you 
are better by the second bottle; if not, then tell me 
I will, however, in the 
future, asin the past, answer any letter from a nurs- 


about it, and I will advise. 


ing mother, 
Sincerely yours, 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
Roxsury, Mass. 


TEN POUNDS 


TWO WEEKS 
THINK OF IT ! 


hy 
FPR Piah ¥ Producer there can be 
: f 


no question but th 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites 
oF Lime ana A ide ig 

is without a riva any ve 

gained 2 pound a day by the use 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS AND 


COLDS, AND A ALL L FORMS O OF F WASTING pi 
ASES. AS P. MILK. 


ms sure you tiny the riseire i iets are 
poor imitations. 


Ely’s Cream Balm 


GIVES RELIEF AT ONCE FOR 


COLD IN HEAD. 


JCU RES— 


CATARRH. 


Apply Balm tnto each nostril 
ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N. Y. 


RULES AND ADVICE 


For Those Desiring to 
FORM CIRCLES. 


Where through developed media, they may com- 
mune with spirit friends. Also a Declaration of 
Principles and Belief, and Hymns and Songs for 
Circle and Sociai Singing. Compiled by James H. 
Young. Price 20 cents. 

For 321e, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY. 
Chicago. 


LOGIC TAUGHT BY LOVE. 


—BY— 
MARY BOOLE.: 

Part of the object of this work is to call attention 
to the fact that our life is being disorganized by the 
monotony of our methods of teaching. 

Price, $1.00. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago 


UNANSWERABLE LOGIC. 


A Series of Spiritual Discourses Given Through 
the Mediumship of Thomas Gales Forster. 


«i remarkably clear, compreneusiye and complete 
presentation of the phenomena and teachings of 
Modern Spiritualism is given in these lectures, com- 
paring them with those of the past in respect to life 
bere and hereafter. 

The many thousands who have listened to the 
eloquent discourses of Thomas Gales Forster, when 
in the prime of earth-life, will welcome this volume 
with heartfelt gratitude. 

The foliowtng chapters are especially interesting: 
What is Spiritualism? Philosophy of Death; What 
lies beyond the Vell? Human Destiny. Clairvoyance 
and Clairaudience.. What Spiritualists Believe, ete. 

Cloth; large 12 mo., beveied boards Price, $1 it. 

For sale, wholesale and retall, by JOHN C. BUNDY, 


SiR ay SEE EE 


Florence, a Developing 
Seaportonthe Shores 
of Oregon. 


Untold Wealth in Lumber, 
Fishing, and Agriculture. 


Coal, 


A Rare Opening for Capital and Men in Every De- 
partment of Commercial and Industrial Activity. 


Between the mouth of the Columbia river, where the commerce of Portland reaches the Pacific ocean 
and San Francisco, a distance of over 700 mens there is as yet no seaport city of prominence, and good 
natural harbors are scarce. 4 

Located 156 miles south of the month of the Columbia river, the Siuslaw river enters Siuslaw bay, and 
thence into the ocean. 

It has long been known that Siuslaw bay possessed a fine natural harbor. But it was not til] tn recept 
years that this locality was relinquished by the Indians to the government, and thrown open to set- 
tlement. 


It ts on Siuslaw bay, four miles from the ocean, that tite new seaport of FLORENCE is located. <A gov 
ernment appropriation of $50,000 to perfect the harbor is among the items in the River and Harbor bill ¢ 
the current year. A government Ilight-house is under construction, being provided for by last year 
Congress. 

Siuslaw bay and river tap a country wonderfully rich in resources. The center of all its life and trac 
is at Florence. 

The Florence salmon canneries last year canned 13,000 cases of salmon, and salted the equivale: 
of 4,000 cases more, the product having a market value of $100,000, employing 150 men for four months of t? 
year. The catch this year is now being made. 


Near Florence are three saw-mills, with a combined capacity of 75,000 feet per day, and employing ma 
men. <A careful computation by a lumber expert from Michigan, of the lumber resources tributary 
Siuslaw bay, and Florence, its business center, was to the effect that the aggregate was more than 14, 
millions fect of Fir alone, known tn the markets of the world as the celebrated Oregon Pine, which for sh 
timbers especially, and all uses requiring great strength, has no superior. 


Florence has a ship-yard, where two vessels were built to ply in the Pacific coast wise trage, and is da 
tined to an immense extension ‘of her ship-building interests. A vessel under construction is now ön 
stocks. l Z 

Florence has direct steamers to San Francisco and other ports. 

It can only be a question of a short time till the Siuslaw & Eastern railway will be constructed eastw 
along the Siuslaw river, through the mountains. nd tap the rich agricultural resources of the Willam 
Valley, and ultimately on east through Oregon and Idaho, to connect with trunk lines of railway ha 
eastern termint at Duluth, Chicago, and New York, and now built west into the new States of Monta’ 
Idaho, and Wyoming. . This will give Florence an immense impetus in the direction of wholesale trade, 
rapidly make her a seaport of national importance. 


Florence has a good public school, has an intelligent people, and wil] soon have more than one ch 
and has no saloons. Florence is a money-order post-office. 


Piorence’s Needs. 


Florence needs a first-class banker, who can start with at least $25,000 capita]. and able to double 
needed. This bank will make money from the start. The business of Florence already is over $400 
annum, and its nearest banking town eighty miles away. 

Florence needs an unlimited amount of capitel to develop her lumber interests. There a 
special reasons for locating on Siuslaw river ana bay, which will be cheerfully furnishec 
interested. 

Florence has inexhaustible supplies of marble, and abundance of coal of a bituminous chal 
needs capital todevelopit. There is big money in it. 

Florence offers an attractive location to men engaged in merchandising and traffic in nearly al 

The country tributary to Florence is attractive to immigrants, especially to those who love 
country. Good government homesteads can yet be had, and farms can be purchased at low tigu 
soil is exceedingly fertile. It is a wonderful fruit country, as bearing orchards attest. 

The climate of Florence is nearly perfect, being warmer than Virginia in winter, and cooler: 
York State in summer. The mercury never goes down to zero, and rarely gets above 75 degrees. 
is perfectly sheltered from the direct ocean breeze. 

The ocean beach near Florence is as fine a drive as the world affords. 
important ocean pleasure resort. 

Both residence and business property in Florence afford a fine investment, with a certain chance 
advances. 

The undersigned is a ‘até owner of both residence and business property, and partly to acquire fi 
develop large projects for the general advancement, and also to encourage diversity of ownership and 
est, will sell business lots in the business center for $100 to $300 for inside lots, and $125 to $400 for corne 
choice residence lots for $75 to $100, and residence blocks of 10 lots, 52x120 feet, for $500 per block, or 
half blocks. Terms, 4% down, 4% in six months, 34 In twelve months, deferred payments bearing 8p 
interest, or five per cent. discount for all cash down. 

Plats and maps, with full descriptions of Florence and the tributary country, will be mailed on a 
tion, and all questions cheerfully answered. 

Non-resident purchasers may select property from the plats, and deposite their cash payment y 
home banker, and I will forward deed and abstract of title to him. The present prices can be guarant 
ashorttimeonly. They will soon advance sharply. 

Home seekers and investors who come to visit Florence, should buy railway through tickets to E 
Oregon, from whence, pending the construction of the Siuslaw and Eastern railway, it isa pleasant sta 
to Florence. Notify me, and my Eugene representative will meet you there. Inquire for Miller's o 
Eugene. 


Write to me for sample copy, mailed free, of “T 
WEST,”the leading weekly paper of Florence. € 
scription price, $2 per year; $I for 6 months. 


COME TO FLORENCE NOW, AND DEVELOP WITH ITS MAGNIFICENT GROWTH. Fon, WILL. 


GEO. M. MILLER, 
Florence, Ore 


Florence must some day be 
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BLIGHTED HOPES. 


With respectful admiration 

That suggested fascination, 

The man across the horse car sat and stared across 
at me, 

Till a feeling of elation 

And a sort of palpitation 

Of the heart resulted from his flattering persist- 
ency. 


He kept his eyes bent on me 


` And his admiration won me, 


Till he bent across and spoke with an apologetic 
cough, 
Then I flushed in every feature 
For he said, tne horrid creature, 
“Beg your pardon, ma'am, for speaking, but 
Your breastpin’s dropping off.” 
—Harvey N. Bloomer, in Western Rural. 


A WAIL FROM BOSTON. 


The Browning and the Ibsen fadsare getting worn 
and old, 

My interest in Tolstoi, too, has recently grown 
cold; 

I’m tired of solving riddles, and I'm tired of all 
the hue 

And ery of pessimistic bores—I want a fad that’s 
new. i 


A pleasant, cheerful little fad, that won't wear out 
the brain, 

That won't disturb my sleep at night, or call for 
constant strain; 

A fad that’s inexpensive, too,—(this between me 


and you)— : 
Is just the fad I'm looking for—provided it is 
new. 
aged 
Of vourse it must be quite select, since I am Bos- 
ton born, 


And, like my fellow Bostonese, would sneer at 
Gabriel's horn, , 

Unless he played it just in tune on every note he 
blew— 

A fad to suit me must be choice, and it must be 
brand new. 


It ought to be religious, though it might do quite 
as well 

If it implied some startling views on disbelief in 
hell. 

If it were based on Brahmic faith from any point 
of view, 

I’m quite sure it would please me—provided it 
were new, 


Now, if you can assist me, I really hope you will; 
It’s anything but pleasant to solicit aid, but still, 
Although I live in Boston, and so my wants are 
few, 
Just now I sorely need n fad—who's got a fad that’s 
new? 
—Somerville Journal. 


THE RISE AND FALL. 


"Twas a breach of promise suit, the letters all were 
read, ; 

And here is what the opening words of each epistle 
said: 

“Dear Mr. Smith,” “Dear Friend,“ “Dear John,” 

- “My Darling Four-Leaf Clover,” 

“My Ownest Jack,” “Dear Sir,” then ‘Sir,’ and 

all was over. 
—New York Press. 


Scrofula is a more formidable enemy than either 
consumption or cancer alone, for scrofula combines 
the worst possible features of both. It is cured by 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, the blood purifier. 


A faded and discolored beard is untidy and a mis- 
fortune. It may be prevented by using Bucking- 
ham‘s Dye for the Whiskers, a never failing remedy. 


Beecham's Pills act like magic on a weak stomach. 


“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup for Chil 
dren Teething,” softens the gums, reduces inflam 


mation, allays pain, cures wind colic. 25 centsa 
bottle 


SCIENTIFIC RELIGION: 


OR, 


HIGHER POSSIBILITIES OF LIFE AND PRAC- 
TICE THROUGH THE OPERATION OF 
NATURAL FORCES. 


BY LAWRENCE OLIPHANT. 


With an Appendix by a Clergyman of the Church o 
England. 


This celebrated work may be read with profit by 
thinkers and students. 

Price, 82.50; postage, 16 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY. 


THE WAR IN HEAVEN. 


BY DANIEL LOTT 


This is founded upon Revelations 12- 7-9 and wil 
oe found interesting. Price, 10 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JOHN C. BUNDY 
Culcago 


DONALD KENNEDY 


ON THE 


Of Roxbury, Mass, sys P A CST EP ITG 


Don't write tome when taking the first bottle of 
my Medical Discovery. I know how it makes you 
feel, but it’s all right. There are certain cases where 
the Discovery takes hold sharp, but it is the dis- 
eased spot in you it has taken hold of, and that’s 
what you want. The Discovery has a search war- 
rant for every humor, from backache to acrofula, 
inside and outside, and of course it makes a disturb- 
ance in your poor body. but the fight is short, you 
are better by the second bottle; if not, then tell me 
about it, and I will advise. I will, however, in the 
future, asin the past, answer any letter from a nurs- 
ing mother, 

Sincerely yours, 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
Roxsrury, Mass. 


TEN POUNDS 


TWO WEEKS 
THINK OF IT ! 


| 
As a Flesh Producer there can be a 


no question but that 


‘SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


‘Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites 
Of Lime and Soda 


is without a rival. Many have 
gained = pound a day by the use 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCROFULA, ieee leg COUGHS AND 


poles. AND ae FORMS C OF FASTING DIS- 
EASES. AS S MILK. 


Be sure you Jot gen Aaea a there are 
poor imitations. : 


Ely’s ~Ely’s Cream Baim PERQ 


GIVES RELIEF AT ONCE FOR 


COLD IN HEAD. 


—CURES— 
ry 


CATARRH. 


Apply Balm into each nostril, 
ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N. Y. 


RULES AND ADVICE 


For Those Desiring to 
FORM CIRCLES. 


Where through developed media, they may com- 
mune with spirit friends. Also a Declaration of 
Principles and Beltef, and Hymns and Songs for 
Circle and Social Singing. Compiled by James H. 
Young. Price 20 cents. 

For 3ele, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY. 
Chicago. 


LOGIC TAUGHT BY LOVE. 


MARY BOOLE. 

Part of the object of this work is to call attention 
tothe fact that our life is being disorganized by the 
monotony of our methods of teaching. 

Price, $1.00. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago 


UNANSWERABLE LOGIC. 


A Series of Spiritual Discourses Given Through 
the Mediumship of Thomas Gales Hurster. 


«i remarkably clear, compreneusive and complete 
presentation of the phenomena and teachings of 
Modern Spiritualism is given in these lectures, com- 
paring them with those of the past in respect to life 
bere and hereafter. 

The many thousands who have listened to the 
eloquent discourses of Thomas Gales Forster, when 
tn the prime of earth-life, will welcome this volume 
with heartfelt gratitude. 

The following chapters are especially tnteresting: 
What is Spiritualism? Philosophy of Death; What 
lies beyond the Veil? Human Destiny. Clairvoyance 
and Clairaudience. What Spiritualists Believe. etc. 

Cloth; large 12 mo., beveied boards Price, $1 i€. 

For sale, wholesale and retall, by JOHN C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 
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Florence, a Developing 
Seaportonthe Shores 
of Oregon. 


Untold Wealth in Lumber, 
Fishing, and Agriculture. 


Coal, 


A Rare Opening for Capital and Men in Every De- 
partment of Commercial and Industrial Activity. 


Between the mouth of the Columbia river. where the commerce of Portland reaches the Pacific ocean 
and San Franctsco, a distance of over 700 miles, there is as yet no seaport city of prominence, and good 
natural harbors are scarce. d 

Located 156 miles south of the month of the Columbia river, the Siuslaw river enters Siuslaw bay, and 
thence into the ocean. 

It has long been known that Siuslaw bay possessed a fine natural harbor. But it was not till tn recert 
years that this locality was relinquished by the Indians to the government, and thrown open to set- 
tlement. 

It is on Stuslaw bay, four miles from the ocean, that tHe new seaport of FLORENCE ts locaiea. A gov 
ernment appropriation of $50,000 to perfect the harbor is among the items in the River and Harbor bill < 
the current year. A government light-house is under construction, being provided forty last year 
Congress. 


Siuslaw bay and river tap a country wonderfully rich tn resources. The center of al) its life and trac 
is at Florence. 

The Florence salmon canneries last year canned 13,000 cases of salmon, and salted the equivale: 
of 4,000 cases more, the product having a market value of $100,000, employing 150 men for four months of tI 
year. The catch this year is now being made. 


Near Florence are three saw-mills, with a combined capacity of 75,000 feet per day, and employing ma 
men. <A careful computation by a lumber expert from Michigan, of the lumber resources tributary 
Siuslaw bay, and Florence, its business center, was to the effect that the aggregate was more than 14, 
millions fect of Fir alone, known in the markets of the world as the celebrated Oregon Pine, which for sh 
timbers especially, and all uses requiring great strength, has no superior. 


Florence has a ship-yard, where two vessels were built to ply in the Pacific coastwise trage, and is d 
tined to an immense extension of her ship-building interests. A vessel under construction is now ôn 
stocks. 

Florence has direct steamers to San Francisco and other ports. 

It can only be a question ofa short time till the Siuslaw & Eastern railway will be constructed eastw 
along the Siuslaw river, through the mountains. nad tap the rich agricultural resources ofthe Willam 
Valley, and ultimately on east through Oregon and Idaho, to connect with trunk lines of railway ha 
eastern termint at Duluth, Chicago, and New York, and now built west into the new States of Monta’ 
Idaho, and Wyoming. This will give Florence an immense impetus in the direction of wholesale trade, 
rapidly make her a seaport of national importance. 


Florence has a good public school, has an intelligent people, and will soon have more than one ch 
and has no saloons. Florence is a money-order post-office. 


Florence’s Needs. 


Florence needs a first-class banker, who can start with at least $25,000 capital. and able to double 
needed. This bank will make money from the start. The business of Florence already is over $400 
annum, and its nearest banking town eighty miles away. 

Florence needs an unlimited amount of capitel to develop her lumber interests. There a 
special reasons for locating on Siuslaw river ana bay, which will be cheerfully furnishe 
interested. 

Florence has inexhaustible supplies of marble, and abundance of coal of a bituminous chaz 
needs capitaltodevelopit. There is big money in it. 

Florence offers an attractive location to men engaged in merchandising and traffic in nearly al 

The country tributary to Florence is attractive to immigrants, especially to those who love 


country. Good government homesteads can yet be had, and farms can be purchased at low figu 
soil is exceedingly fertile. It is a wonderful fruit country, as bearing orchards attest. 


The climate of Florence is nearly perfect, being warmer than Virginia in winter, and cooler: 
York State in summer. The mercury never goes down to zero, and rarely gets above 75 degrees. 
is perfectly sheltered from the direct ocean breeze. 

The ocean beach near Florence is as fine a drive as the world affords. Florence must some day ber 
important ocean pleasure resort. i ` 

Both residence and business property in Florence afford a fine investment, with a certain chance 
advances. 

The undersigned is a "Em owner of both residence and business property, and partly to acquire fi 
develop large projects for the general advancement, and also to encourage diversity of ownership and 
est, will sell business lots in the business center for $100 to $300 for inside lots, and $125 to $400 for corne 
choice residence lots for 875 to $100, and residence blocks of 10 lots, 52x120 feet, for $500 per block, or 
half blocks. Terms, 34 down, 3s in six months, }4 in twelve months, deferred payments bearing 8 p 
interest, or five per cent. discount for all cash down. 

Plats and maps, with full descriptions of Florence and the tributary country, will be mailed ona 
tion, and all questions cheerfully answered. - 

Non-resident purchasers may select property from the plats, and deposite their cash payment ı 
home banker, and I will forward deed and abstract of title to him. The present prices can be guarant 
a short tìme only. They will soon advance sharply. 

Home seekers and investors who come to visit Florence, should buy railway through tickets to FE 
Oregon, from whence, pending the construction of the Siuslaw and Eastern railway, it isa pleasant sta 
to Florence. Notify me, and my Eugene representative will meet you there. Inquire for Miller’so 
Eugene. 


Write to me for sample copy, mailed free, of “T 
WEST,’the leading weekly paper of F lorence. $ 
scription price, $2 per year; $I for 6 months. 


COME TO FLORENCE NOW, AND DEVELOP WITH ITS MAGNIFICENT GROWTH. xor, WILL. 


` GEO. M. MILLER, _ 
Florence, Ore 


» 
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‘THE BELLS. 
By JULIA GREY BURNETT. 


Hark! ’tis the joyful Christmas bells 
That ring across the snow: 

Of peace and love their seng foretells, 

And as they chime their music swells, 

Then echoes softly through the dells 
Like lullabys so low. 


The New Year comes! the bells again 
Ring out upon the air; ' i 
To some they speak in mournful strain 
Of all the old year's grief and pain, 
But usher in without a stain 

The New Year bright and fair. 


Now listen; hear the sleigh bells ring 
While dashing swiftly past; 

How merrily they jing-a-ling,— 

And bright young voices sweetly sing,— 

“Let’s happy be, time's on the wing, 
But life and love must last.” 


The wedding bells! How clear they sound! 
They have a joyful ring; 

They tell to all the world around | 

That Cupid, with his bow, has found 

Two hearts where faith and love abound, 
And happiness is King. 


The bells may ring, and clang, and chime, 
May tell of joy or pain; 

May toll and moan in saddest rhyme, 

May sing of happy Christmas time, 

Or echo forth in tone sublime 
The angels’ glad refrain. 


Come joy or pain, come weal or woe, 
The bells their songs will sing; 

Their music still will sweetly flow 

When other heads and hearts shall bow 

And list their chimings soft and low, 
Or hear their joyous ring. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CHRISTMAS. 
By R. C. CRANE. 


When Christmas fires glow on the hearth, 
Bright hosts, from realms of light descending, 
tuard through the night the curtained earth, 
A Seraph o'er each cradle bending. 


o blast may chill, no pain distress 
The sleepers watched by angel eyes, 
olded in sinless loveliness, _ 

And dreams that flow from Paradise. 


H night their stainless souls may hear 
The melodies that angels sing, 

id gaze with vision strong and clear, 
Where gates of pearl wide open swing. 


1e mother smiles, and wonders long 
‘hat through the Christmas night's eclipse, 
eet fragments of an unknown song 
tome bubbling from her baby’s lips. 


e few the mystic truth believe 

* angel bands with mortals blending, 
‘none but angel seers perceive 
‘e seraph o'er the cradle bending. 


‘LSEA, Mags. 


Oh, this ringing in the ears! 
Oh, this humming in the head! 
Hawking, blowing, snuftiting, gasping, 
Watering eyes and throat a-rasping, 
Health tmpared and comfort fled, 
Till I would that I were dead! 
‘olly to suffer so with catarrhal troubles, 
worst cases of chronic catarrh tn the head 
ed and cured by the miid, cleansing and 
vroperties of Dr. Sage's Catarrh Remedy. 
.8 the foul breath, by removing the cause of 
heals the sore and inflamed passages, and 
a lasting cure. 


Merit Appreciated.—Brown’s Bron- 
Troches are world-renowned as a simple 
sctive remedy for Coughs and Throat Troub- 
ı a letter from Hon. Mrs. Pery, Castle Grey, 
ck, Ireland, they are thus referred to: ‘‘Hav- 

vught your ‘BRONCHICAL TROCHES' with me 
I came to reside here, I found that, after I had 
them away to those I considered required 
the poor people will walk for miles to get n 

Obtain only BROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCH- 

Sold only in boxes. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla outstrips all other blood- 
ers in popular favor, so Ayer’s Almanac is the 
niversally familiar publication of the kind in 
rid. Itis printed in ten languages and the 
l issue exceeds fourteen milions of copies. 
our druggist for it. 


A Map of the United States. 
irge, handsome Map of the United States show- 
orth and South Dakota, mounted, suitable for 
or home use and issued by the BURLINGTON 
E, will be furnished responsible parties free 
ication to the undersigned. 


Playing Cards. 


‘S cents in postage you can obtain a pack of 
lity Playing Cards on application to the un- 


P. 8. EUSTIS, 
vl Pass. & Ticket Agent C., B. & Q. R. E. 
Chicago, Ill, 
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Wond ers 


Are wrought by the use of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor iti restoring gray hair to its original 
color, promoting a new growth, prevent- 
Mmg the hair from falling, keeping it soft, 
siiky, and abundant, and the scalp cool, 
healthy, and free from dandruff or humors. 
The universal testimony is that this prep- 
aration has no equal as a dressing, and 
is, therefore, indispensable to every well- 
furnished toilet. 

“I have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for some 
time and it has worked wonders for me. F 
was troubled with dandruff and was rapidly 
becoming bald; but since using the Vigor my 
head is perfectly clear of dandruff, the hair 
has ceased coming out, and I now have a 
good growth, of the same color as when I 
was a young woman. I can heartily recom- 
mend any one suffering from dandruff or 
loss of hair to use Ayer’s Hair Vigor as a 
dressing.” — Mrs. Lydia O. Moody, East 
Pittston, Me. 

“Some time ago my wife’s hair began to 
come out quite freely. 


Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor 


not only prevented my wife from becoming 
bald, but it also caused an entirely new 
growth of hair. I am ready to certify to this 
Statement before a justice of the peace.”— 
H. Hulsebus, Lewisburgh, Iowa. 

“Some years ago, after a severe attack ot 
brain fever, my hair all came out. I used 
such preparations for restoring it as my phy- 
Sicians ordered, but failed to produce a 
growth of hair. I then tried. successively, 
several articles recommended by druggists, 
and all alike fell short of accomplishing the 
desired result. The last remedy I applied 
was Ayers Hair Vigor, which brought a 
growth of hair in a few weeks, I think I 

. used eight bottles in two years; more than 
was necessary as arestorative, but I liked it 
as a dressing, and have continued to use it 
for that purpose. I believe Ayer's Hair 
Vigor possesses virtues far above those of 
any similar preparation now on the market.” 
—Vineent Jones, Richmond, Ind. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & C0., Lowell, Mass. 


Bold by Druggiste and Perfumers, 


THE BIOGEN SERIES 


Consists of concise Essays on Living Questions of 
the day or of historical research in Religion, Science, 
and Philosophy, prepared by writersof the mostem - 
inent ability. Underthe editorial direction of Dr. 
Entott Coues. . 

NO. 1. “BIOGEN:” A Speculation on the 
Origin and Nature of Life. By Dr. Coues. Now tn 
its Sixth Edition. 

NO. 2. “THE DAEMON OF DARWIN.” By 
the author of “Biogen.” Nowin its Third Edition. 

NO. 3. “A BUDDHIST CATECHISM.” By 
J. S. Olcott. With Notes by Elliott Coues. Third 
American Edition. 

NO. 4. “CAN MATTER THINK?” Byan 
Occultist. With Introduction and Appendix by Ellott 
Coues. A New Edition. 

NO. 5. “KUTHUMI;’’ The True and Complete 
@conomy of Human life. A new Edition. Re- 
written and Prefuced by Elliott Coues. 

NO. 6 “A WOMAN IN THE CASE." By 
Professor Coues. Washington, I887. Second Edi- 
tion. Now first added to the Biogén Series, with a 
new Introduction by Elisabeth Cavazza. 

Price, 50 cents each. 


For sale, wholesale and retail. by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


The Three Sevens. 


This is a book by Dr. W. P. and Mrs Phelon 
treating of the “Silence of the Invisib] “This 
story ls,” in the language of the authors, ‘‘y parable, 
teaching as twenty-one years bring us to the adult 
physical life; so also may ‘the sevens’ of years bring 
adult spiritual growth. The attempt ts to portray 
the trials, temptations, sufferings, growth and attain- 
ments of the spirit during earth-life.” The marvels 
in the story are alleged to be not greater than those 
well attested by psychical researchers. 

Cloth, 271 pp. Price $1.25. 


For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNO C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. d 


$6900.00 a year is being made by John R. 
Govdwin, froy, N.Y. at work for us. Reader, 
you may not make as much, but we can 
teach you quickly how to earn from 85 to 
$10 a day at the start, and murte as you go 
on. Both sexes, all ages. In any part of 
America, you can commence at home, giv- 
ng all your time,or spare moments only to 
the work. All is new. Great pay SURE for 
every worker. We start you, furnishing 
everything. EASILY, SPEEDILY learned. 
PARTICULARS FREE. Address at once, 
STINSON & CO., PORTLAND, MAINE. 
A MONTH can 


$75.00 TO $250.0 be made working 


for us. Persons preferred who can furnish a horse 
and give their whole time to the business. Spare 
moments may be profitably employed aiso. A few 
vacancies in towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON & 
CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


F S afa i M = len dea a ETA < ae eae wheat ee ele ME ay aol dees EY A i à ee 
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PIERRE ! 


Phil Armour. of Chicago, says “PIERRE will be 
the next large city in the Missouri Valléy.” Popula- 
tion to-day, 5,000, one year ago, 2,500. : 

A wonderfully fertile country tributary, abundant 
coal within 60 to 80 miles. 

The capital of South Dakota, which in 1888 raised 
40,000,000 bushels of wheat and 20,000,000 bushels of 
corn. A state, tov, that in 13870 had 6,000 population 
and to-day has over One Thousand sunday 
schools. 

PIERRE is to be to South Dakota, what Omaha is 
to Nebraska, Denver to Colorado, Detroit to Michi- 
gan, etc., that is the commercial and wholesale 
center. 

I guarantee any patron aprotit of at least 8 per 
cent. per annum. Ishall be pleased to correspond 
with purties thinking of making investments. 

CHAS. L. HYDE, Pierre, S. Dak. 

REFERENCES—Rev. Dr. Wm. H. Blackburn, Pres., 
Presby. College, Pierre; Rev. Dr. Jas. C. Jackson, 
Dansville, N. Y.; R. F. Pettigrew. U. S. Senator from 
South Dakota; B. J. Templeton, Pres. National 
Bank of Commerce. 


the permanent Capital of 
South Dakota, and the next 
large city in the Missouri 
Valley. Located on the great 
Missouri River, in the geo- 
graphical center of the state, 
in a few years is bound to be 


THE KANSAS CITY OF 
THE NORTHWEST we of- 
fer wel) located lots less 


than one mile from Business, the Court House and 
Capitol building for $100 each, one-half cash, balance 
one and two years até percent. A first-class invest- 
ment for parties with either large or small Capital. 
For maps and information write to 


O. S. CARR & CO 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


ce" Best of reference given. 


Just the thing for a Christmas 
Present, | 


WHAT? THE WIZZARD 


BUBBLE BLOWER. 


The new Sctentifie Toy, which iscreating so much 
interest among men of science as well as the 
children. It surprises and delights every one that 
sees it. It produces a bubble within a bubble, the 
outside one of immense stze. The inner one teats 
and tlashes with the most brilllant rainbow colors. 
Produces a “balloon” bubble, with car attached, 
which wil! float for hundreds of feet in the open 
air. “Twin bubbles.” chains of bubbles a yard in 
length, and many other forms of bubbles hitherto 
unknown. 

Just the thing to entertain and instruct Kinder- 
garten pupils or children In the home. Although 
only introduced a few weeks, over 40,000 sold, and 
“Wizard Bubble Parties” are becoming the fashion- 
able evening's entertainment. Sent to any address 
on receipt of 25 cents. $2.00 per dozen to Agents 
and Dealers by express, charges prepaid. All orders 
shipped on day received. Address 


PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY CO., 
45 Randolph St., Chicago.. “1. 


OUR PLAG, 


OR THE EVOLUTION OF 


The Stars and Stripes; 
—BY— 
ROBERT ALLEN CAMPBELL, 


Compiler of the first Atlas of Indiana, author of “The 
Rebellion Record," ete. 

This work asa history of the “Stars and Stripes," 
gives the facts that are recorded in officlal docu- 
ments, the Histories of the Country and the Cyclo- 
pedias so succinctly and interestingly arranged that 
the whole story istold In a moderate volume. 

The symbolic meanings of the colors and the de- 
signs of the “Star Spangled Banner” are beautifully 
brought out and embellished with 29 iNustrations— 
three of them in colors showing Foreign, Colonial 
and United States ensigns. 

Price, $1.00, postpaid, 


For sale, wholesale and retall, by Jxo.C BUNDY, 
Chicago, 


DEC. 27, 1890. 


Ho For California, 


I am giving the greatest inducements ever of- 
fered, to rich and poor alike. You can get a tract of 
land and have it planted into Raisin Grapes, and cultt- 
vated until in a highly productive condition for less 
money than it will return you in one year after it 
is in full bearing, and you can have three years' time 
in which to pay thisamount. It will not be necessary 
for you to move here at once. Do not fail to send 
for my Pamphlet, on the Borden Farm Colony 
and Raisin Making, or you will miss the oppor- 
tunity of a Hfetime. 


Address W. H. WERFIELD, 


Madera, California. 
Mention this paper. 


PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS 
and ADVERTISEMENTS ! 


W Card Press, %3. Circular size, ®8. 
a4 Small newspaper press, @22. Fast 
eer, | x 13 Jobber, $100.. You can save 
p 4 EX oo money and make big money. too, 
by printing for others. Fun for spare hours. Type 
Setting easy by our printed rules. Send 2 stamps for 
large catalogue of presses, type, cards. paper, etc., 
direct to factory. KELSEY & CO.,Meriden,Conn 


ag OLD CLAIMS 
PEN SIONS Settled Under NEW LAW 
Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for blank applica- 


tions ani tnformation. PATRICK UO'FARKRELL, 
Pension Agent, Washington, D. C. 


Nozone 


Inhaler 


Sure Cure for 


HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, 
CATARRH and COLDS. 


Sent by mail for 39 cents. Address 
PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY CO., 
45 Randolph St., Chicago. 


South Bend, Washington. 


The Pacitic Ocean Terminus of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 
Located at the mouth of the Willapa river, on the 
best harbor between San Francisco and Puget Sound. 


The Northern pacific Railroad has contracted to 
reach SOUTH BEND with .its line now under con- 
struction by December 3ist, this year, and the ex- 
tensive system of wharves, cual bunkers,warehouses, 
shops, and other terminal facilities required for the 
terminus of a transcontinental line will be erected at 
SOUTH BEND. 

SOUTH BEND with its excellent harbor, vast 
natural resources of timber, coal, and agricultural 
wealth, its beautiful town sight and healthy climate, - 
is destined in a short time to become one of the larg- 
est cities on the PACIFIC COAST, 

This is an excellent opportunity for investors or 
parties seeking a business location where they ‘can 
grow up with a new city. Spectal inducements to 
manufacturing enterprises. For maps, circulars, 
prices and other information, address : 

'HOMAS COOPER. 
General Manager Northern Land and Development 


Co., South Bend, Washington. 
L ADIE can have smaller feet. Solid comfort. 
Pamphlet free.Sample package 10cts 
THE PEDINE CO., NEW YORK. 


If You Want Clean White Teeth USE 


DE LIETTES French Tooth Powoer «nd you will 
continue to do so. Good sized »ampie by mail Ten 


Cents. Address 
PIERRE DE LIETTE, 
45 Randolph Street, - - - - Chicage 


IRVINGTON, 
A SUBURB OF PORTLAND, OREGON 


Only ten minutes by eleltric street cars to business 
part of city. Elevation over 100 feet avove city, on 
a gentle slope. STREETS IMPROVED, WATER 
MAINS LAID. City. is growingraptidly in this direc- 
tion, and It must become one of the most beautiful 
and popular residence portions. Offers very attrac- 
tive inducements to the investor and homeseeker, in 
a city where rapidly developing commerce and 
growth In population are forcing values steadily up- 
wards, producing a doubling of values every few 
years. For complete information, prices, plats. 
maps, etc.. and for statisticts of Portlana@’s growth 
and possibilities, address, 

A.L. MAXWELL, Agent, the Portland, 
. Portiand, Oregon. 


VASELINE. 


FOR A ONE-DOLLAR BILL sent us by mail 
we will dellver, free of all charges. to any person in 
tbe United States, all of the following articles, care- 
fully packed: 


One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline......... 10cts 
One two-ounce bottleof Vaseline Pomade...... 15 “| 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream....... PRERNA 15 “ 
One Cake of Vaseline Camphor Ice....... es... e l0“ 


One Cuke of Vaseline Soap, unscented...........10 " 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap, exquisitely scented 25 ‘ 
One two-ounce bottle of White Vaseline........25 “ 


$1.10 


Or for postage stamps any single article at the price 
named. On no account be persuaded to accept from 
your druggist any Vaseline or preparation there- 
From, unless labelled with our name, beenuse you will 
certainly receive an imitution which has little or no 
value. Chesebrough Mfg Co. 24 State St, N. X. 
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A SUITABLE AND VALUABLE LIST 
OF BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


‘The best works by the most popular 
writers are embraced in this list, 
and now is the time to order. Where 
science is sought for, what is better than 
the works of William Denton’ The Soul 
of Things, Our Planet, Is Darwin Right? 
and Radical Discourses. 

The Light of Egypt, or The Science of 
the Soul and the Stars. This work has a 
definite purpose, namely, to explain the 
true Spiritual connection between God and 
Man, and the Soul and the Stars. 

A new edition of Psychometry by Prof. 
J. Rodes Buchanan, and The New Educea- 
tion by the same author. 

In the line of poetry are Lizzie Doten’s 
Poems of Progress and Poems Inner Life. 
Barlow's Voices, and Immortality Inherent 
in Nature. Angel Whisperings for the 
Searchers after Truth, by Hattie J. Ray. 
Consolation by A. P. Miller. Radical 
Rhymes by William Denton, and Poems 
from the Life Beyond and Within com- 
piled by Giles I3. Stebbins. 

Outside the Gates and other tales and 
sketches by a band of spirit intelligences, 
through the mediumship of Mary Theresa 
Shelhamer. 


The Records of a Ministering Angel by. 


Mary Clark. 

Beyond the Gates by Miss Phelps is a 
combination of the literary and spirituelle. 
This popular author has for one of her 
latest works Between the Gates, a continu: 
ation of her delicate style. 

Heaven Revised, a narrative of personal 
experiences after the change called Death 
by Mrs. E. B. Dutľey. 

Mrs. M. M. King’s inspirational works. 
Principles of Nature, and Real Life in the 
Spirit world. 

Wolfe's Startling Facts in Modern 
Spiritualism needs no commendation. 

The Way. The Truth and the Life, a 
hand-book of Christian Theosophy; Heal- 
ing and Psyehie culture, a new education, 
based upon the idea and method of the 
Christ by J. H. Dewey. M.D. Also The Path- 
way of the Spirit. X guide to Inspiration, 
IHumination and Divine Realization on 
Earth. e 

From over the Border, or Light on the 
Normal Life of man by Benj. G. Smith. 

Transcendental Physies. bemg an ac- 
count of experimental investigations of 
Prof. Zoliner with the medium Henry 
Slade. i 

Scientific Religion by Laurence Oliphant. 
An exposition showing the higher possibil- 
ities of life and = practice through the 
operation of natural forces. 

D. D. Home: His Life and Mission by 
Mme, Dunglas Home.  Spiritualisin as 


-demonstrated by D. D. Home gives a 
serenity of mind that death can not 
destroy. The work is one of the most 


raluable additions to spiritural literature 
that has been seen for some years. 

Lights and Shadows of Spiritualism by 
D. D. Home. This work was originally 
published in England in P77, and was in 
advance of its time. Events of the past 
few years have justified the work and 
proven Mr. Home a true prophet, guide 
and adviser in a field to which his labor, 
gifts and noble character have given lustre. 

The complete works of A. J Davis. 

Dr. Babbitt The Philosophy of Cure, 
and Religion. 

Epes Sargent The Scientific Basis of 
Spiritualism. which should be in the 
ibrary of all investigators and thinkers, 
also Proof Palpable. - 

Unanswerable Logic, a series of Spiritual 
Discourses, given through the medium- 
ship of Thomas Gales Forster. 

The Pioneers of the Spiritual Reforma- 
tion, being the life and work of Dr. 
Justinus Kerner, and William Howitt. 

The Mystery of the Ages contained in 
the Secret Doctrine of all Religions by 
Countess Caithness, also A Visit to Holy- 
rood, being. an account of the Countess’ 
visit to this famous castle. l 

Spirit Workers iu the Home Circle is an 
Autobiographie Narrative of psychic pre- 
nomena in family daily 
over a period of twenty years by Morell 
Theobald, F. C. A. ` 

Rev. E. P. Powell has issued a valuable 
work entitled Our Heredity from God. 

Space forbids further mention, but any 
‘and all books in the market can be ordered 
through this office. , 


Partial price list of books for sale, post- 


paid: Poemseof Progress, plain, $1.10, 
gilt, $1.60; Poems Inner Life, plain, $1.10, 
gilt, $1.60; The Voices, $1.10; Start- 
ling Facts in Modern Spiritualism, $2.25; 
Psychometry, $2.16; The New Education, 
$1.60; The Principles of Nature, 3 vols., 
$1.50 per vol; Real Life in the Spirit- 
world, 83 cents; The complete works of A. 


ms 


life. extending: 


J. Davis, 830.00; Religion, Babbitt, $1.60; 
The Scientific Basis of Spiritualism, $1.60; 
Proof Palpable, cloth, $1.00; A Kiss for a 
Blow, a book for children. 70 cents; Vital 
Magnetic Cure, $1.08; Animal Magnetism 
Deleuze, $2.15; Diegesis, $2.16; Future 
Life, $1.60; Home, a volume of Poems. 
$1.60; Heroines of Free Thought, $1.75; 


Pioneers of the Spiritual Reformation, 


$2.65; Nature's Divine Revelations, $3.75; 
Transcendental Physics, 75 cents; Records 
of a Ministering Angel, $1.10; Mind Read- 
ing and Beyond, $1.35; Primitive Mind 
Cure, $1.60; Divine Law of Cure. $1.60: 
Immortality, Barlow, 60 cents; Stories for 
Our Children, 25 cents; Our Planet, $1.60; 
The Soul of Things, 3 vols., $1.60 each: 
Radical Discourses, $1.83; Outside the 
Gates, $1.25; The Way, the Truth and the 
Life, $2.00; The Pathway of the Spirit, 
cloth. $1.25, paper, 75 cents; D. D. Home, 
His Life and Mission, plain, $2.00, gilt, 
$2.25; Lights and Shadows of Spiritualism. 
$2.00; Unanswerable Logic, $1.60; The 
Mystery of the Ages, $2.70; A Visit to 
Holyrood, $1.60; Spirit Workers in the 
Home Circle, $1.60; Our Heredity from 
God, $1.75; Spirits Book, Kardec, $1.60: 
Beyond the Gates, $1.35; Between the 
Gates, $1.35; The Light of Egypt. $3.00: 
Angel Whisperings,. plain, $1.50, gilt. $2.00; 
Heaven Revised, 25 cents; From over the 
Border, $1.00; Scientific Religion, $2.50; Is 
Darwin Right? $1,05: Radical Rhymes, 
$1.30; Consolation, and other Poems. $1.00: 
Poems from the Life Beyond and Within, 
$1.60: Logic Taught by Love, $1.00; Light 
on the Path, cloth, 40 cents, paper. 25 
cents; Book on Mediums, Kardec, $1.60. 


THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS 


OF 


SPIRITUALISM. 


BY EPES SARGENT. 


Author of ‘* Planchette, or the Despair of Science,” 
“The Proof Palpable of Immortality,” Etc. 


This isa large 12mo. of 372 pages,in long primer 
type, with an appendix of twenty-three pages In bre- 
vier. 

The author takes the ground that since natural 
science is concerned with a knowledge of real phe- 
nomena, appealing to our sense perceptions, and 
which are not only historically imparted, but are di- 
rectly presented tn the irresistable form of daily 
demonstration to any faithful investigator, therefore 
Spiritnalism {ts a natural science, and all opposi- 
tion to it, under the ignorant pretense that it ts out- 
side of nature, is unscientific and unphilosopbical. 

Mr. Sargent remarks in bis preface: “The hour is 
coming, and now is, when the man claiming to bea 
philosopher, physical or metaphysical, who shal! 
overlook the constantly recurring phenomena here 
recorded, will be set down as behind the age, or as 
evading its most important question. Spiritualism is 
not now THE DESPAIR OF SCIENCE, as I called it on 
the title page of my first book onthe subject. Among 
intelligent observers its claims to scientific recogni- 
tion are no longer a matter of doubt.” 


Cloth, 12mo0., 372 pages. Price, $1.50; postage 10 
cents. i 
For sale, wbolesale and 'retail, by JNO. C BUNDY, 
Chicago. : 
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TO SPIRITUALISTS. 


BY JOHN HOOKER, 
Of the Connecticut Bar. 


i 


This admirable Address has permanent value. and- 


is well worthy tbe attention of all sober-minded 
peopie, and especially of Spiritualists. Price, 10 
cents, 

For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


THE VOICES. 


BY WARREN SUMNER BARLOW. 


THE VOICE OF NATURE represents God in the light 
of Reason and Philosophy—tn His unchangeable and 
glorious attributes. 

THE VOICE OF A PEBBLE delineates the individu- 
ality of Matter and Mind, fraternal Charity and 
Love. 

THE VOICE OF SUPERSTITION takes the creeds at 
their word, and proves by numerous passages from 
the Bible that the God of Moses has been defeated 
by Satan, from the Garden of Eden to Mount Cal- 
vary! 

THE VOICE OF PRAYER enforces the idea that our 
prayers must accord with immutable laws, else we 
pray for effects, independent of cause. 

Twelfth edition, with a new stippled steel-plate 
2ngraving of the author from a recent photograph. 
Printed in large, clear type, on beautiful tinted 
paper, bound in beveled boards. 

Price, $1.00, postage 10 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retall, by JoHN C. BUNDY - 
Chicago. 
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DRATH, 


IN THE LIGHT OF 


The Harmonial Philosophy. 


BY MARY F. DAVIS. 
A Whole Volume of Philosophical Truth is 
Condensed into this Little Pamphlet. 


Mrs. Davis has developed with rare faithfulness 
pathos the pure principles of true Spiritualism. The 
sorrowful may find consolation in these pages, 
and the doubtful a firm foundation and a clear sky. 

Price. 15 cents. Eight copies for $1. Cloth bound, 
30 cents. 

. For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


BOOKS. 


SPIRITUALISM. 


Psychical Phenomena, | 


Free Thought and Science. 


The crowded condition of the JOURNAL'S advertts 
ing columns precludes extended advertisements of 
books, but Investigators and buyers will be supplied 


witha 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST 


upon application. 
JNO. C. BUNDY, Chicago, Il. 


MIND, THOUGHT AND CEREBRATION, 


BY ALEXANDER WILDER. 
Pamphlet form. price 10 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY! 
Chicago. 
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Watseka Wonder ! 


A NARRATIVE OF STARTLING PHENOMENA 
OCCURRING IN THE CASE OF 


MARY LURANCY VENNUM. 


BY DR, B. W. STKVENS, 


This well attested account of spirit presence 
created a wide-spread sensation when tirst published 
in the Religio-Philosophical Journal. Over fifty 
thousand copies were circulated, including the Jour- 
nals publication and the pamphlet editions, but the 
demand still continues. 

To those familar with the marvellous story, it is 


NO WONDER 


the interest continues. for,in it on indubitable testi- 
mony may be learned how a young girl was 


SAVED FROM THE MAD HOUSE, 


"y the direct assistance of Spirits, through the tntellt- 
zent interference of Spiritualists, and after months 
of almost continuous spirit control und medical 
treatment by Dr. Stevens, was restored to perfect 
heaith, to the profound astonishment of all. So far 
transcending in some respect, all other recorded 
causes of a simtiar character, this by common acclaim 
came to be known as 


THE WATSEKA WONDER. 


Were it not that the history of the case is authenti- 
cated beyond all carilor possibility of doubt, tt would 
be considered by those unfamiliar with the facts of 
Spiritualism as a skillfully prepared work of fiction. 


AS 
A MISSIONARY DOCUMENT. 


for general distribution, IT IS UNEQUALLED; and for 
this purpose should be distributed industriously. 
generously, persistently far and near. 

The present issue is a superior edition from new ste- 
reotype plates, printed on a fine quality of toned pa- 
per, and protected by "iaid “ paper covers of the 
newest patterns. 

The publisher has taken advantage of the necessity 
for new plates, and with the courteous permisston of 
Harper Brothers, incorporated with the case of 
Lurancy Vennum one from Harper's Magazine for 
May, 1560, entitled 


Psychical and Physio-Psychological Studies. 


MARY REYNOLDS, 


A CASE OF 


Double Consciousness, 


This case is frequently referred to by medical au- 
thorities, and Mr. Epes Sargent makes reference to 
it in that invaluable, standard work, The Scientific 
Basis of Spiritualisn, his latest and best effort. The 
case of Mary Reynolds does not equal that of Lu- 
rancy Vennum., but is nevertheless a valuable ad- 
dition. 


SIXTY-PAGE PAMPHLET. 


Price, 15 cents per copy. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 
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APPENDIX. 


This covers eight pages and was not im 
the American edition. Itis devoted toa 
count of a young medium who under spirit 
wrote poetry ofa high order. Extracts frc 
poetic inspirations are given The appe 
an interesting and most fitting conclusion o` 
able book. 

-This is the English edition originally publ 


84.00. Itisa large book, equal to 600 page: 
average itp. and much superior in every 
the American edition published some yea 


Originally published in 1877, it was in advanc 
time. Events of the past twelve years have j 
the work and. proven Mr. Home a true 
guide and adviser in a field to which his '~' 
and noble character have given lustre. 

8vo., 412 pages. Price, $2.00. 
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Romanism a 


Miscellane- 


Christmas. 


Miscellane- 


“GREETINGS.” 


Once more the holidays are here; once 
ore we greet one another with phrases of 
sod will and cheer. Some who were with 
‘ast Christmas have gone through the 
t transition and will this year listen to 
‘1imes of heaven's silvery bells. These 
ones will return to visit their beloved 
‘ndeavor to inspire them with a sense 
weir actual presence and give them 
stores of -hope and higher impulses, 
1ourning into a holy peace and trust, 
stow gifts that will never grow old 

e. Here in Chicago the weather is 
tfully mild, just bracing enough to 
igorating. Day after day the sun 

out of aclear sky and the grass is 
reen. To the poor what a blessing is 
weather; how much of suffering and 
che it prevents; how many valuable 
are prolonged by, such clemency. 
venin this brilliant sunshine the Angel 
eath does not hesitate to be seen nor 

r in duty. Into his strong but gentle 
many a weary spirit is slowly droop- 
‘ter a long life of discipline and of 

ell done. Patientiy he hovers be- 

e couch nor chides the lingering 
hasten its farewells. It is enough 


that to him is confided the important role 
in the last act of earth-life’s drama. He 
waits his cue with interest but shows no 
undue haste. Silently he exchanges greet- 
ings with his latest charge and quickly 
bears his burden across the dark stream. 
He is attended by ministering angels and 
dear friends of the new born spirit; and 
once safely past the mortal climax, resigns 
his responsibilities to this band of attend- 
ants and swiftly hastens to the relief of 
others awaiting his certain coming. O, 
what greetings there must be ‘‘over there” 
these days. What blessed days to the 
freed spirit! They should be blessed days 
to us all. Jet our hearts rejoice that 
we live, that life is our eternal heritage. 
Let us greet one another with that fraternal 
feeling born of good will. If necessary to 
administer rebuke, to see: justice done, to 
repress evil, let us do it with a tender re- 
gard for the well being of the undeveloped 
brother or sister. However severe our 
language or acts let our motives be pure 
and God-like, free from all malice, vindic- 
tiveness and hatred, and surcharged with 
divine love for humanity asa whole. Let 
us as Spiritualists, as true men and women 
whatever our faith, exchange greetings 
and renew our vows of faithfulness to 
duty. Let us extend the right hand of 
fellowship to every debased but repentant 
soul; and let us be patient with their short- 
comings once we are convinced they are 
really striving for a better life. Let us be 
receptive to the faintest throb of goodness 
in the lowest human being, and let us 
strive to swell the impulse into an irresist. 
{ble and ever persistent force. As spirit- 
ists let us be keenly alive to the fact that 
Spiritism is only one of the outer gates of 
the temple of Spiritualism. As Spirit- 
ualists may our spiritual aspirations be 
quickened and may we. greet the world 
with such grand dignity, irradiated by 
such purity, wisdom and beneficence as 
shall make wing followers of all men. 
Dear readers, I greet you with a heart 
overflowing with gratitude. I thank you 
for all you have done and all you have 
desired to-do in supporting me in my work. 
I thank many of you for your prompt re- 
sponses to my late requests that you 
liquidate arrearages and renew your sub- 
scriptions. I thank you for your pains- 
taking contributions to THE JOURNAL'S 
columns, and I hope you will continue to 
assist in every honorable way. To those 
who have fallen by the wayside, or retreated 
to the rear, or gone over to the enemy I ex- 
tend fraternal greetings charged with the 
hope that in due time and after sufficient 
discipline your courage will be renewed 


‘and your moral sense illuminated. To 


those who think they are subserving their 
own interests or doing truth a service by 
plotting against me and the work of THE 
JOURNAL I give greetings loaded with the 
sublimest confidence that you will fail and 
in failing will learn a lesson without which 
you could not have progressed. To both 
friends and enemies I extend greetings, for 
to both do I owe a debt of gratitude; to the 
former for their loyalty and aid which 
have cheered and upheld me, to the latter 
for their enmity and opposition which have 
disciplined me and developed elements of 
strength and powers of endurance which 
otherwise would have remained latent and 
unknown. 


Ought not a compositor and particularly 
a proofreader to be able to guess the true 
signification of any sort of hieroglyphic or 
hen track imprinted on paper? Certainly. 
Hence the monstrous dereliction of the 
culprits who in last week’s JOURNAL made 
M. C. C. Church say autness when the 
word should have been outness. Of course 
even the devil—printer’s devil—should 
understand Bot heme and all the outlandish 
coinages which a study of his writings 
makes current. That chirography is so 
blind that the writer can not read it unless 
‘he can recall the subject is no excuse for 


printer or proofreader, they should all be 
highly deveioped telepathic percipients, 


catching a writer’s thought however com- | 


pletely he disguises it with pen. 
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DriceSBaking 


eam. Powder 


Used in Millions A Homes—40 Years the Standard. 


Perfectly Well 8 
i Firryorz, Dubuque Co., Ia., Sept., 1889 
Miss K. Finnigan writes: My mother and sister 
Pastor Koenig's Nerve Tonic for neu: a. 
They are both perfectly well now and never 
praising the Tonic. 
Twenty-one Years, 
writes the Rev. M. J. Fallihee of Freeland, Pa.. 
January 18th 1889, wes CATH. BRISLIN suffering 
from fits and convulsions, she had 3 or 4 attacks 
every week, tried many remedies and doctors, 
without any relief, but since she began to use 
Pastor Koenig’s Nerve Tonic, she is ableto work, 
and make her own living.—Another dase is that 
of M. GALAGHER of the same place, he is 16 years 
old, had fits since 9 years, so severe that we 
thought several times he would die,tried different 
Doctors and Medicines without relief, but sinoe 
he used Koerig’sTonic, he had only slight attacks, 
which were probably caused by violent exercise’ 


Our Pamphlet for sufierers of nervous di 
seases will be sent free to :ny radresr, and 
poor patients can also obtain this medicine 
free of charge from us. 

This remedy has been prepared by the Reverend 
Pastor Kænig, of Fort Wayne, Ind.. for the past 
ten years, and is now prepared under his direc 
tion by the 

KOENIG MEDICINE CO., 
60 Wes. °”-” roa, cor. Cinton St., CHICAGO, ILL, 
“OLD BY DRUCCISTS. 
Price ¢1 »er Bottle. 6 Bottles tor $5. 
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; FOR 
The Searchers After 


BY HATTIE J. RAY. 


Truth. 


This volume is presented to the public in hopes 
that many may draw inspiration from its pages. The 
poems are well called “Angel Whisperings 

Price, ornamental cover, $1.50; gilt edges, $2.00; 
postage 17 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail by JNo C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


MORAL EDUCATION. 


ITS LAWS AND. METHODS, 


BY 
JOSEPH RODES BUCHANAN, M. D. 


Governments, Churches and Colleges for many thou- 
sand years have striven in vain to conquer 
Crime, Disease and Misery—A New Method 
must therefore be adopted—If that Method 
can be found in this volume, does it not 
indicate a better future for Humanity? 


The Doctor says: “For more than a third of a cen- 
tury the doctrines illustrated tn this volume have 
oeen cherished by the author, when there were few 
to sympathize with him. To-day there are thousands 
oy whom many of these Ideas are cherished, who are 
ready to welcome their expression, and whose enthn- 
silastic approbation justifies the hope that these 
great truths may ere long pervade the educational 
system of the English-speaking race, and extend 
their beneficent power not only among European 
Traces, but among the Oriental nations, who are rous- 
ing from the torpor of ages. May I not hope that 
every philanthropist who realizes the importance of 
the principles here presented will ald in thelr difu- 
sion by circulating this volume” 


CONTENTS. 

I. The Essential Elements of a Liberal Education. 
11.—Moral Education. II].—Evolution of Genius. 
IV.—Ethical Culture. V.—Ethical Principles and 
Training. VI.—Relation of Ethical to Religious 
Education. VII.—Relation of Ethical to Intellectual 
Edacation. VIlI.—Relation of Ethical to Practica: 


‘Education. 1X.—Sphere and Education of Woman. 


X.—Moral Education and Peace. XI.—The Educa- 
tional Crisis. X1IL—Ventilation and Health. The 
Pantological University. The Management of Chil- 
dren—by Mrs. Elizab ‘th Thompson. 

Cioth, $1.50, postage 10 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JOHN C. BUNDY. 
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MISS EMMA J. NICKERSON 


Lectures at Kimball Hall, corner State andı Jackson 
streets, Sundays at 3 p. m. Seats free. 


THE PIONRERS 
OF THE 


| SPIRITUAL REFORMATION. 


. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF DR. JUSTINUS KER- 
NER AND WILLIAM HOWITT. 


The two Pioneers of new Science, whose lives and 
labors In the direction of Psyehology form the sub- 
ject-matter of this volume, will be found to bear a 
strong similarity to each other in otber directions 
than the one which now links their names, lives and 

bors. ` 


Cloth bound, 325 pp. Price, $2.00; postage, 15 cents. _ 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


MRDIUMSHIP. 


=A 
CHAPTER OF RXPERIRNORS. 


BY MRS. MARIA M. KING. 


This Pamphlet of 50 pages is a condensed state- 
ment of the laws of Mediumship illustrated by the 
Author's own experiences. It explains the Religious 


experiences of the Christian in consonance with 


Spiritual laws and the Spiritual Philosophy. It is 
valuablc to all, and especially to the Christian who 
would know the true philosophy of a “change of 
heart.” It ought to be largely circulated as a tract 
by Spiritualists. 


Price, $ per hundred; $3.50 for 50; $I for 18, and 10 
cents per single copy. 


For sale, whoilesaleand retall, by Ino. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


IS DARWIN RIGHT ? 


—OR,— 
The Origin of Man. 


BY WILLIAM DENTON, 
Author of “Our Planet,” “Sovi of Things,” Etc. . 


This is a cloth bouud volume of two hundred 
12mo., handsomely illustrated. Tt shows that man is 
not of miraculous, but of natural origin; yet 
that Darwin's theory is radically defective, bocause 
it leaves out the spiritus: causes which bave been 
the most potent concerned in his production. It is 
scientific, plain, eloquent ana convincing, and 
ably sheds more light upon man s origin than all the 
volumes the press has given to the public for years. 
Price, 81.00; postage, 5 cents. 
an sale, wholesale and retali, by Jno 3. Buapr, 
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